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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


His Excellency President Ashraf Ghani 
Islamic Republic of Afghanistan 


O ur honorable specialists, guests, and students, who came from both inside and outside of Afghanistan, 
are most welcome. To hold such a conference will be significant and valuable for the betterment of 
knowledge and preservation of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage. 

Present-day Afghanistan is a country with many thousands of years of cultural heritage and is the cradle 
of different civilizations over its historical timeline, having taken many names including “Ariana” and “Kho- 
rasan.” Researchers today have called it a “crossroad of ancient civilizations,” which is obvious from the 
cultural and archaeological remains, as Afghanistan was located at a meeting point of ancient cultures that 
moved along the Silk Road. Therefore, Afghanistan’s cultural heritage from the perspective of historical 
value is important not just for itself and its neighboring countries but also for the world. Its preservation 
and protection is not just an obligation for Afghans who inherited from their ancestors, but is also the re- 
sponsibility of the international communities because all cultural heritage is the heritage of the humanity. 
First of all, I want to remember the Afghan researchers, archaeologists, and historians who performed meri- 
torious service for the culture and history of Afghanistan during their lifetime. Among them, I can refer to 
and appreciate the work of Ahmad Ali Kohzad — his depth of rational interpretation of archaeological sites 
in different areas such as Bamiyan, Parwan, and Kabul, which is very clear in his articles and books today — is 
a source of pride for the young generation of Afghanistan who read his writings. I personally last year had 
the honor to revisit his written works and understand his depth of thinking about our history. It is time to 
also mention Bawari’s recent works, which continued Kohzad’s research, and he again acquainted the new 
generation of Afghanistan, with a new language, about our historical objects and monuments. There are 
many other written articles by different researches and scholars who are shedding light on the dark side of 
our history. 

Besides Afghans, there has been other remarkable work done by foreign organizations and researchers 
from our friendly countries who have always sought recognition and preservation for Afghanistan’s cultural 
heritage through their research. I want to acknowledge their valuable contributions including the research 
done by French archaeologists, which began during the period of Amanullah Khan’s reign by establishing 
an archaeological research center (DAFA) and excavation of archaeological sites such as Mundigak, Begram, 
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and Ai Khanoum, and it is greatly appreciated. I hope this type of cooperation we have had with the French 
archaeologists will be durable and sustainable. 

There is one person whom I want to remember especially: Louis Dupree. When he was undertaking ar- 
chaeological research and investigation, I personally accompanied him on occasion and was able to experi- 
ence and realize firsthand how an archaeologist does his work and how difficult it is. Dupree’s research was 
especially focused on pre-historic sites that have been recognized through their archaeological remains as 
the first settlements of pre-historic man in this country. Of course it should not be forgotten that research 
teams of American, British, Italian, Japanese, German, and other nationalities, with their incredible efforts 
in different cultural arenas and in different parts of the country, both before and after the war, despite the 
many challenges and difficulties, did their work professionally and it is laudable. Always they stood side by 
side with Afghan researchers and I hope that this cooperation will progressively continue in multiple areas 
such as capacity building, training programs, recognition and exploration of archaeological sites, conserva- 
tion of monuments, and preservation of both the tangible and intangible heritage of Afghanistan. 


I would like to emphasize some points: 


1. Attention to our cultural heritage is becoming increasingly essential day by day. Therefore, I kindly 
request you to prepare specific proposals regarding the identification and safeguarding of cultural 
heritage for the future generation. 


2. My suggestion for Afghan and international archaeologists is to identify important places in Af- 
ghanistan that need immediate and comprehensive measures, so that we can preserve our cultural 
heritage in a proper way and find effective solutions for preserving it. I have requested from His 
Excellency the Aga Khan to help us in preservation and restoration of the Bala Hissar Kabul. 


3. Investigation of our cultural heritage should support the creation of new job positions, and we 
should take lessons from other successful countries toward facilitating a million job opportuni- 
ties. We should connect our efforts in cultural heritage preservation with the development of new 
employment for the young generation. 


4. As part of preservation and promotion of cultural heritage, international experiences prove that 
without the participation of people all across the country — especially in areas where there are 
archaeological sites or monuments that are linked with people’s lives—we are unable to safeguard 
our cultural property in essential ways. Thus, it is the obligation and duty of each Afghan to 
protect and preserve their cultural property in a substantial way and to be cooperative with the 
government in the fight against illicit trade of archaeological objects. 


And so, I hope that all together we can research, plan, and take fundamental actions that will be effec- 
tive and beneficial for the preservation of the cultural heritage. Toward reaching this goal, I will personally 
listen and pay particular attention to you. 

Finally, I want to heartily thank both the foreigners and Afghans who took valuable steps toward the 
better preservation of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage and especially Nancy Dupree, as she is always ener- 
getic and we are all indebted for what she has done for our country, particularly for our cultural heritage. 

Lastly, cultural heritage preservation and safeguarding is everyone’s responsibility, as we inherited 
it from the past generation, and it is our conscious duty to pass it on in the correct way to the upcoming 
generation. Once again I want to thank the organizers of this beneficial, academic conference and to offer 
congratulations for this big achievement for all of us. I look forward to hearing about the final outcome of 
this conference. 
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Gil J. Stein Michael T. Fisher 
Oriental Institute Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago University of Chicago 


The Oriental Institute (OI) is proud to have been the co-organizer of an international conference focused on 
“Preserving the Cultural Heritage of Afghanistan” (PCHA), held in Kabul at the Afghanistan Centre at Kabul 
University (ACKU) from November 9 to 11, 2014. The PCHA conference was co-organized by The University 
of Chicago, the US Embassy Kabul, the Afghanistan Centre at Kabul University, and the Afghan Ministry of 
Information and Culture. We thank Nancy Hatch Dupree for making the conference hall and other facilities 
of ACKU available for this meeting. We are especially grateful to the President of the Islamic republic of Af- 
ghanistan, His Excellency Ashraf Ghani, for his support of the conference and for his comments, delivered 
live by phone link at the opening session. This volume comprises the revised and edited papers and summa- 
ries of the panel discussions held at the conference. We are pleased to present the conference proceedings 
in a bilingual Dari and English format for maximum accessibility by both Afghan and international readers. 

Afghanistan has been called the “crossroads of Asia,” but perhaps this title is an over-simplification, 
relegating its landscape to a thoroughfare and failing to capture Afghanistan’s pivotal, active role in the 
emergence of new cultural forms and dynamics of interaction with its neighbors in Central Asia, Iran, South 
Asia, and China. As with many other frontier or borderland regions, Afghanistan is best understood as a 
crucible of synthesis and innovation, the centerpiece of an ancient cultural mosaic where its own population 
and the peoples of adjacent regions have interacted for millennia through migration, trade, imperial integra- 
tion, and periodic conflict. This rich blending of civilizations and religious traditions gave rise to some of 
the most important archaeological, artistic, architectural, and textual treasures in global cultural heritage. 
Together, they define Afghan history and the unique admixture of traditions that characterize the Afghan 
nation while at the same time structuring its enduring character as a highly diverse cultural landscape. 
However, as we can see from the destruction of the Bamiyan Buddhas in 2001 and the looting and destruction 
of the National Museum in Kabul during the Afghan Civil War and subsequent Taliban rule in the 1990s, the 
cultural heritage of Afghanistan is vulnerable and faces deep and continuing threats. 

This is an especially difficult challenge because it comes at a time of increased uncertainty when interna- 
tional security assistance forces are largely withdrawing from Afghanistan. At the same time, it will become 
increasingly difficult to find funding for heritage protection programs due to the competing demands from 
other countries such as Iraq and Syria, which are overwhelmed by the catastrophic destruction of their own 
cultural heritage. The reality is that there are preservation crises all across western Asia, and the limited 
international resources available to deal with them will be stretched almost to the breaking point. 

As a result, the community of people and groups committed to preserving the cultural heritage of Af- 
ghanistan must find ways to work differently, more efficiently, and with fewer resources than in the past. It is 
clear that to preserve objects, monuments, sites, and “intangible heritage” most effectively, we must develop 
creative and new kinds of partnerships along with better cooperation and information sharing between the 
different Afghan and international organizations working in the heritage sphere. 

The conference on “Preserving the Cultural Heritage of Afghanistan” (PCHA) brought together the lead- 
ing Afghan and international cultural heritage specialists from a variety of different organizational contexts: 
provincial and national governments, universities, museums, and private foundations. The conference was 
unique in several important ways. Generally, meetings of this sort have been held outside of Afghanistan, in 
limited-access venues, and with only limited participation by Afghans. In organizing the PCHA conference, 
we wanted to do something more inclusive and accessible, and we had several key goals. First, we wanted 
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to bring people together to share information and to understand the broad range of heritage preservation 
projects that are currently underway in Afghanistan at the initiative of both Afghan and international 
individuals, non-governmental organizations (NGOs), universities, and various government entities. We 
particularly wanted to highlight the important role that specifically Afghan organizations and individuals 
are playing — on their own initiative — in preserving their own cultural heritage. 

Finally, we thought that it was especially important to hold the conference inside Afghanistan in a uni- 
versity setting where Afghan students, university professionals, government officials, and the Afghan media 
could have their first chance to learn about these encouraging developments. Half of the conference present- 
ers were Afghans, and half were from the international community. The conference papers and discussions 
were bilingual in English and Dari with simultaneous translation. We were gratified to see that on each day 
of the conference, about half of the 130 people in the audience were students — the exact group in whose 
hands the preservation of Afghan heritage will rest. The significance of the conference was underscored when 
newly elected Afghan President Ashraf Ghani phoned in by a live link. He delivered a ten-minute welcoming 
address to the attendees in which he emphasized the urgent need to protect Afghan cultural heritage as a 
key element in defining the country’s national identity as it enters into an era of reconstruction. 

The structure of this volume follows largely from the conference, divided into the thematic sections 
of Organizational Frameworks, Museums, Historical Monuments, Archaeology, Education and Intangible 
Heritage, and Looting and Repatriation of Artifacts. Each section (save for the last, as it overlaps with many 
of the other topics) ends with a synthesized summary of the panel discussion that concluded each series of 
thematically-related papers presented at the conference. 

The volume begins in Section I with speeches delivered by Afghan governmental officials, including for- 
mer Minister of Information and Culture, Makhdoom Rahin, and former Deputy Minister of Culture, Sayed 
Mosadeq Khalili, describing the richness of cultural heritage in Afghanistan and what it means to the nation 
and the world to protect it. Omar Sultan, Special Advisor to the Ministry of Information and Culture and the 
Ministry of Mines and Petroleum continues by announcing a new era of cultural flourishing in Afghanistan 
and the measures needed to sustain it. Nancy Dupree has reworked the themes of her brilliant keynote speech 
into a summary of her vast and deep understanding of the progression of Afghan culture, noting both its 
complexities and coherence. Her paper concludes with a provocation to embrace both the past and future 
of Afghan culture through recognition of the National Museum as among its greatest symbols, and through 
the development of official mechanisms of cooperative preservation. 

Here and in her path-breaking 2002 article, Nancy Dupree also calls for a complete archaeological inven- 
tory of Afghanistan as an essential resource for preserving the archaeological heritage of the country. It is 
heartening to see that a number of efforts have already begun in this direction — such as Ball and Gardin’s 
Archaeological Gazetteer of Afghanistan (1982), the site documentation program of the Afghan Institute of 
Archaeology (AIA), and the satellite imaging-based regional inventories currently being conducted by the 
Oriental Institute’s Center for Ancient Middle Eastern Landscapes (CAMEL Laboratory) and the Délégation 
Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan (DAFA). 

Section II, dealing with Organizational Frameworks, considers the modes of implementation of cultural 
heritage efforts, assessing the state of preservation activities in general and possibilities for future improve- 
ment to the cooperative and organizational approaches that are currently available. Laura Tedesco (US 
Department of State) discusses how the US Embassy Kabul has funded and engaged a broad range of part- 
ners in cooperative projects that address some of the most significant issues in the preservation of Afghan 
cultural heritage assets, as well as the necessity of efficient multi-lateral collaboration in the complex socio- 
political landscape of Afghanistan. Paolo Fontani and Brendan Cassar (UNESCO) in their paper recognize not 
only the importance of integrated, contextually-relevant heritage preservation efforts, but also the value 
of monumental cultural assets and cross-cultural exchange to the strength of the Afghan Republic and the 
cause for peace. 

Section III, focusing on museums and the programs that have endeavored to support them, discusses the 
complexity of their role in society and the measures taken to promote it. That role includes both physical 
preservation of movable, tangible heritage but also transmission of history, culture, awareness, and com- 
petency in negotiating the vast collections of artifactual heritage, both within the community of museum 
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specialists and to the local public and the world. The programs that have successfully addressed these issues 
have paid particular attention to cultural and political context, which vary widely from conflict to conflict 
and location to location. 

For example, Omara Khan Massoudi, former Director of the National Museum of Afghanistan, revisits 
the horrendous damage done to the museum during the Afghan civil war and subsequent Taliban rule but 
then describes efforts of the museum staff to protect rare treasures from the instability of war. By strate- 
gically and secretly hiding them in 1988 — in anticipation of further conflict — they preserved the famed 
Bactrian Hoard of gold jewelry discovered in the royal graves of Tillya Tepe against looting and destruction. 
To complement Massoudi’s epic — and true — tale of cultural heroism by committed individuals over the 
course of three decades, Mike Fisher’s paper describes the OI-NMA Partnership that over a five-year period 
has worked to preserve the National Museum’s collections through digitization, organization, and conserva- 
tion of artifacts. These efforts have occurred alongside training programs that engage with a professional and 
diligent museum staff. The digital inventory has provided the first full assessment of the museum’s losses 
while implementing an object-curation infrastructure that meets international museological standards. 

For the Herat Museum, Abdul Ghafoor Shaikhzada, the Provincial Museum Director, details the rehabili- 
tation efforts that have occurred in parallel with restoration and excavation of the Citadel of Herat (Qala-e 
Ikhtiyaruddin), providing a deep sense of context for both scholars and visitors. The commitment to estab- 
lishing a safe and accessible museum in Herat as one of Afghanistan’s first provincial museums has been 
one of the means of extending preservation efforts outward from the national capital of Kabul into other 
key regions of the country. 

Section IV focuses on the historical monuments of Afghanistan, drawing from the depth of Afghan and 
international experience in recording, repairing, and protecting these visible attestations to millennia of 
civilization. The monumental visibility of sites such as Bagh-e Babur (Babur’s Gardens) and the Giant Buddhas 
of Bamiyan is at once an asset and a vulnerability, and reconciling those two issues is key. The papers in this 
section address both the technical methods of preservation that range from reproducing traditional build- 
ing materials to digital spatial recording methods, and the broader, positive impact that focused attention 
to monuments can have on communities. Amanullah Sahibzadah (Bagh-e Babur Trust) describes the ways 
that this lovely and venerable garden in the heart of Kabul, built by the first Mughul emperor Babur in the 
sixteenth century, was restored by the Aga Khan Trust for Culture (AKTC) and opened for public use. One of 
the most important aspects of this project is the way that the sustainability of the garden was guaranteed by 
creating a public-private Trust in which the Kabul Municipality and AKTC partnered to develop a budgetary 
and administrative framework to ensure the economic viability of the garden. 

Another example of monument preservation is the chapter by Bert Praxenthaler of UNESCO and ICOMOS, 
in which he shows the ways that these organizations have worked with the Afghan Ministry of Information 
and Culture to stabilize and preserve the remnants of the monumental Buddhas of Bamiyan and the associ- 
ated medieval Islamic city of Shahr-e Gholghola, destroyed by Genghis Khan and the Mongols in 1221 cE. Anna 
Filigenzi (Austrian Academy of Sciences) uses the Italian Archaeological ion in Afghanistan’s digitization 
project at Ghazni/Tepe Sardar to discuss the value and concerns associated with exercising technology as a 
tool to preserve cultural heritage and promote the humanities. The digital reconstitution of the monumental 
stupa, or Buddhist shrine, of Tepe Sardar has integrated original plans, notes, photographs, and site reports. 
One astonishing outcome of that detailed, integrative process has been a new and important discovery in 
the relationship between the Hindu pantheon and Afghan Buddhism. 

Section V covers archaeological projects and their relationship to cultural heritage preservation. In some 
ways, archaeology is anticipatory cultural heritage preservation in that the sites are typically hidden beneath 
the surface but need to be recorded systematically before threats such as looting and development befall 
them. This section examines a variety of projects in Afghanistan, both past and ongoing, that have had to 
contend with those threats but which also effectively reduce and manage them. In tandem with the work of 
international archaeologists, Afghan archaeologists have been playing an important but rarely-recognized 
role in the preservation of their country’s threatened heritage for decades. Abdul Qadir Timuri (Afghan In- 
stitute of Archaeology) outlines the joint Afghan-International salvage excavations at the enormous Buddhist 
site of Mes Aynak that includes one of the world’s largest copper mines, targeted for development and large 
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scale mining in the near future. Zafar Paiman (College de France) shows how Afghan Institute of Archaeology 
excavations in the capital city of Kabul preserve cultural heritage by contending with the upward encroach- 
ment of Kabul’s “urban villages” onto the archaeologically rich mountain slopes. The results of his research 
also challenge the traditional historical timeline of the disappearance of Buddhism in Afghanistan, which he 
demonstrates is as late as the ninth-tenth centuries cE, hundreds of years later than anyone had suspected. 

Education and “intangible cultural heritage,” the themes of Section VI, are deeply related to one another 
in the sense that the process of non-material transmission is essential to intangible culture. This section 
includes papers that consider the disruption and endangerment that conflict has caused to traditional modes 
of culture transmission and the many ways in which transmission has begun to resume within cultural 
heritage preservation contexts in Afghanistan. It also addresses effective means of education and training 
for both direct conservation of heritage objects and knowledge of traditional skills. The chapter by Laura 
D’Alessandro (Oriental Institute) and Abdullah Hakimzada (National Museum of Afghanistan) describes the 
ways that OI training of archaeological conservators is building capacity for Afghans to take charge of pre- 
serving the priceless objects of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage. Waheed Khalili’s chapter explains the role 
of the Turquoise Mountain Institute in preserving the traditional crafts of Afghanistan such as calligraphy, 
ceramics, woodworking, and jewelry by training young artists. Most importantly, Turquoise Mountain also 
gives these artists business training and encourages them to design their own innovative pieces so that the 
traditional crafts remain vibrant and avoid the stagnation of simply repeating ancient forms. 

Section VII addresses two different stages of counteracting the looting of cultural heritage objects that 
has devastated both museums and archaeological sites in Afghanistan. St John Simpson describes in his 
chapter how British Customs officials had confiscated literally tons of smuggled Afghan antiquities at Heath- 
row airport and then repatriated them to the National Museum in Kabul via the British Museum. The paper 
highlights the British Museum’s partnership with the National Museum of Afghanistan and private phi- 
lanthropists to rescue, conserve, and repatriate priceless artifacts, such as the famed Begram Ivories, that 
had been looted and smuggled out of the country for sale on the black market in western nations. Gil Stein 
(University of Chicago, Senior Advisor to the Provost for Cultural Heritage, and Professor of Near Eastern 
Archaeology) discusses the importance of international legal frameworks, such as bilateral agreements be- 
tween governments, that are an important step that can be used to discourage the international illicit trade 
in antiquities and the looting and destruction of cultural heritage properties that it fuels. 

The volume concludes with a brief assessment by Jolyon Leslie of cultural heritage in Afghanistan and 
how to proceed with preservation efforts most effectively. Key to this is recognition of the intrinsic resil- 
ience of Afghan culture that has supported and can continue to support its preservation and transmission 
through whatever challenges arise. But ultimately, its success will be determined by the extent to which 
new generations of Afghans put their considerable energy into the fields of cultural heritage research and 
preservation, and this will largely be governed by the efficacy of the education system in transmitting the 
importance of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage to the young generation and providing the means to investi- 
gate and preserve it. 

This glimpse of current cultural heritage efforts in Afghanistan is neither exhaustive nor in any way a 
final statement, but rather is a gathering of the plurality of voices invested in the country’s cultural heri- 
tage at this moment. Unfortunately, but bravely, those voices have to constantly contend with the violent 
realities of the current armed conflict and insurgency. In a heartrending example of this violence, one of the 
strongest advocates of preserving Afghan culture, Ahmad Sarmast, Director of the Afghan National Institute 
of Music, who delivered a truly excellent presentation at the conference on the revival, transmission, and 
preservation of traditional music among the young generation, was gravely injured in a terrorist attack on 
the French Cultural Centre in December 2014. As a result, he was unable to submit a chapter for this volume. 
This tragic event underscores one of the greatest challenges to cultural heritage preservation in Afghani- 
stan — both in terms of the physical threat to safety of personnel and the threat of diminishing the Afghan 
community’s freedom to create and participate in cultural events. 

But overall, this volume is a testament to the dedication and courage of all of our colleagues in Afghani- 
stan and around the world in promoting, studying, and protecting one of the Afghan nation’s most precious 
resources — its culture. The chapters in this book show that, despite many challenges and uncertainties, 
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Afghans and the international community have been successfully implementing innovative projects to 
preserve the cultural heritage of Afghanistan, while helping the people of this war-torn country to develop 
the skills and organizational capacity to take the lead in preservation efforts in the years ahead. We can be 
cautiously optimistic that these partnerships will be able to help in the efforts to save the cultural treasures 
of one of the world’s great ancient civilizations. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE 
MINISTER OF INFORMATION & CULTURE 


Sayed Makhdoom Rahin 
Ministry of Information & Culture of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan (formerly) 


The honorable head of the University of Kabul, the respected assistants of the Ministry of Information and 
Culture, Professor Gil Stein, Director of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, dear friends who 
have worked for long periods in the area of the culture of Afghanistan, Philippe, dear professors and young 
people, and above all dear Nancy Dupree. Today is cause for joy because this important scholarly assembly 
in the field of culture and the revivification of the honorable culture of Afghanistan with the participation 
of exceptional persons, important and experienced native and foreign professionals, is beginning. 

You know that Afghanistan, because of its own particular geographical situation, from at least 2,500 
years ago, has been made up of civilizations of various cultures. It has been the intersection of cultures, re- 
ligions, commercial goods, cultures, arts, and other qualities. And it has absorbed, through the interaction 
with those civilizations and cultures, the cultural, artistic, and commercial brilliance and blooming. The Silk 
Road could produce the cultural interconnection and the commercial trading between east and west, north 
and south. This cultural mixture was the reason that Afghanistan has reached the level of a great museum 
of cultures and ancient civilizations. 

The present cultural condition of Afghanistan places the large burden of responsibility on everyone’s 
shoulders. Upon the shoulders of the people of Afghanistan because it is the heritage of their ancestors, 
and on the shoulders of the world because all cultural heritages are the heritage of humanity. It does not 
recognize a border, race, or color. It is above all possessions and is relevant to all humans in every corner of 
the world. In Afghanistan, over the last forty years, painful conditions with which we are familiar reigned, 
and all cultural manifestations were overtaken by mercilessness and inattention. Not just tangible culture, 
but intangible culture as well suffered tremendous damage. 

If historical sites saw terrifying damage with the effect of the cruelty of nature and the calamity from 
war, local songs and arts also experienced great harm. To the same degree that traditions such as chess, felt, 
and carpet are in decline, similarly, songs that remained of our very rich music from long ago, in various 
provinces of Afghanistan, in far distant areas are dying out. If cement structures were destroyed during the 
wars, bringing those back is easy. Rebuilding those is easy. But if a song disappears from the memory of long 
ago, or a historical building is demolished, we must sit in mourning as long as we are alive because it can 
never be recovered. 

Today, the great challenge of the Ministry of Information & Culture is the existence of 1,200 historical 
buildings in a dilapidated condition all across the country. A number of those buildings are in a very serious 
state. It is possible that a number do not collapse soon, but they are in an ineluctably bad condition. Because 
our friends and we worked to revive a number of those buildings in the last thirteen years, our American, 
French, Italian, German, Japanese, Korean, and Dutch friends, each to his own ability, have revived a number 
of the important historical artifacts in the capital and various provinces and have performed commendable 
and valuable services. But the number of these monuments is very great; i.e., 1,200 buildings are on the 
threshold of peril. Every time I see from below the wall of the mountain of Asma’i, which is near the Garden 
of Babur Shah, I involuntarily feel burning needles in the right side of my chest. When I go up I see that the 
wall that has been standing erect for many long ages and over centuries is now sick and is standing only 
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with difficulty. Its foundation has now become weak and worn out. It is possible that now, either on its own 
or from the shaking of a weak earthquake, it falls. This is one of the 1,200 buildings in the country that is in 
danger of disappearing. 

In most of ancient history when there is the mention of Kabul, there is also the mention of the walls 
of Kabul. For this reason, Kabul was never easily conquered by attackers. Kabul always shined over the de- 
cades at the forefront of peace, security, commerce, and the transmission of culture. And in the histories 
of the Islamic period you can read that in Kabul there is a shah who only grudgingly shows deference to 
foreigners. That pride of the people of Kabul and their shahs in part was due to the stout wall that Kabul 
had around it. That is the same wall a small part of which remains from near the Garden of Babur Shah to 
the top of the mountain. It gazes at all of us with sad eyes. Never may we witness its destruction. I thank all 
of the participants in this assembly, and I hope your meetings are productive and yield scholarly, visible, 
and active products. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER FOR CULTURE 


Sayed Mosadegq Khalili 
Ministry of Information & Culture of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan (formerly) 


My dear friends from the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago in the United States of America, 
cultural enthusiasts and friends of the cultural heritage of Afghanistan, ladies and gentlemen: a warm and 
sincere greeting to all of you, and especially to those guests who endured the hardships of long journeys and 
are participating in this valuable seminar on the cultural heritage of Afghanistan — I say welcome. 

It is appropriate that I thank the organizers of this seminar, and especially our dear friends from the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and the old friend of the cultural heritage of Afghanistan, 
Mrs. Nancy Dupree and her co-workers for organizing this valuable seminar. Certainly, the organizing of this 
international seminar, with the presence of the specialists in cultural heritage on the national and interna- 
tional levels is an important step in the path of introducing the valuable historical and cultural possessions 
of Afghanistan, and they can open a new page in the protecting of the cultural heritage of Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan, because it is situated on the historical Silk Road and connected the great civilizations of 
the world, is considered one of the most important centers of commerce in ancient times. This important 
and sensitive geostrategic and geopolitical location has played an important part in giving form to the 
rich cultural diversity from the great cultures and civilizations in this country such as Persian, Hellenic, 
Mesopotamian, Indian, and Chinese. From the Stone Age and the following historical periods, the people of 
Afghanistan, or those same ancient Aryans, had a general position in introducing and spreading the culture 
and religions of the world and played an important part in trade and commerce. At times this place even had 
political and cultural dominance in Asia. Therefore, it is no surprise that great nations with unique societies 
arose from this land and spread their rule in all of the region. 

Just as a land such as Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris (present-day Iraq), because 
of its old and ancient civilizations, is remembered for being the “cradle of civilization,” and ancient Egypt, 
because of its ancient pyramids, is remembered as “the wonder of the ancient world,” Afghanistan, because 
of its important and sensitive geostrategic and geopolitical situation and its rich mixture of great cultures 
and civilizations in the thousands of years of history of this land, is remembered as the “intersection of 
ancient civilizations.” 

The ancient land of Afghanistan has had great civilizations throughout the course of these historical 
periods. Each era from that of Zoroaster until the civilization of Buddha, and until the various civilizations 
of the Islamic period, from the era of the Samanids until the Ghaznavids, the Ghurids, and the Timurids, up 
to today, each one has had a large part in the expansion of the culture and civilization of the world, such 
that their greatness and grandiosity can be recognized as examples of the remains of those civilizations in 
the remains of their valuable artifacts. 

Given that the cultural heritage and the historical possessions of Afghanistan in the course of time during 
the attacks of various conquerors endured irreparable blows, and the historical and beautiful cities such as 
Balkh, which was called “the mother of cities,” and Ghazni, which they called “the bride of cities,” and tens 
of other cities and historical locales like those were transformed into piles of dirt. But, in spite of all of this 
destruction, whether in the distant past or in recent decades when most of the historical possessions of this 
land were obliterated, still, in some of its corners numerous examples of historical structures, ancient sites, 
and grand historical possessions, each experienced the existence of various civilizations. 
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Especially, the last three decades of war and insecurity in our country, along with the damage done 
to this land in various eras, has inflicted irreparable losses upon the body of our cultural heritage and in- 
numerable historical structures have been destroyed. Ancient sites have been illegally excavated, and our 
ancient artifacts are sold in the black markets of the world. From the ancient site of Ai Khanoum to Hadda, 
and from Balkh to Bamiyan, and from Ghazni to Logar, there are few ancient sites we know of that have not 
been plundered by raiders and smugglers of ancient artifacts. Dozens of historically valuable structures 
from one end of the country to the other have been decimated, the most prominent example of which are 
the Giant Buddhas of Bamiyan. 

The National Museum of Afghanistan, which at one time had more than one hundred thousand valuable 
historical objects and was considered one of the richest museums on the region, was pillaged and lost ap- 
proximately eighty percent of its historical treasures. That museum was transformed into ruins. 

Fortunately, we have opened a new era in the protection of the cultural heritage of the country with 
the founding of a new office in the country since 2001. The Ministry of Information & Culture of the Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan, with the assistance of the international community and active organizations in 
the area of protection of cultural heritage, even with all of the damage the cultural heritage of Afghanistan 
suffered during those decades, strove to take effective steps in the direction of protecting the valuable 
possessions. From 2001 until now we have witnessed the noticeable accomplishments in attending to the 
cultural heritage of the country. 

The first step that was taken in this path was the recording of two famous historical sites of the country 
in the list of world heritage sites: the Minaret of Jam and the Bamiyan valley. Doubtless, that was an impor- 
tant step in the area of protecting the valuable historical heritage of this land and introducing our ancient 
and rich history to the world. 

More than 200 historical structures of the country have been rebuilt and repaired, whether from the 
national budget or with the cooperation of the international organizations. The most important of them is 
from more recent times is the Babur Garden in Kabul. After that we can mention the reconstruction of the 
fortress of Ikhtiyaruddin in Herat, the mausoleum of Timur Shah Durrani in Kabul, the shrine of Imam Saheb 
in Kunduz, the Bala Hisar of Ghazni, the urban complex of Murad Khani in Kabul, the Jahannama Palace, 
Noh Gunbad! (the Mosque of Nine Cupolas), Khwaja Abu Nasr-e Parsa in Balkh, and the mausoleum of prince 
Husain in Helmand are among the creditable historical structures of the country, and each one of which 
introduces the culture of architecture and art of various periods in the civilization of this land. 

In 2001 we did not have more than a few limited ancient sites and historical structures recorded with 
this ministry. Today, approximately 5,000 ancient sites and 1,600 historical structures have been recorded 
through archaeological leadership and the preservation and renewal of historical cities. This trend continues, 
and we hope to prepare a complete list of the existing ancient structures and sites in the country with the 
completion of the trend of recording these historical possessions and to make them known. 

The National Museum of Afghanistan has been revived, and a large portion of the plundered artifacts 
of this national organization have returned to the National Museum with the cooperation of the security 
organizations of the country and international friends. Similarly, in the results of the excavations in various 
sites of the country, thousands of historical artifacts relevant to various civilizations that had been seen in 
this land were acquired and were transferred to the National Museum so that today this national organiza- 
tion is able to find its past glory again. Its treasures are more than 80,000 artifacts.’ 

The world travels of the historical artifacts labeled “The Bactrian Treasure” was another one of the 
effective programs on the path to making the cultural heritage of this country global by the Ministry of 
Information & Culture. It was largely responsible for making known the history and the historical and cul- 
tural values of this land. It was exhibited in eleven different countries of the world, and it functioned as 
the ambassador of the history and culture of this country. At the present time, the exhibit is in Japan being 
displayed in some of the country’s famous museums. 








Also spelled Noh Gumbad. with 20,300 more stored in the Central Bank vaults beneath the 
2 But cf. Fisher, this volume, for an alternative count of the Presidential Palace). 
objects currently housed in the National Museum (ca. 40,000, 
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The National Archives of Afghanistan, wherein written treasures relevant to various historical periods 
are kept, has been revived, and it contains thousands of hand-written copies and historical documents of 
this land. It is considered a valuable repository for researchers of the ancient history and culture of this land. 

The selection of Ghazni as the Capital of Islamic Culture in 2013, and which was done with the assistance 
of this ministry, was a good opportunity for introducing the protection of the cultural heritage of the country 
on national and international levels. Alongside the exhibition of tens of scholarly seminars and conferences, 
especially the introduction of the cultural heritage of the country, particularly the possessions and historical 
values relevant to the shining era of the Ghaznavids, approximately thirty-five historical structures belong- 
ing to various historical periods in Ghazni were rebuilt. Such an enterprise had no precedent. 

At the ancient archaeological site, broad investigations also took place to become familiar with the 
ancient sites of the country, and dozens of ancient sites at various points about the country, from Balkh to 
Bamiyan, and from Herat to Nangarhar, plus Logar and Kabul, had excavations. The results of those were 
thousands of historical artifacts, each one of which was a living reflection of the fabulous civilizations that 
existed in this land, and they were transferred to the National Museum. 

Of the excavations aimed at preserving ancient sites, the site of Mes Aynak in the province of Logar is 
considered one of the outstanding Buddhist sites in the country. It continues as one of the largest programs 
in this area that began in 2009 and has dozens of native and foreign archaeologists working on it. 

Another large step that has been taken in the last two years together by the Ministry of Information & 
Culture and UNESCO in the area of improving the protection and management of the global heritage and on 
the whole, the cultural heritage in the country, is the creation of a Consultative Board for World Heritage in 
Kabul. Eight sessions this board has had from its founding to the present, the last of which we had a few days 
ago discussing the Minaret of Jam and Bamiyan. Issues related to world heritage and the existing challenges 
in attempting to protect and manage cultural heritage were discussed. With the guidance of clear and scien- 
tific guidelines concerning combating the existing challenges and the protection of our cultural heritage it 
helps in protecting and managing the cultural heritage, especially the world heritage sites. But, in spite of 
all of these efforts, more than 1,400 historical structures and thousands of ancient sites across the country 
are still in danger of being destroyed. Attending to them requires greater possibilities in funding and skill. 

The Ministry of Information & Culture has a comprehensive and complete program for the foundation of 
a policy of protecting the cultural heritage for attending to these affairs. But at the same time it also faces, 
along with the numerous security, funding, and technical challenges, and the people’s lack of information 
of the value of cultural heritage. We hope that our national and international friends expand their coopera- 
tion particular to the protection of the cultural heritage of Afghanistan, which is a portion of the heritage 
of mankind in this corner of the world, so that we can preserve this valuable cultural heritage. 

Because the trend of protection of cultural heritage follows its own course successfully and rapidly, we 
need the world community to help us more in protecting these inherited things. The protection and support 
of the tangible and intangible items of the cultural heritage in our country that consist of historical buildings, 
museums, ancient sites, music, art, and handicrafts is the important and fundamental concern. These aspects 
of cultural heritage can bring about the feeling of having an identity and national unity among the people. 

The common cultural heritage has enlivened the feeling of all. It helps us to bring about a strong con- 
necting bridge between the various strata of the nation and to prepare the ground for dialogue and under- 
standing one another and building one future for its people. There is room for all of our international friends 
who have helped us to bring Afghanistan and its cultural heritage to life again over these last several years, 
and we thank them. 

Here at the end, I would once again like to thank all of the friends who took the trouble to organize this 
seminar, and especially the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago of the United States of America 
and the Centre for Scholarly Research of the University of Kabul under the leadership of Mrs. Nancy Dupree. 

I am certain that this seminar can have a large part in introducing the cultural heritage of the country 
and in suggesting the scholarly and practical paths in the course of affairs for the protection of the cultural 
heritage of this land in the future. The cultural heritage of Afghanistan is a portion of the common cultural 
heritage of the world. Because we can protect these treasures, it is necessary for us to act together to res- 
cue them from the danger of extinction. Because it is clear that if we do not take steps today to protect and 
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preserve of this cultural heritage in Afghanistan, in the not too distant future we could lose a large part of 
this mutual culture and ancient civilization of mankind in this corner of the world. Thank you. 
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AFGHANISTAN’S CULTURE HERITAGE 


Omar Sultan 


Ministry of Information & Culture 
Ministry of Mines & Petroleum of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan 


Afghanistan, after over thirty years of aggressions and warfare, has returned to normal life afresh. Results 
of these dreadful thirty years of war have seemingly left unpleasant affects. At this stage of our transition 
from a culture of war to a culture of peace, fostering fraternity and cordiality and promoting the spirit 
of forgiveness, we have taken great strides (figs. 2.1-2). The Ministry of Information, Culture, Tourism, & 
Youth of Afghanistan has tried to popularize these principles through the promotion of cultural heritage, 
the holding of sophism gatherings and festivals, and the television and radio broadcasting of concerts and 
ceremonies. The psychological effects of such cultural services not only alleviate various negative attitudes, 
but also helps in the development of a culture of toleration. We should continue these kinds of activities for 
a long time in order to rid the society of the affects of thirty years of war. Attention to arts and cultural ac- 
tivities help us a lot in this direction. Arts and artists during these thirty years of struggle, especially under 
the rule of the Taliban, were gravely predisposed towards destruction. 

Today we need the revival of arts, and we have worked in this direction for ten years, but our possibilities 
have been extremely limited. For instance, right now in most sections of Afghanistan folkloric music, which 
are the remnants of artistic progress in passed centuries in Afghanistan, are about to disappear and we need 
to do something for their protection (fig. 1). Similarly, in areas of other arts such as calligraphy, tilework, 
handicraft, and painting developed in Afghanistan over many centuries (figs. 2.3-4). Our new generation 
has raised its head from the flames of war and we are doing our utmost to alleviate the affects of conflict, 
brutality, and hatred. 

One shining example is the amazing rediscovery of Silk Road treasures from Central Asia, thought to have 
been lost during decades of warfare and turmoil in Afghanistan. These masterpieces of the National Museum 
of Afghanistan collection remained hidden for twenty-five years, thanks to the heroism of the museum staff 
in Kabul, who had secretly crated them and placed them in the vaults of the Central Bank in the presidential 
palace. It was only in 2004 that the crates were opened to reveal that these works had survived intact, dem- 
onstrating to Afghanistan and the world that the dedicated efforts of Afghans, with respect to even the most 
fragile components of their cultural heritage, can persevere against the forces of destruction (figs. 2.5-6). 
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A TIME FOR ACTION 


Nancy Hatch Dupree 
Afghanistan Centre at Kabul University* 


Over the millennia a wide range of peoples from diverse cultures have come to this land now called Afghani- 
stan where four great civilizations meet. The centrality of Afghanistan as a zone of intercommunication has 
attracted empire builders, conquering armies, men of intellect, missionaries, pilgrims, traders, artisans, and 
political exiles from Rome to China, as well as nomadic tribes from across the Oxus river. Afghan culture 
blossomed out of this medley of assorted reciprocal interactions. 

For the purposes of this discussion, culture embraces those shared ideals, beliefs, emotions, and cus- 
toms that mould behavior and place value on such creative artistic expressions as art, music, literature, 
and architecture. Culture defines the way people utilize their material and non-material resources, and it 
is important to note that the measure of being cultured in Afghanistan, where close to 90 percent are non- 
literate, need not be equated with being well read. Those who follow the prescriptions of etiquette command 
considerable respect. 

The variations evident among individual pieces of Afghanistan’s cultural mosaic add to the lively ap- 
peal of the overall image. Many are vestiges of other cultures and the differences have long been cherished. 
Yet, a search for unifying indicators reveals that despite pride of origin, despite episodes of friction, despite 
plays for power, and despite self-serving ethnocentric panegyrics, a sense of belonging, of being Afghan, is 
evident among the general public. 


SOME TRADITIONAL CULTURAL PATTERNS 


Honor is the rock upon which social status rests. Afghans are well known for their vigorous defense of in- 
dividual honor, especially when deviant female behavior is an issue, for women are upheld as the highest 
standard by which morality is judged. Customs such as seclusion and veiling developed, in part, to protect 
family honor, as did the practice of setting aside shielded living, learning, working, and entertaining spaces 
for women. 

Indigenous architecture ensures such privacy. Exteriors present anonymous surfaces with no distinguish- 
ing embellishment, while interiors strictly divide spaces for guests from secluded living quarters. Courtyard 
facades were typically decorated with carved Kashmiri-style woodwork around windows and doors, and 
rooms for entertaining guests were once adorned with ornate pressed-stucco decoration that were visual 
expressions of the respect with which guests are always welcomed. Sadly, the stucco and woodwork have 
largely fallen out of fashion and are no longer utilized by modern architects. 

Variations of clothing distinguish ethnic groups, identified by intricate embroidery that expresses in- 
dividual and group identity, social and economic status, stages in life cycles, and changing sociopolitical 
trends (fig. 109). Specific designs proclaim places of origin; even turbans take on distinguishing characteris- 
tics depending on the arrangement of the folds. During the 1970s, when peace prevailed and road networks 





* Adapted from Dupree 2002 and the Key Note Address of the 
conference “Preserving the Cultural Heritage of Afghanistan,” 
November 9, 2014. 
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expanded, turban caps were selected more for their pleasing colors and designs than as declarations of origin. 
After the massive population displacements that followed the 1978 coup d’état, however, refugees arriving 
in Pakistan once again donned turban caps bearing their home village designs to affirm their identities. 

Love of poetry is pervasive throughout Afghanistan. Literates hold in reverence the renowned classical 
poets from Iran and India as well as those from Central Asia. In addition, because of robust oral traditions, 
many non-literates are well aware of much of their literary heritage. Pashtu poetry, although often neglected 
in the past, now enjoys a considerable reputation. It must be noted, however, that almost all Afghans are 
adept at composing verses and that poetry readings are a highly popular form of entertainment throughout 
the country. 

Folktales and folk songs are enjoyed by rural and urban populations alike and are largely unbounded 
by identification with any single group, except for those stories that strengthen the historical exploits of 
local heroes. Other folk stories and legends fall into several categories, such as those related to the heroes 
of Islam or those with moral messages. These tales perpetuate existing societal values, without protest, and 
are important for socialization of children. They promise rewards and warn of punishment. Humorous, joke- 
like stories are also very popular. 

Although frowned upon by many conservatives, music is another deeply embedded feature in the culture, 
and it has many regional variations. Social occasions are inevitably enlivened by music; bus drivers keep 
tapes of assorted regional selections to suit requests from passengers; mothers sing songs to give children 
a sense of security by clearly emphasizing place and group. The numerous genres of classical music, closely 
tied to Indian music and instruments that were once popular at court, are now enjoying a revival among 
many youthful students (fig. 110). 

Except for renowned Afghan carpets, flat-weave pieces, and embroidered wall hangings, displays of 
paintings or photographs were rarely employed in domestic decor, although western wallpaper dotted with 
a plethora of framed photographs in the Victorian manner enjoyed a short vogue among the elite during the 
1920s. The magnificent mosaic tile work and ornamental brickwork patronized by Ghaznavid, Ghorid, and 
Timurid royalty during earlier centuries never became part of the popular culture, although a few modern 
mosques and mausoleum in cities have utilized some of the ancient techniques and designs. Nevertheless, 
Afghans treasure the spectacular examples that survive in places like Herat, Balkh, and Mazar-e Sharif, to 
which considerable preservation and restoration efforts have been devoted (figs. 111.1-2). 

Afghans are justly famed for their hospitality. Any excuse to get together will do, whether it be for 
births, engagements, weddings, to mark changing seasons, or to welcome and bid farewell to travelers and 
honored guests. Family picnics in gardens or on the banks of rivers also express the genuine love Afghans 
have for the natural beauty of their environments (fig. 31.1). Generally speaking, such festive occasions are 
typically celebrated by family outings, visits to the homes of relatives and friends, new sets of clothing, and 
the consumption of vast quantities of seasonal delicacies. 

More organized public festivities, such as those that take place in Mazar-e Sharif on Nawruz, March 21, 
the Afghan New Year, are often held in association with religious shrines. Both Sunni and Shia from all walks 
of life — men, women, and children — traditionally flock to major shrines to enjoy a wide range of entertain- 
ment, from story-tellers to carrousels, and seasonal delicacies such as fried fish served with crisp, deep-fired 
swirls of pastry soaked in sugar syrup. 


CREATING A NATIONAL CULTURE 


When Afghanistan emerged as a modern nation-state after 1880, it was confined within borders drawn by 
outsiders. New architectural styles were borrowed from Central Asia and the West, educated men and women 
adopted Western dress, and nascent secular schools were opened. But the reforms introduced in the 1920s by 
King Amanullah were summarily rejected by tribal revolts in 1929, resulting in the expulsion of the reform- 
minded king and the installation of a new dynasty that lasted until 1978. Pursuing more cautious reforms, the 
new rulers set out to cultivate moderate nation-building activities that would strengthen attitudes focused 
on gaining national unity and loyalty for the monarchy. 
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Among other things, road systems and urban services expanded, causing a surge in rural-urban migra- 
tion. Many group-identifying symbols began to fade as a result. The government also introduced official 
national holidays to mark days of political significance, such as Labor Day, Student’s Day, Mother’s Day, and 
Farmer’s Day, which rewarded superior animals, fruits, and vegetables. These festivities were complete with 
official parades and public speeches lauding the government. 

The role of radio as a medium for promoting nationhood was extensively exploited. Radio Kabul was 
inaugurated in 1940 and by 1966 it had supplanted the traditional role of the nomads as the primary 
distributor of news in the countryside. Radio and tape recorders also played a part in establishing a place 
for women in the public sphere. Early female radio broadcasters must be credited with lessening the stigma 
attached to female voices being heard outside family circles and for breaking down reservations towards 
music in general. 

Several changes in Afghan theater took place. Traditional provincial theater groups added comic skits, 
making merciless fun of urbanized pseudo-sophistication, to their standard acts starring acrobats and strong- 
men. The Kabul Theater largely staged translations of Russian and American works. Afghan Films, on the 
other hand, produced some striking films exploring the strains accompanying shifting norms of social behav- 
ior, especially those associated with more frequent socializing opportunities between young men and women. 

Other changes in the social life of Kabul’s young middle class also fostered the growth of popular music. 
It became fashionable to hold engagement and wedding parties in hotels rather than at home. This even- 
tually gave rise to a plethora of huge luxurious wedding halls featuring loud trendy bands, many of which 
specialize in variations of jazz or hot rock in addition to occasional compositions based on Afghan folk and 
popular music. 

Artists failed to experience the same surge in popularity as the musicians. Early urban art work was 
fundamentally eclectic, following various styles from bucolic English pastoral scenes to Picasso without 
assimilating recognizable Afghan characteristics. Some leading artists in Herat revived the tradition of 
Timurid miniatures and they enjoyed a short period of popularity, as did the sensitive portrayals of life in 
the high mountains of the Wakhan valley by a Kirghiz artist, and the dynamic renditions by a farmer from 
Aibak of epic battles described in the Shahnameh. But on the whole, artists failed to win public support, 
for it never became fashionable to collect Afghan art. In the country side, on the other hand, numerous tea 
houses, mosques, and the exteriors of trucks were decorated with exuberant folk art. These mostly disap- 
peared during the war years. 

The search for an Afghan literary image was caught up in a mixture of nostalgia for the past, glorification 
of nature, and fervor for social reform. India’s Rabindranath Tagore and Tudeh Party writers in Iran became 
the most notable sources of inspiration, but there was little sustained effort to promote Afghan writers. 
Currently, however, many male and female authors are attracting enthusiastic readers, aided by a colossal 
increase in private publishing houses. 

The National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul was inaugurated in 1931 and became the depository of 
finds made by numerous archaeological missions. Gradually it came to hold one of the world’s most opulent 
collections of ancient art, but it sat in isolation and few efforts were taken to utilize its superb resources to 
strengthen knowledge of Afghanistan’s past among the general public. Interest in the restoration of ancient 
monuments was brisk, but in some areas monuments were pulled down, without remorse, to make way for 
parks and broad avenues. 

The trend in domestic housing turned almost exclusively to Western models in the cities, capped by 
the Microroyan housing complex in Kabul that was begun in the early 1960s in the image of architecture 
throughout Central Asia that was neither aesthetically nor culturally appropriate. More recent grandiose 
styles imported from neighboring countries violate the typically Afghan dislike of ostentation. Afghan ar- 
chitects have yet to find a style expressing Afghan values regarding space. 

Two points must be emphasized. First, the modernizing efforts of the ruling elite and the urbanized 
populations that followed their lead were so decidedly Western-oriented that many traditional values held 
sacrosanct by the majority of the population were brushed aside. Second, the cultural innovations that were 
undertaken were mostly confined to the cities, thus widening the rural-urban divide. 
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ASSAULTS ON THE CULTURE BEGIN 


The coup d’état in 1978 led to a Soviet occupation that lasted until 1989 from which millions fled into exile, 
where the young had few opportunities to learn about their history. Political parties based in Peshawar (the 
Mujahideen) took up the reins of government in Kabul in 1992, but internal factional infighting kept the 
country in chaos making way for a period of doctrinaire ultra-conservatism under the Taliban from 1996 to 
2001. It was during their reign, in March 2001, that the colossal Buddhas at Bamiyan were dynamited and 
popular sculptures at the museum were smashed to bits by government officials. During this period of un- 
rest, archaeological sites across the country were systematically plundered while the museum was looted 
and gutted by rocket-fire that felled the roof (figs. 7.2, 13.1-5). 

We shall never know what has been lost through this clandestine looting. Most seriously, these destruc- 
tive activities removed the possibility of reconstructing the history of the sites. Works of art are not produced 
in a vacuum: artifacts must be studied in situ if the dynamics of the cultures from which they sprung are to 
be understood. This is no longer possible at many sites. 

More happily, the diligent museum staff packed and moved unique objects to places of safe haven in Kabul 
where they remain in bank vaults awaiting the construction of a secure museum building on land adjacent 
to the current building. Meanwhile, the erstwhile dilapidated museum building, once an empty shell, now 
stands transformed. The halls and galleries are now filled with newly excavated objects from the Buddhist 
site at Mes Aynak south of Kabul, as well as looted objects returned by museums and dealers abroad. Signifi- 
cantly, the museum has initiated several outreach awareness-raising activities, including visits by school 
children (see Abawi et al., this volume). 


TIME FOR ACTION 


As the National Museum of Afghanistan emerges from its empty, soot-encrusted shell with its graceful 
arched corridors and sweeping marble stairs gleaming with new promise, it is time to release it from its 
traditional position of quiet isolation. It is time to enable it to project its rightful image as the visual mani- 
festation of the national heritage. It is time to make sure it reaches out to imbue citizens with pride in their 
past accomplishments and inspire them with a desire to protect their heritage. 

Such thoughts occasioned the decision to gather experts from around the world to share ideas on how 
to invigorate the cultural environment in Afghanistan. Foremost among the issues to be addressed was the 
need to generate an ambience that would be open to creative ideas from all quarters, private and official, that 
was imaginative, flexible, and realistic, focusing on ideas that can be realized rather than grandiose ideals 
beyond the possibility of realistic achievement. Major issues for consideration would include the following. 

A pragmatic national strategy incorporating both short-term and long-term objectives is a primary re- 
quirement. But, as we have seen too often, strategy plans which may look impressive on paper repeatedly 
fall short of their objectives because of lackluster leadership. Unless highly motivated individuals are put in 
charge who are adept at policy-making and management, as well as entrusted with sufficient implementing 
powers, little can be expected. This requires more than the ubiquitous committee that meets periodically, 
talks, and then does nothing. What is needed is a governing High Council for Culture, headed by a Com- 
missioner or some such prestigious title, keenly involved and delegated with the power to make decisions 
binding. 

But first, such a body must know what is involved, what needs protection, what needs support and, most 
importantly, who is involved. This requires not only coordination, but genuine cooperation to undertake 
another priority that would be to conduct a national survey of cultural assets and properties. This should 
include the availability of those human resources with artistic skills as well as those experienced in excava- 
tion, conservation, management, and protection. This monumental task would need the input of expertise 
from many disparate agencies and groups, especially those internationals who have been involved in exca- 
vations for decades who have not only the technical skills but, significantly, a deep feeling for the culture. 
Here the maintenance of a constantly updated database is essential (see Fisher, this volume). 
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Furthermore, the endless variations that characterize the cultural heritage touch all parts of the na- 
tion. Actors in every development sector need to be aware of this. Of the twenty-five ministries currently 
functioning, at least half should be associated with the High Cultural Council in some manner. It must not 
be forgotten that in the 1950s it was a road-building project that brought to light the incomparable site 
of Surkh Kotal from which the key to the Kushan’s language was revealed (fig. 25.1). Today the extensive 
infrastructure that inevitably accompanies the anticipated expansion of mineral extraction should remain 
uppermost in everyone’s mind. Difficult choices do surface; priorities must be set. 

Having established a dynamic governing High Council for Culture to set priorities and avoid irreparable 
cultural damage and losses, it then becomes critical to build the capacity of departments and institutions so 
as to enable them to implement and manage projects with sensitivity. Competent planners, archaeologists, 
conservationists, supervisors, monitors, accountants, and database experts are essential or else brilliant 
ideas lie stymied, momentum lost, and few projects materialize successfully. Training components, therefore, 
need to be built into all projects, beginning with on-site experience under the tutelage of local and foreign 
experts, continuing with advanced studies abroad with the assistance of international partners. 

Here it is well to introduce the intangible heritage that cannot be neglected. Artists, musicians, artisans, 
weavers of wool and weavers of silk, embroiderers, bead workers, jewelry makers, and lacquer workers, 
among others, should receive their due share of attention, particularly in the provinces, for Kabul is not 
all there is to Afghanistan and never has been. Provincial folk artists are a case in point. Some of the most 
vibrant folk art that once decorated mosques, teahouses, and trucks are almost nowhere to be seen today. 
Equally regretted is the absence of the exuberantly decorated horse carriages that enlivened the streets of 
Herat and Mazar. Commissioning artists to decorate neighborhood mosques and teahouses is one possibility, 
being mindful to avoid artificial, purely touristic enclaves. Outstanding traditional skills, particularly those 
related to the conservation of monuments, also warrant encouragement (fig. 112). 

Not to be forgotten are the institutions, like the former Historical Society, that brought together poets, 
authors, playwrights, and folk tellers through their magazines and publications, which provided a symbiosis 
between cultural traditions and innovations. Photographers, film, radio, television artists, and writers, in 
addition to increasing numbers of advocacy groups within the maturing civil society, are now dynamically 
active in novel ways. Their output increases daily, providing exciting prospects, but too many operate with 
little encouragement except from a few radio and television visionaries who lead in innovative directions. 

Not all efforts should be concentrated under the aegis of a High Cultural Council. Communities must also 
be aware of their key role in protecting cultural properties. Monuments that fulfilled meaningful roles in 
community life best survived recent decades of conflict. Unless communities are encouraged to take pride 
in and accept responsibility for the monuments in their vicinity, deterioration will continue no matter how 
much conservation work is undertaken. To this end, community action groups dedicated to generating 
commitment need to be provided with awareness-building learning materials along with technical support. 
Here the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Higher Education must recognize their responsibility to 
include cultural issues in curricula, starting from grade one, and to lead in the production of a wide range 
of complimentary learning materials. 

The issue of awareness-raising is critical, complex, and massive, starting at the very least by dispelling 
the commonly held perception that museums are simply storehouses for dusty cases full of dead objects. 
The distribution of easy-to-read learning materials that motivate people to learn more about their heritage 
would seem to be an eminently realistic goal now that printing facilities in Afghanistan have developed so 
phenomenally, as have media networks. To require new projects to include the production of awareness- 
raising materials as an obligatory component would not seem to be too onerous. 

Over the years the National Museum has gratefully received numbers of looted objects from institutions, 
dealers, and individuals, here and abroad (see Abawi et al., Simpson, this volume). These are highly appreci- 
ated. To capitalize on what appears to be an increasing inclination on the part of holders of looted objects 
to return them, it might be beneficial to consider the feasibility of setting up a clearinghouse in Afghanistan 
to gather information about the location of illegally acquired objects, set up tracing mechanisms, identify 
genuine missing objects authoritatively, and formulate policies related to their return. At the very least 
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this would enable scholars to study objects while exploring methods for their retrieval. This would build on 
similar efforts previously undertaken abroad that were not sustained. 
And finally but not least, none of the above are sustainable without the revision of the Afghan Antiqui- 


ties Law. 


SECTION II 


ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORKS FOR 
CULTURAL HERITAGE PRESERVATION 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGES OF THE PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE TOWARD SAFEGUARDING THE 
CULTURAL HERITAGE OF AFGHANISTAN 


Paolo Fontani and Brendan Cassar 
UNESCO Office in Afghanistan 


This chapter discusses current activities for the rehabilitation of cultural heritage in Afghanistan 
against a backdrop of illegal excavation, despoliation, and sustained illicit trafficking, entrenched not 
only in Afghanistan’s recent history but also as a result of longer-term socio-economic and political 
circumstances. Key issues facing the international community and the Afghan authorities in sustain- 
able management and development of cultural heritage resources are also addressed in the course 
of the discussion. It is argued that if efforts to preserve cultural heritage are to be sustainable into 
the future, they must be considered within a broader appreciation of the development context that 
integrates conceptions of intangible and tangible cultural heritage within an integrated development 
model. That it is to suggest that “heritage” per se, through the organizations that advocate for its pres- 
ervation, must be presented and linked to development in creative ways that effectively demonstrate 
its true value and contribution to the social, economic, and political evolution of Afghanistan. To do 
otherwise is to remain on the periphery when it comes to the considerable and palpable demands 
facing public funds and international support in the coming years. 

The culture sector in Afghanistan is currently well poised to effect a fundamental contribution to 
peace and state-building initiatives through the promotion at the most basic level of a positive cross- 
cultural discussion, interaction, understanding and respect for cultural heterogeneity and human 
rights. Cultural heritage resources can be mobilized to this end, for example, by utilizing historical 
monuments that galvanize community support around their historical and contemporary symbolic 
values; myth, ritual and religion that coalesce communities around movable, immovable, tangible and 
intangible heritage values. This process can, in theory, create a platform for a clearer understanding 
of a nation’s origins and what it aspires to achieve in the future. 


INTRODUCTION 


We all share the same goal of reminding communities from around the world and those within Afghanistan 
of the real tragedy concerning the preservation of history and national identity that has occurred over the 
last thirty years, emphasizing the lessons learned, and highlighting the significant steps undertaken in the 
last decade to address different problems. In many respects for Afghanistan we can suggest with optimism 
that the tragedy of destruction is now behind us and it is what we seek to achieve from this point onwards 
to rectify the situation that is far more important than a focus on past destruction as an end itself. Unfor- 
tunately, for communities elsewhere in the world, in the Near East in particular at this time, the tragedy of 
deliberate targeting and destruction of heritage continues unabated, making the present discussions towards 
reconstruction in Afghanistan all the more poignant. 

The culture sector in Afghanistan is currently well poised to make a fundamental contribution to peace 
and state-building initiatives through the promotion at the most basic level of a positive cross-cultural 
discourse, understanding, and respect for cultural diversity and human rights. Cultural heritage resources 
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can and are being mobilized to this end, for example, by utilizing historical monuments that galvanize 
community support around their inherent historical and contemporary symbolic values; for instance, by 
highlighting contemporary associations with myth, ritual, and religion that coalesce communities around 
extant movable, immovable, tangible, and intangible heritage elements. We suggest here that if efforts to 
preserve cultural heritage in Afghanistan are to be sustainable into the future, they must be considered 
within a broader appreciation of the development context that incorporates such conceptions associated 
with cultural heritage within an integrated development model. In practical terms this means continued 
integration of culturally relevant and sensitive approaches to a range of development concerns including 
poverty alleviation, health, education, urban planning, and security to name but a few. 

Afghanistan from antiquity to the present can be understood as a multi-cultural cradle of Central Asia, 
linking East and West via historically significant trade conduits that also conveyed ideas, concepts and lan- 
guages as a cultural by-product of fledgling international commerce. As a result, contemporary Afghanistan 
is a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual society with a complex history stretching back many millennia. This his- 
tory and the numerous civilizations attested to in the archaeological record, both indigenous and foreign, 
constitute an extremely important account of culture and creativity in Asia which is indeed an added-value 
and comparative advantage for contemporary social, cultural and economic development in Afghanistan. 

However, we must also recognize that Afghanistan is, unfortunately, a nation fragmented by a history of 
protracted conflict, exacerbated by geographic isolation for many communities, and with limited or unequal 
access to infrastructure and resources, both regionally and demographically. As a nominal starting point, the 
ongoing rehabilitation process in Afghanistan needs to transparently address these issues if the nation is to 
unify under a common objective, fostering a veracious society free from conflict and where ethnic diversity is 
recognized for its social, cultural, and economic benefits rather than, as is often the case, seen as a hindrance 
to the particular developmental objectives of different parties. Part of the solution to this problem lies in the 
promotion of a positive public discussion to promote inter-cultural understanding of different cultural and 
ethnic identities as positive contributing elements to a broad Afghan identity and to raise awareness of the 
potential that such discourse has to contribute to the far-reaching goals of rapprochement, peace-building, 
and sustainable economic development. 


RECENT ENDEAVORS TO PROMOTE AND PRESERVE 
AFGHANISTAN’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 


All recent efforts by the national and international community in Afghanistan should be seen against the 
backdrop of often heroic endeavors of Afghan people during the civil war to protect their heritage. During 
the 1990s, the institutional capacity of the Ministry of Information and Culture (MoIC), the Ministry respon- 
sible for cultural heritage management in Afghanistan, was steadily eroded as skilled personnel continued to 
flee the country. Many of its departments, institutions, monuments and sites, libraries and museums came 
under direct attack and much was irrevocably lost as a result. 

Despite changing governments and fluctuating policies towards heritage, many of the core staff remained 
and worked heroically through the period within the context of increasing danger to themselves and an 
increasingly impossible workload to manage. Amidst the destruction, there were glimmers of hope and acts 
of self-sacrifice to secure some of the most significant monuments in the country and important pieces of 
the museum collections. The story of the Bactrian Gold is one such example, where museum staff clandes- 
tinely moved the collection into the vaults of the Presidential Palace during the 1980s in order to protect it 
from potential threats — threats which overtly manifested in the 1990s — until its re-emergence intact in 
2003 (see Massoudi, this volume). Another was the ad hoc inventory and the removal of the remainder of 
the National Museum collections in 1996 to a “safe house” (the Kabul Hotel) while the building was under 
rocket fire and the Darulaman area was in dispute by Mujahideen factions, merely weeks before the arrival 
of the Taliban in Kabul (Grissman 2006, pp. 66-68). There is no doubt that such acts — too numerous to detail 
here — saved much of this important material from disappearing completely. 
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Since 2001, new and concerted efforts by the international community and the Afghan authorities have 
attempted to address the many challenges — both contemporary and historical — confronting cultural heri- 
tage preservation in Afghanistan with varying degrees of success. On the legal front, the Afghan Government, 
which had ratified the Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage 
(1972) in 1979, has also now ratified the 1970 UNESCO Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Prevent- 
ing the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property, the 1995 UNIDROIT Conven- 
tion on Stolen or Illegally Exported Cultural Objects, the Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible 
Cultural Heritage (2003) and the Convention on the Protection and Promotion of the Diversity of Cultural 
Expressions (2005). Revised national legislation introduced to strengthen heritage protection and implement 
these conventions has had a positive impact on the illicit traffic of antiquities, extended legal protection to 
thousands of monuments and sites, and on cultural heritage preservation in general.’ 

However, the implementation of the law is still in its early stages as agencies such as the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) try to improve the capacities of the relevant 
Afghan authorities and also to further encourage a culture of safeguarding movable heritage amongst the 
general population. Unfortunately, the illicit traffic of antiquities and the organized looting of archaeo- 
logical sites — while largely undocumented — remains one of the greatest threats to Afghanistan’s cultural 
heritage (see Stein, this volume) and will continue to persist for the foreseeable future within the present 
context of poverty, lawlessness, and conflict that grips parts of the country. Notwithstanding, the new laws 
have certainly had a direct and positive affect on raising awareness of the problem at the government level 
as an important first step. 

Further gains have also been made on the policy level, although this area, too, needs strengthening on 
a range of issues including protecting movable heritage, preservation and promotion of intangible heri- 
tage and knowledge systems, and the protection and long-term management of historic urban and natural 
heritage throughout the country. These issues have been identified in several international policy forums 
as of primary concern to the preservation of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage along with a range of other 
important issues. 

Policy forums, conferences, and other technical meetings are an important pillar of reconstruction in cre- 
ating an environment in which priorities for the sector are well understood by the actors and within which 
appropriate action must take place. They can help ensure that any intervention undertaken by a particular 
party has the appropriate reference to established conservation and cultural development standards, rules, 
regulations, and laws. This is particularly important in a sector governed by an increasing amount of “soft 
law,” including international conventions, charters, codes, and recommendations for ethical standards in 
relation to museums, archaeological excavation, and monument restoration.’ 

For Afghanistan, The International Coordination Committee for the Safeguarding of Afghanistan’s Cul- 
tural Heritage (ICC) was formed in 2002 to coordinate all international efforts for the safeguarding of cultural 
heritage in Afghanistan. UNESCO was requested to assist with coordination efforts by the Afghan Govern- 
ment and disseminated recommendations concerning the types of measures needed to be taken. UNESCO 
also convened the First International Conference for the Safeguarding of Afghanistan’s Cultural Heritage in 
2010 and, along with the Ministry of Information and Culture, endorsed the Kabul Charter for Sustainable 
Development: Bringing Afghans and their Heritage Together, which attempted to streamline existing recom- 
mendations on the integration of culture into development and encourage positive developmental projects 
to this end within the Afghan context. 








' Law on the Protection of Cultural and Historical Properties, Ministry 
of Justice, Official Gazette, Issue No.: 828, 21 May 2004. 

> Cf. for example, The 1962 Recommendation concerning the Safe- 
guarding of Beauty and Character of Landscapes and Sites; The 1964 
International Charter for the Conservation and Restoration of Monu- 
ments and Sites (The 1964 Venice Charter); The 1968 Recommendation 
concerning the Preservation of Cultural Property Endangered by Public 
or Private Works; The 1972 Recommendation concerning the Protec- 
tion, at National Level, of the Cultural and Natural Heritage; The 1976 


Recommendation concerning the Safeguarding and Contemporary Role 
of Historic Areas; The 1992 Charter of Courmayeur; The 1992 European 
Convention on the Protection of the Archaeological Heritage (The 1992 
Valetta Convention); The 2011 Recommendation on the Historic Urban 
Landscape, the ICOM Code of Ethics for Museums, and range of in- 
stitutional codes of ethics for archaeological prospection, etc. 
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Moreover, H.E. Dr. Rahin, then Minister for Information and Culture, recently established a Heritage 
Management Advisory Board to assist the government in specific areas of expertise in heritage manage- 
ment and conservation and to enhance local coordination in the sector. This Board, established in 2013, has 
already had a measurable impact on improving coordination and capacity in the culture sector to act quickly 
to challenges facing heritage in provinces across the country and to provide practical solutions to existing 
problems on the ground. In a very positive step, government policy has moved towards increasing local ex- 
pertise, ownership, and coordination and away from bureaucratic mechanisms established externally that 
may be better suited to assist in the initial phases of crisis situations but which are often too far removed 
from day-to-day activities and priorities. 

Activities and initiatives such as this that can contribute to enhanced coordination, strengthening the 
capacities of government institutions and their ability to better preserve and manage cultural heritage lo- 
cally, are worthy of bolstering and maintaining into the future. However, as with any bureaucratic process, 
they can only remain effective relative to the dedication, enthusiasm, and expertise of the individuals in- 
volved, especially in reference to the large body of “soft law” cited above. 

Another positive for Afghanistan has been the two sites (the Minaret and Archaeological Remains of 
Jam and the Cultural Landscape and Archaeological Remains of the Bamiyan valley) admitted to the World 
Heritage List (in danger), which is a source of cultural pride for many Afghans (figs. 3-4).> The Afghan govern- 
ment is receiving financial and technical assistance with a view to their effective long-term management and 
preservation.’ In turn, these efforts have a positive effect on building the capacity of Afghan heritage-related 
institutions such as the Institute of Archaeology and the Historical Monuments Department with which 
UNESCO principally works in Afghanistan, as well as encouraging a more coordinated effort from different 
Ministries of the Afghan Government through the creation of Technical Working Groups and Committees to 
facilitate better management of the sites. 

The site of Mes Aynak in Logar Province, for example, earmarked for extensive copper extraction, is 
presently the subject of rescue archaeology carried out by the Ministry of Mines and Petroleum and the 
MoIC (see Timuri, this volume). The success of this government initiative thus far, has been to create an 
inter-ministerial steering committee, promote a multi-disciplinary approach, and to draw advice from a 
range of national and international stakeholders in what, at the outset, is an incredibly difficult enterprise in 
rescue archaeology and heritage management. The site of Mes Aynak had been subject to illegal excavation 
for many years due to its remoteness and has been occupied by various military factions for many years. A 
positive aspect of the mining lease is that looting has ceased and scientific excavations have begun. Recent 
archaeological research at Mes Aynak has painted a picture of a first millennium cE Buddhist community 
that accrued wealth based on copper extraction and trade, resulting in an urban complex with numerous 
religious monuments, sculptures, and artifacts that are now being partially recovered.° 

Activities of international organizations, most notably the Aga Khan Trust for Culture, the Society for the 
Preservation of Afghanistan’s Cultural Heritage (SPACH; see Leslie ed. 2015), the Délégation Archéologique 
Francaise en Afghanistan (see Azizi et al., this volume), as well as a host of non-governmental organizations 
established more recently, such as Turquoise Mountain (see W. Khalili, this volume) and the Afghan Cultural 
Heritage Consulting Organization, have also made considerable contributions to the activities of the heritage 
sector concerning both tangible and intangible heritage-related programs, and in efforts to rebuild civil so- 
ciety in general. Numerous conservation programs on historical monuments by many of the aforementioned 
organizations are ongoing in Bamiyan, Ghor, Balkh, Kabul, Herat, Ghazni, and Tashqurghan, thereby further 
contributing to practical and visible gains for the Afghan community. 








3 The Minaret of Jam was admitted in 2002 and the Cultural 
landscape of Bamiyan in 2003. Both remain on the list of World 
Heritage in danger and have been subject to specific decisions 
of the World Heritage Committee since admission, encourag- 
ing specific conservation issues to be addressed by the Afghan 
Government with the support of the international community. 


“UNESCO currently implements projects in Bamiyan to conserve 
elements of the World Heritage property funded by the govern- 
ments of Italy and Japan. 

> Personal communication on-site with Afghan and international 
archaeological team in 2013. UNESCO is assisting the Ministry of 
Mines and Petroleum and the MoIC in developing management 
plans for archaeological sites that potentially coincide with 
plans for mineral excavation. 
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UNESCO is also proud to have been contributing to such work through the preservation of the Minaret 
of Jam, the rehabilitation of the Mausoleum of Abdul Razzaq in Ghazni, as well as the consolidation of the 
Buddha niches and the restoration of the ancient Islamic citadel of Shahr-e Gholghola at the Bamiyan World 
Heritage Site. In 2015, UNESCO will complete another phase of preservation work at the Musalla Complex 
in Herat, including the stabilization of the 5th (or “leaning”) Minaret and the retiling of the dome of the 
Gawhar Shad Mausoleum to protect the interior from water infiltration (fig. 5).° 

Another landmark in recent years is the reconstruction of the National Museum of Afghanistan. The 
building, dating from the early twentieth century, has now been reconstructed and expanded, pending 
plans for a new building, and can once again house the Nation’s moveable cultural heritage adequately (see 
Massoudi, this volume). Elements of the museum’s collections, for years kept safely in Kabul and with orga- 
nizations around the world, have been returned during the past twelve years. These include, for example, 
the objects brought back to Kabul by the Bibliotheca Afghanica, and a further hoard of confiscated objects 
inventoried and returned by the British Museum (see Simpson, this volume). UNESCO was pleased to be able 
to support and facilitate this restitution. Other significant collections of artifacts safeguarded by concerned 
individuals, most notably by the late Ikuo Hirayama (UNESCO Goodwill Ambassador), will hopefully be able 
to be returned to Afghanistan in the near future. 

Furthermore, many of the National Museum’s collections have been inventoried and conserved with 
the support of UNESCO and others in recent years with an ongoing initiative currently being undertaken 
to digitize the records in multiple languages, overseen by the Oriental Institute of Chicago in collaboration 
with the National Museum of Afghanistan (see Fisher, this volume). The museum is steadily becoming one 
of Kabul’s more popular attractions once again with occasional new exhibitions, such as the ongoing display 
showcasing finds from Ancient Bactria, along with a policy to encourage schools to visit on a regular basis 
(see Massoudi, Abawi et al., this volume). 

Afghanistan also now has an exhibition of the Bactrian Gold and the Ai Khanoum collections traveling 
the world, currently showcasing in Korea, marking the heritage sector as one of Afghanistan’s few present 
income earners at an international level. In addition to its basic educational component, the exhibition 
helps to project a positive image of Afghanistan in the face of the more typical media coverage that merely 
highlights the ongoing conflict in parts of the country. Although security remains a particular challenge to 
be overcome for the institution before a full exhibition of the best of its collections can be safely re-installed, 
the National Museum now has policies for the safeguarding of movable heritage that elaborate the necessary 
future steps towards fulfilling its institutional mandate to effectively inform and educate Afghan society. 

A further cultural space will be established in Bamiyan province by UNESCO, the MolIC, and the pro- 
vincial government during the course of 2014-2016. It will provide a further opportunity to preserve and 
exhibit Afghan cultural heritage and will be strongly connected with the local community by providing an 
educational platform for heritage, as well as training opportunities on professions associated with cultural 
industries and conservation.’ UNESCO hopes this project will become a model for further development in a 
range of provinces. 


FUTURE PROGRESS AND CHALLENGES 


Despite what could be characterized as a general lack of attention concerning heritage issues in Af- 
ghanistan, the last few years have witnessed a noticeable increase in interest amongst both the Afghan 
and international communities, including the media. Culture in its broadest sense, including cultural and 
creative industries, such as locally produced film and contemporary art, are beginning to gain increased 
recognition both at home and on the international stage. There has also been an increase in national tour- 
ism in various provinces (in addition to a small number of returning international tourists, predominantly 


® UNESCO currently implements a project to this end funded by 7 This project is funded by the Republic of Korea. At the time of 
the government of Italy. writing, an international competition and jury selection process 
for an architectural design of the culture center are underway. 
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to Bamiyan province and the Wakhan Corridor), forming a logical starting point for economic development 
through conservation endeavors alongside aspirations for community heritage education and awareness. 

Furthermore, the international donor community has become increasingly aware of the potential 
contribution of culture to development in Afghanistan and numerous new and ongoing projects that employ 
culture as a central pillar of development have support for 2014 onwards. This is positive news and the 
Afghan community will reap the benefits of this current investment in the years to come. 

Further international assistance is still required and needed for perhaps another generation or longer. 
This assistance, especially in financial terms, is of course not unlimited and will be subject to the emphasis 
placed on it by foreign national governments, non-governmental organizations, and ultimately, the Afghan 
community itself. For Afghanistan, international assistance cannot realistically solve all the problems nor 
preserve all heritage. Assistance must continue to be targeted where it can make the highest impact which is 
a combination of emergency intervention at sites in particular danger (such as both of Afghanistan’s World 
Heritage sites in Bamiyan and Ghor provinces and a range of others), and in coordination, policy develop- 
ment, and strengthening local capacities in specific parts of the heritage sector. 

Efforts to preserve cultural heritage in Afghanistan must also be seen in the context of its placement low 
on the agenda of general development policies and priorities in a country with one of the lowest standards 
of living in the world. Therefore, a challenge for organizations working in the profession and the sector 
within Afghanistan is to raise awareness of the greater role that culture can play in peace and development 
and to explain their projects and objectives in relation to broad goals that address a wider range of pertinent 
development issues such as poverty alleviation, health, education, national identity, and the state-building 
processes. The next step is to encourage the new Afghan government and the wider international community 
to be more innovative in their approaches to development and incorporate culture and related initiatives 
into both policy and broad-based developmental projects. This strategy should help draw more funds into 
the sector, broaden its relevance, and appeal to the Afghan public, but, more importantly, mobilize culture 
in working towards the achievement of our common development aspirations for the Afghan community. 
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MULTI-LATERAL APPROACHES TO CULTURAL 
HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


Laura Tedesco 
US Department of State 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a privilege to be able to contribute to this conference volume about several projects in Afghanistan 
that the US Embassy has supported over the years in cultural heritage preservation. All of the participants 
of this conference have become involved in the field heritage protection because we share a particular un- 
derstanding of the value of cultural heritage in Afghanistan, both for Afghanistan itself and for its global 
value and significance. The unique heritage of Afghanistan reflects the nation’s complex and diverse history 
dating back millennia and this history, as reflected in monuments, archaeological sites and traditions such 
as poetry and dance, are inextricable from understanding the breadth of Asia’s rich past. We understand 
that the work we do has meaning during this auspicious period in Afghanistan’s history, and that this work 
has value well beyond our years. 

The elegant and simple plaque that stands at the entrance to the National Museum in Kabul which has 
written “A Nation Stays Alive When Its Culture Stays Alive” encapsulates perfectly the underpinning reason 
for United States support for preserving Afghan cultural heritage (fig. 6). A quick overview of how far the 
National Museum has come along, so as not to duplicate what other papers discuss, can be captured in im- 
ages of destruction that are all too painfully recent. However, there has been great progress over the years 
through the efforts of the international community and the citizens of Afghanistan themselves (fig. 7). The 
US Embassy was relatively late to come into the realm of contribution to cultural preservation, and our par- 
ticipation in that realm of experts working on Afghanistan’s cultural heritage preservation would not have 
been possible without partners. The work is unachievable without collaboration. Among our most important 
partners and supporters are Omara Khan Massoudi, former Director of the National Museums of Afghanistan, 
and Omar Sultan, former Deputy Minister for Culture. 

Since 2002 the United States has supported over fifty projects in the field of tangible and intangible cul- 
tural preservation, and has contributed more than $20 million to these efforts. This essay presents a selected 
overview of only a few of those projects. These serve as examples of successful, multi-lateral programs upon 
which future work can be built. 


PROJECTS AT THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


At the National Museum in Kabul in 2011 the US Embassy worked with a local organization, Sayyid Majidi 
Architecture and Design, to help enhance the overall security of the museum by, primarily, erecting a 
perimeter wall and guard towers, and relocating the vehicle parking to a safe distance from the museum 
building. Over the course of years spent working with Massoudi, we discussed how best to realize this goal, 
originally his vision, and how to operationalize such concepts in the historical and environmental context 
of the museum, while ensuring line-of-sight dynamics, aesthetic values, and community engagement (fig. 8). 

Also at the National Museum, the Department of State has had the privilege to support a multi-year 
partnership between the University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute and the museum staff since 2012 for the 
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cataloging and rehousing of the entire collection. This partnership also involves sustained training and 
conservation work of the patrimony housed in the museum (see Fisher, this volume and D’Alessandro and 
Hakimzada, this volume). This kind of collaborative effort is simply not possible without active partners 
such as the staff of the National Museum and the team from the Oriental Institute, who work there daily and 
reside in Kabul full-time. It is elements such as daily commitment to the work and carrying out the tasks of 
the partnership in the unique context of the National Museum that help to create genuine sustainability in 
cultural heritage management. 


RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


Another ongoing partnership of the US Embassy, Kabul is with the Aga Khan Trust for Culture (AKTC) ina 
multi-year project to stabilize Afghanistan’s most historic mosque, Noh Gunbad, located in Balkh province. 
The work proceeds best when the Embassy plays a supportive role and so the partnership has a main focus on 
the experts carrying out their work. Noh Gunbad is one of the earliest examples of Islamic architecture with 
very few known antecedents (fig. 9). The importance of the outstanding work being carried out by the AKTC 
with US support cannot be overstated in our era where cultural sites are being destroyed at shocking rates. 

In Herat, one of the region’s most important historical cities, the Afghanistan Cultural Heritage Consult- 
ing Organization (ACHCO), with support from the US Embassy, conserving the Shahzada Abdullah Mausoleum 
that dates to the Timurid period, fifteenth century cE, and the Abdul Qasim Mausoleum that dates to the 
twentieth century cE (fig. 10). These co-located mausolea reside in the historic Khunandiz district of cen- 
tral Herat. Though one is ancient and one is modern, both are living monuments that are actively used by 
Heratis on a daily basis for devotional visits and as places of social gathering. Thus, structural stabilization, 
restoration of tilework, and general preservation tactics are essential. 

Also in Herat, AKTC has carried out superb work in restoring the Citadel of Herat, Qal’a Ikhtyiaruddin 
(fig. 11). This work has been part of a partnership with the US Embassy and the German government, without 
which this project could not have proceeded. One key underpinning and essential feature of this effort was 
the participation of hired laborers. An element that can often go overlooked in cultural heritage preservation 
is the economic impact of job creation. Working with local artisans has the collateral effect of maintain- 
ing skill sets that can be lost to modernization, and senior artisans have the opportunity to transfer their 
knowledge in traditional craft techniques when their talents are engaged in cultural preservation projects 
(see Nazari et al., this volume). The multi-year project at Qal’a Ikhtyiaruddin supported 70,000 man-days of 
labor over five years in the completion of this project. This translates directly to employing fifty laborers 
for five years continuously. This has a substantial impact on the local economy and scores of families, and 
is unquestionably one of the major benefits of sustained cultural preservation work. 


DOCUMENTATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


Finally, one project that was exemplary of collaboration — which could not have happened without the sup- 
port of the Afghan Ministry of Information and Culture, the provincial government in Ghazni, and the secu- 
rity assistance provided by the US military — was the digital documentation of the justly-famous Minarets 
of Ghazni, the Victory Towers of the Ghaznavid sultans Masud III and Bahram Shah (fig. 12). 

This documentation project was undertaken in 2011 and in advance of Ghazni’s designation as the “Cul- 
tural Capital of the Islamic World in Asia.” The Ministry of Information and Culture of Afghanistan has been 
a great collaborator for all of the US Embassy projects, but for the Ghazni minarets we had to work together 
to identify a particularly efficient mission that could be completed in a short amount of time. Documenta- 
tion is the first step in any preservation work, and so creating laser scans of the minarets was the perfect 
plan. We invited specialists from the United States Parks Service to scan the towers, which took three days. 
However, rendering the data from the scanning, which is an intricate, tedious process, took over two years. 
The outcome and details of that work has been displayed inside of the Timur Shah Mausoleum in Kabul for 
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viewing by the Afghan public and is made freely available through the US Library of Congress. All data and 
results of the Ghazni Towers Scanning project is provided freely to local and international scholars and 
students of Afghan heritage and Islamic architecture 

Part of the realization of this project included inviting two young, talented Afghan architects to travel 
to the US for several months to assist with the laser scanning. They were supported with an ICOMOS intern- 
ship to work aside the Park Service specialists in rendering the data from laser scanning. This highlights the 
Afghan involvement and, again, the necessity of working collaboratively. We all must believe fundamentally 
that the preservation of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage is most important, most valuable, and what an honor 
it is for all of us to be part of that process. 
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DISCUSSION: 
ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORKS 
FOR CULTURAL HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


Kitab Khan Faizi Ajmal Maiwandi 
Academy of Sciences, Afghanistan Aga Khan Trust for Culture 
Charles C. Kolb Gil J. Stein 
US National Endowment for the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago” 


Humanities (retired) 


INTRODUCTION 


The perspectives presented below often focus on both abstract concepts and specific examples of coordina- 
tion, but several key questions arise. Namely, whether there should be a model for preservation work, who 
should be responsible for developing that model, what kinds of larger-scale institutions (such as govern- 
ments) can help implement that model across a variety of organizations and cultural heritage projects, and 
what the role of those institutions should be. Thus, the chapter is organized into three main topics: Areas of 
Inter-Organizational Cooperation, Modes of Cooperation, and Future Steps toward organizational frameworks 
of cultural heritage preservation. 


AREAS OF INTER-ORGANIZATIONAL COOPERATION 


Before we examine the role, challenges, and impact-capacity of higher-level umbrella institutions in creat- 
ing organizational frameworks for cultural heritage preservation, we should identify some particular areas 
of focus that require cooperative approaches. This section looks at how various organizations, lower-level 
institutions, and projects function cooperatively (or fail to), and what aspects of preservation work neces- 
sitate coordination from a higher level. 

Cultural heritage preservation in general includes locating materials (for example, surveying or archaeo- 
logical excavation) and collecting and preserving them. Object processing (cleaning or stabilizing, housing, 
and protecting), cataloging, and inventorying or creating collection databases are also a necessity. One goal 
should be to provide intellectual access: exhibition of materials, creating virtual collections, digitization 
of objects, and analog archival library and archival collections. Disaster preparedness (natural and human- 
created events) should be a component of these activities. A primary element of all of this this work is to 
employ standards for curation, protection, and documentation developed by international and national 
professional organizations. 








* This chapter is based on the discussion session from the ex- Kabul, Afghanistan. It includes aspects of the conversation that 
pert panel concerning Organizational Frameworks of Cultural occurred between the panel members, the panel moderator, and 
Heritage Preservation, occurring at the conference “Preserv- the audience members who participated in the discussion. 


ing the Cultural Heritage of Afghanistan,” November 10, 2014, 
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A wide variety of organizations, projects, and individuals currently compose the cultural heritage pres- 
ervation community in or related to Afghanistan. It is important to emphasize that these include not only 
international groups but many local Afghan organizations as well. These include local public institutions 
such as university departments, libraries, archival facilities, a network of national and provincial museums; 
governmental research institutes and private special-interest groups and institutes; foreign NGOs such as 
universities and private culture organizations; the culture sections of foreign governments, and international 
organizations such as UNESCO. Although all share a strong commitment to Afghan culture, these organiza- 
tions differ widely in scale, available resources, and specific areas of concern or focus. They represent many 
different but overlapping organizational missions. With all of these interested parties it would seem as 
though cultural heritage is in good hands. However, what often stands between these dedicated groups and 
a robust, effective system for preservation and education is that the nature of the work typically requires 
particular kinds of cooperation specific to each field and issue. Because cultural heritage consists of so many 
different complex components, it is only natural that heritage preservation would require a wide range of 
specialized expertise. This, in and of itself, means that preservation programs can only be effective if these 
organizations work in cooperation with one another. 

There seem to be two basic modes of cultural heritage preservation deployed throughout the world. One 
is proactive: preventative and related to systemic processes. The other is reactive: related to emergency 
support for stressed systems. Both kinds of work are imperative for the survival of cultural heritage. In Af- 
ghanistan, a conflict zone for decades, the latter has been the main mode of cultural heritage preservation 
in recent years, and rescue archaeology, such as the Mes Aynak Archaeological Excavations (see Timuri, this 
volume), is one example of this kind of work. Considering both the ongoing conflict and recent agenda of 
rapid economic growth through extraction of natural resources, it is something that we are likely see as an 
increasing focus in Afghanistan in the future. An early example of this kind of cooperation was the Aswan 
High Dam international salvage effort, which was coordinated by UNESCO in Egypt during the early 1960s. 

However, the challenge for all of us, not just in the university setting, but at the setting of local provin- 
cial governments and at the level of the national government, is to push beyond the reactive mode, to move 
toward what one could call a proactive orientation. We can then address questions including what are the 
problems that exist at the national level. From there we can look forward and anticipate where the emerg- 
ing threats to heritage are going to be or, more importantly, how do we envision protecting these resources. 
Thinking proactively, by its very nature, requires us to think at a broader level of engagement. Thus, it is 
almost as if two levels of action are needed at the same time, one of which benefits from coordination (reac- 
tive), and the other of which necessitates it (proactive). 

Another area of cultural heritage preservation where coordination is essential is museums. Be they na- 
tional galleries of archaeological collections, small topical or regional collection displays, or cultural centres, 
museums are meeting points for communities, both local and international (see Abawi et al., this volume). 
Because of this, the work of museums draws support and interest from all over the world and from a variety 
of organizational types. Foreign museums and universities often engage naturally in partnerships with local 
museums, but so do research institutes, private interest groups, foreign embassies, local organizations and 
institutions, and so forth. Even between museums themselves there are typically enough partnerships to 
require coordination of purpose and execution. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has worked very closely for decades in partnerships 
with museums across the western and central Asia. One of the main thrusts of these partnerships has been 
training museum professionals, including conservation personnel exchanges with museums in Iraq and 
Afghanistan (see D’Alessandro and Hakimzada, this volume). However, the conservators from the National 
Museum of Afghanistan have also received training at other internationally renowned institutions such as 
the British Museum in London. In many cases the training and methods of conservation taught vary or, oc- 
casionally, directly contradict one another. It has become apparent that, on quite a broad, global scale, lack 
of coordination has severely lessened the impact of these training efforts. Inside of the museums, it is clear 
that the missing element of a true organizational framework has in some cases hampered in-country train- 
ing, led to duplication of efforts, helped confuse museum personnel, and wasted resources. 
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The management of not only capital resources, but also cultural heritage resources is a broader area 
of need in terms of inter-organizational cooperation. There are legal issues that come into play, especially 
when talking about the repatriation of looted and illicitly exported artifacts (see Simpson, this volume). For 
effective and long-term management and preservation, Nancy Hatch Dupree has proposed the creation of a 
database of cultural heritage properties (see Dupree, this volume and 2002). President Ghani, similarly, called 
for the development of a detailed map of heritage sites across the country (see H.E. President Ghani, this 
volume), not only to document and preserve heritage, but also as a planning resource so that economic de- 
velopment can take into account the preservation of sites and monuments that might be threatened by these 
projects. These proposals are essentially one and the same, but the task is enormous and the challenges are 
varied. There are so many components in terms of expertise, funding, logistics and security, and timeframes. 

For instance, the Ministry of Information and Culture and Institute of Archaeology have registered over 
five thousand sites in Afghanistan, and yet that is only a fraction of what are likely tens of thousands of 
sites in existence. These include both historical monuments and archaeological sites, and their coexistence 
already suggests a necessary multitude of expertise. Many sites are located in areas of the country that are 
submerged in armed conflict or are controlled by dangerous factions. Thus, remote sensing of sites, using 
satellite imagery and other means, should be an important part of the methodology employed. This would 
add yet another key area of expertise to the requirements. 

Creating this total heritage database would be a proactive approach that could enable Afghanistan to 
identify effective preservation strategies for sites with high potential to be endangered by conflict, looting, 
urban encroachment, and economic development. This would supplant the approach, mentioned above, that 
relies on rescue tactics for sites that are already damaged or destroyed. 

Hopefully, another outcome of such a database would be the promotion of cultural heritage among the 
general public through facilitated research and tourism, both of which are key for sustainable cultural heri- 
tage preservation (see Abawi et al., this volume). Currently, most of the tourism that occurs in Afghanistan 
is generated by Afghan nationals. However, there may come a time when international tourism is a major 
industry in Afghanistan as well. It requires another level of investment but brings another level of economic 
development. 

And so it is clear that from the smaller-scale, rescue-oriented projects to mid-level, capacity building 
and supportive projects to the large-scale, grand plan of creating an overarching living record of the total 
cultural heritage of the country, a solid framework for coordination is needed. Within that framework should 
be models for operating, for groups both individually and cooperatively. 

Of course the question then arises, who should generate the models? Should they come from the organi- 
zational/expert level, or from a broader agency? And if it comes from organizations, then which ones should 
they be and how do they develop it collaboratively? Do we want this model to be comprehensive, that is, all 
inclusive of all of the issues involved in cultural heritage preservation? Or do we want it to be selective? In 
our deliberations, our decisions ideally are holistic or comprehensive versus selective. The question of scope 
is also relevant; it may be national, provincial, local, or a mixture of these. 

Afghanistan has an enormous number and variety of cultural heritage properties in need of preservation. 
And there are, of course, various ways of achieving that in terms of collecting data, processing it, cataloging, 
digitizing, and disseminating it. But these are small pieces, and a key question to bear in mind is how big is 
this picture? In just one country alone, how much is there to be done across so many different domains? It 
is an enormous challenge and we must recognize that no single group can do it alone. And so the fact that 
so many different institutions, within Afghanistan and from the international community, are involved in 
this, is, in fact, a strength, because different groups bring different kinds of expertise. And the partnerships 
that exist, illustrated and discussed during this conference, are really encouraging examples of what can 
be done by thinking both very small at the level of individual projects and thinking very big at the level of 
international cooperation. 
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CREATING A FRAMEWORK: MODES OF COOPERATION 


Since it is clear that coordination of cultural heritage preservation efforts would tremendously strengthen 
their effectiveness and impact, it is then necessary to decide upon the structure and logistics of such co- 
ordination. Basic questions include what level of coordination the different parties should have with one 
another, and if it is a large framework, whether that would be flexible, based on contextually-specific models 
of cooperation, a heterarchical model, or strictly centralized and hierarchical, derivative from some higher 
body. Models are paradigms or ideals that are conditioned by reality. Are there relevant models in the world 
that already exist that can be informative? Before that, even, as above, we have to ask ourselves who should 
decide as to the nature of the model(s) used? In Afghanistan, where there are so many local and foreign 
interested parties with a wide array of backgrounds and mandates, who sets the agenda and/or determines 
the path toward a comprehensive framework of preservation efforts? 

In any hierarchical model of coordination, one obvious choice for the coordinating body is the Afghan 
government itself. This is a centralized governing system, not a decentralized one. Other national govern- 
ments either do not have a Ministry of Culture or, if they do, those ministries take more of a ceremonial role 
than an active and substantial one. The Afghan Ministry of Information and Culture (MoIC), however, has 
been very active despite all of the limitations of resource that it has and all of the problems that come from 
working in the current military-political context (see M. Khalili, this volume). It has worked hard to develop 
lists of priorities and areas where it would like its international partners or donors to invest. 

However, it is no simple task to be the coordinating body for all such partners. For example, when one 
conceives of a project for Afghanistan, how would that work fit into existing priorities, and how exactly do 
cultural heritage groups manage their relationships with each other and the government? Beyond the initial 
implementation of the project, how does the work become sustainable for an extended period of time? Also, 
there are mandates and roles in coordination. There are so many activities happening here, whether it is in 
the private sector, in small organizations, art organizations, calligraphy organizations, poetry, literature; 
there are so many dimensions here. 

To help address these issues there had been a quarterly meeting convened by the MoIC with its col- 
leagues working in these various areas of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage. They shared the issues and prob- 
lems related to cultural heritage and based on these discussions the Ministry of Information and Culture 
would take initial steps. Following that, a program would be organized for international colleagues and key 
organizations working in Afghanistan to be free to operate in the place of the Ministry of Information and 
Culture. Hopefully this program is revived and conducts further coordination on the part of addressing the 
cultural heritage of Afghanistan. 

An International Coordination Committee for the Safeguarding of Afghanistan’s Cultural Heritage (ICC) 
was formed in 2002 by UNESCO, the Aga Khan Trust for Culture, and the Ministry of Information and Culture.' 
It is composed of select members but includes guests who make topical presentations. This structure allows 
for the gathering of information about sites in remote areas of the country, such as Jam, Herat, Ghazni, Hel- 
mand, Lashkargah, etc., where few organizations can send their personnel. That information is then shared 
with a wider group which benefits all ongoing culture projects. The group is open and the minutes of the 
meetings are available to all. Because this group integrates the global (UNESCO), the local government (MolIC), 
and various experts, it should be a productive setting for the building of a framework. 

This would be getting closer to a heterarchically based organizational framework for cultural heritage 
preservation, but there is clearly a dividing line between the Afghan government and its partner organi- 
zations. One example of this division can be seen in the compartmented response to broad issues of site 
preservation. The approximately 5,000 archaeological sites and 1,300 historical monuments that have been 
registered are in jeopardy. There are two basic, necessary functions in cultural heritage work, one of which 
is protection and the other is preservation. It is loosely understood that the national government has the 
mandate to protect the sites, while the expert community has the mandate to carryout the preservation 





1 See http://whc.unesco.org/en/activities/245/ (accessed July 
12, 2017). 
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work where needed. They are examples of coordination between these two aspects of the work, but they are 
rare and their cooperative efficacy is unclear. 

The Ministry of Information and Culture has undertaken numerous initiatives and taken the lead on key 
issues such as a national registration for historic monuments, an information database of monuments. It 
has also partnered with the Ministry of the Interior on the protection of cultural heritage properties, spe- 
cifically in the form of the 012 police force which is responsible for the properties in particular. However, 
the force is only 500 strong for the protection of all of the sites and monuments in Afghanistan; ideally, the 
MoIC can help increase the resources available for this. But a more powerful force for protection are the 
people themselves. Perhaps among all the challenges that Afghanistan faces regarding the preservation of 
its cultural heritage, public awareness is among the greatest (see Abawi et al., this volume). 

Regarding the issue of protection of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage more broadly, the MoIC has a draft 
policy in place. In 2013 this policy was submitted for endorsement by the Committee of Ministers, and cur- 
rently it is available in all departments of the Ministry of Information and Culture. Hopefully, soon it is made 
available to all. And if the government extends this policy further, it could be enriched by including the views 
of all partner organizations. Thus, the current process is the development and finalization of the document. 
Presently, it is required for organizations working in different areas of cultural affairs to cooperate with the 
MoIC, and it is requested that they step forward to help further enrich the policy, and help produce a firm 
document that could support other policies. 

Even with these examples of information sharing and collaboration among experts and between experts 
and the government, the decision making body is still the Afghan government. And so what about other 
possible models of cooperation? Furthermore, we have seen theories and glimpses of how the national Af- 
ghan government and the work of expert organizations can dovetail to produce positive results, but when 
we factor in the cultural counterparts within foreign governments, the mixture becomes more complicated. 

Perhaps to develop a paradigm of cooperation it is important to think in new, creative ways. Afghani- 
stan, like all nations is unique, and should develop its heritage needs to existing cultural norms and abilities 
to carry out preservation and intellectual access activities. The US does not work as a model because it is 
without a Ministry of Culture. The National Endowment of Humanities (NEH) in Washington DC is a kind of 
de facto Ministry of Culture in many aspects for the United States, as a result. And so the NEH along with 
the Department of State have taken particular pride in working oversees by having American institutions 
apply for funding to assist their counterparts in other areas of the world, particularly in conflict zones. 
More appropriate potential models come from Europe, notably France or Germany, or internationally, such 
as ICOMOS or UNESCO. 

Cultural heritage repositories create collections and those collections are often in a way overseen or 
assisted by professional organizations such as council of museums or libraries or archives, who also set stan- 
dards, or such things as cataloging or digitization or making materials accessible. Five types of repository 
organizations include: a) Libraries and archives (housing books, manuscripts, still and moving images, and 
born digital materials; b) historical and archaeological/ anthropological museums (holding material objects 
and documentation of these materials); c) natural history museums (material objects and object documenta- 
tion of flora and fauna used by humans); d) art museums (material objects and object documentation); and 
e) historical organizations (material objects and object documentation books, manuscripts, still and moving 
images, and born digital materials). 

In 2001, after 9/11, the United States began to take a greater interest in preservation of cultural mate- 
rials housed in overseas repositories. The key impetus for this change was the destruction and looting of 
portions of the Baghdad Museum. That particular activity resulted in the US development of an initiative 
to preserve the cultural heritage of Iraq. For similar reasons, the NEH was also starting to receive request 
for help in Afghanistan. From 2003 until now, the NEH awarded 19 grants for cultural work in Afghanistan. 

But these grants and the mandates presumed by them often function and materialize through the work 
of the grantees, who compose a larger field of experts than the handful of international organizations that 
exist perennially in Afghanistan. Thus, the model for organizational framework needs to be larger than that 
of a single country or government or umbrella organization. And it has to be flexible. 
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There are a lot of problems in this area, and for the community of cultural heritage experts to effectively 
address these issues, there needs to be a united effort. All organizations working in this field should be hand 
in hand so that together they actively operate and unitedly make efforts to address modes of preserving 
cultural heritage, either tangible or intangible. The Ministry of Information and Culture, without doubt, 
cannot address all these issues alone with the limited resources it has available. 

One model project for cooperation across fields of expertise, institutional directives, and organizational 
capacities has been the public-private collaboration between the Kabul Municipality and the Aga Khan Trust 
for Culture in the Bagh-e Babur restoration (see Sahibzada, this volume). However, one of the most challeng- 
ing issues has little to do with culture, or even diverging mandates and agendas within the realm of cultural 
heritage preservation, but instead is the issue of security in Afghanistan. We have witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the sites in many areas such as Helmand; should the security situation be an excuse? There are sites 
which the government can protect but maybe archaeological sites are occupied, and historical monument 
sites are occupied by IDPs. If the national or local government is watching them and they are looted, then 
to what degree are they involved in the looting? 

And the security problems also impact tourism, which is one aspect of a healthy national heritage pro- 
gram. Ironically, data from the national registration shows a slow development of international tourism 
in Afghanistan. For instance, Bagh-e Babur has drawn increasing numbers of foreign visitors. In Bamiyan, 
around 80,000 tourists visit annually. But concerning collaboration and cooperation among organizations 
working in Afghanistan in this area, fortunately there is some level of coordination among various organiza- 
tions working inside of the country, yet the hope is to slowly expand that cooperative framework to dozens of 
other organizations in different areas that contribute to the preservation of Afghanistan’s cultural heritage. 


FUTURE STEPS 


While there certainly have been efforts at coordination of cultural heritage preservation activities, a single, 
integrated system for cooperative engagement with the cultural heritage of Afghanistan does not yet exist. 
We have seen where certain partnership-oriented programs have succeeded, but what can the cultural 
heritage preservation community do to move toward the ultimate goal of developing a comprehensive or- 
ganizational framework? How can we be prepared to meet new challenges that arise? 

To move beyond the emergency phase, Afghanistan needs to strike the balance between development, 
commercial progress, and preservation. In the context of that development, those agendas need to no longer 
be in conflict with another. What frameworks are required for this type of development? 

Perhaps overlaying a framework or system of cooperative engagement on top of existing, often en- 
trenched modes of work is not the most effective measure for engendering effective cooperation. Perhaps 
a decision-making combination of the central government and foreign groups cannot reach a deeper level 
of structuring that would be truly transformative. Adopting the proactive approach to protecting cultural 
heritage really means developing university programs to train archaeologists, historians, architects, and 
heritage professionals of the next generation. In fact, it has to go further to the level of the primary school, 
and to the local mosques and Imams. It is incredibly important that children learn what it means to be part 
of a nation of Afghanistan with its rich and diverse mix of people; for example, that for a thousand years 
Afghanistan was a Buddhist country in the period before Islam. If people learn to value those things at a 
young age, then they are building a foundation in the purest, most proactive way to guarantee a future of 
protecting heritage. 

The emergency phase of cultural heritage preservation never ends; there a always be emergencies and 
new emergent threats to culture, but what may be happening now is that both the reactive projects and 
proactive projects are developing in concert. This is a very exciting place to be because at the beginning 
of this kind of development is where there is real room for creativity to propose ideas and to have people 
who are going to be decisive or willing to take risks to build structures that can change Afghanistan for the 
better forever. 
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Examples of this from other countries include the archaeological survey of India that is connected with 
their own cultural heritage infrastructure. Their job is to document everything possible to act in advance 
of the economic development that could jeopardize these cultural properties. If the documentation exists 
at the national level, no one is out there, no one is going to be at risk. Protection exists in advance, and 
ensures that rescue work is done. The very significant key element of this is a proactive structure, which is 
ultimately based on education and training. 

Ideas come from countries in Africa and Southeast Asia as well, where they have to protect their natural 
resources against the problem of economic poverty in culturally rich regions. Often in poor villages they set 
up preserves to protect wildlife. What they found is that if the local population is left out of the equation, 
animosity develops. But if locals are involved in the general protective structure as managers, developers, 
and decision makers, then they have a stake in the program. Instead of seeing heritage as their enemy, 
they see it as their way to a better life. This has positive ramifications down the line, and the goals of many 
different kinds of organizations are met. And so any framework whose purpose is to optimize the cultural 
heritage preservation efforts of multiple groups should incorporate at least four levels of engagement: the 
local government, foreign governments, specialist organizations, and local communities. This is especially 
true of local communities in the areas that most need protection. 

It is an enormous problem to balance the needs of economic development with heritage preservation, 
but the challenge is more for the government of Afghanistan and for all the international partners to re- 
define the terms of what that is. It should not cause opposition between the two, because if that is the case 
then cultural heritage loses every single time. It is important to find ways to ensure that people understand 
the benefits of preserving heritage. Cultural heritage is a source of pride but a priceless resource, and it is 
a non-renewable resource. 


CONCLUSION 


There is as of yet no definitive answer as to how to institute an overarching framework (or series of frame- 
works), but from among the points raised above we can see several key ideas emerge that can help. One is 
simple, critical, but difficult to attain, and that is improved primary, secondary, and undergraduate educa- 
tion in the cultural heritage-related fields (archaeology, history, architecture, museology, etc.). Another is 
inter-organizational coordination with flexibility. A third is that, whatever the organizing model, the highest 
level of that body, be it the local government, a cross-cutting committee of various groups, or something 
else, needs to engage itself in all of the various cultural heritage preservation operations in a reciprocal 
relationship of coordination and feedback. 

The cultural heritage of Afghanistan is too precious to leave it up to chance that preservation efforts and 
resources are maximized, at best, and not in opposition to one another or otherwise counter-productive at 
worst. Perhaps we should think of the development of an organizational framework similarly to the work that 
it should coordinate. Right now we are in the emergency phase of development of that framework, and we 
need to do what we can to coordinate the work done the best that we can. But at the same time we should be 
building cooperative structures from the ground up, so that an effective, long-term framework can emerge 
organically within the Afghan context. This is the surest way to achieve sustainability of both project and 
process — to create a system that has iterative sustainability procedures built into it. Many projects and 
organizations are already doing just that, but we now need to adopt it at the highest coordinating levels and 
simultaneously bring it into the curricula at the most basic educational levels. This is the way to address the 
short term cultural heritage problems that Afghanistan faces while ensuring a future where Afghan society 
itself has an organic means of effecting cultural heritage preservation. 
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THE ROLE OF MUSEUMS IN 
CULTURAL HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


Omara Khan Massoudi 
Director of the National Museum of Afghanistan (formerly) 


INTRODUCTION 


Museums have as significant a role in the social and historical progress of societies as they have in defining 
the culture of human societies. Therefore, it would be very appropriate to allocate and invest some consider- 
able national financial resources to museums every year. The rationale for the establishment and promotion 
of museums as a historical requirement is an imperative for advanced and developing societies. 

The National Museum of Afghanistan, founded in the early twentieth century in Kabul and now located 
10 km south of the city centre across from the ruins of Darulaman Palace, has been a centerpiece of the pro- 
tection and preservation cultural heritage in Afghanistan. Its grand displays of the rich pre-historical and 
historical remnants of Afghanistan’s past include incredible artistic and utilitarian objects from the Stone 
Age, Bronze Age, and Classical (Achaemenid/Seleucid/Greco-Bactrian) period, as well as extensive Buddhist,’ 
Islamic,” and Ethnographic collections. 


HISTORICAL ROLE OF MUSEUMS 


In the oldest times, the word “museum” was used to describe higher-education institutions. In the seven- 
teenth century, when European societies were shaken by the renaissance, museums were reimagined as 
educational and cultural preservation centers. The renaissance helped European ascendency and eventually 
enlightened Asia and other countries including our own, mountainous Afghanistan. 

Our nation, at first under the reformist and progressive leadership of King Amanullah Khan (r. 1919- 
1929), broke the chains of British colonialism and took the path towards progress, social justice, and national 
identity. Alongside the spread of schools, national assemblies, newspapers, audio-visual media, emancipation 
of women and their involvement in the formation of the new society, factories, and other development, the 
National Museum was also established. 

The foundation of the first National Museum was also laid in the auspicious era of King Amanullah in 
1919. With its establishment, the flow of cultural, historical, and archaeological artifacts to outside of the 
country — which had been ongoing for ages — was blocked and the artifacts were collected at the National 
Museum. Although the National Museum did not — and still does not — have the space and the resources 
of a truly national museum, it has preserved and protected our cultural and historical treasures for almost 
a century. 








! The so-called Buddhist period in Afghanistan (ca. first-ninth 2 The so-called Islamic period in Afghanistan (ca. ninth-nine- 
centuries CE) spans a number of historical periods, including teenth centuries CE) includes various dynasties such as the Saf- 
the Kushan, Kushano-Sasanian, Hun, Sasanian, and Kabul-Shahi _farid, Ghaznavid, Ghorid, Khwarzem, Mongol, Timurid, Mughal, 
periods. Safavid, Durrani, and Muhammadzai. 
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The signing of official agreements with foreign states in 1922 for archaeological excavations also facili- 
tated possibilities for our cultural and historical assets to find their way to the National Museum, instead of 
being smuggled abroad, thus enriching our national cultural treasures. Over the years, the National Museum 
managed to find its place alongside prominent international museums and therefore attracted international 
cultural and archaeological interests to Afghanistan. 


DESTRUCTION AND PROTECTION OF AFGHAN CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Sadly, when the civil wars broke out the National Museum also plunged into a pitiful era of darkness. Par- 
ticularly bad were the 1992-1994 civil wars, which not only killed our defenseless people but also destroyed 
our economic and cultural institutions, and in May of 1993 the National Museum was turned to ashes when 
rockets hit its edifice (fig. 13). 

Unfortunately, too many of the articles and artifacts that made up our national cultural treasure and 
which formed our national identity, were looted, burned, and smuggled for sale in international markets. 
While these losses are irreparable, efforts have been made to recollect some of the articles and over the past 
few years some 10,000 artifacts which were plundered have been returned to the National Museum with 
the assistance of Interpol and UNESCO. Fortunately, parts of our national treasure which were taken to safe 
locations by the employees of the National Museum have been restored and now add to our cultural pride 
(fig. 14; see also Massoudi 2015, pp. 45-50). 

And so where did the notion of taking artifacts to city centres and safe locations come from? It is evi- 
dent that in 1988 the last units of the former Soviet Union forces left Afghanistan in accordance with the 
Geneva agreements, and it was widely understood that the Democratic Government of Afghanistan would 
handover the power to the Mujahideen, or the Jihadi parties would take over anyway. In consideration of the 
political situation then, the National Museum authority and director Anwar Khan Katawazai held a series 
of consultations with key staff members of the museum about the safety and protection of the collections. 
It was understood that in underdeveloped countries, a transfer of power also means gaps in governance. 

After lengthy discussions it was agreed upon that some of the most important and interesting artifacts 
should be collected from their various locations and transferred to secure premises. There was an under- 
standing that with the deterioration of security and governance, these historic artifacts would be exposed 
to serious risks if gathered at one location, but if they are dispersed into two or three places, or even more, 
risks could be mitigated. 

This decision of the staff of the National Museum was shared with then Minister of Information and 
Culture, Bashir Royeghar, and fortunately with his instruction the issue was set forth to the President for 
approval. It was God’s will that then President Najibullah not only approved the plan but also ordered that, 
in close coordination with key officials of the National Museum and the Institute of Archaeology and sup- 
ported by security forces, some of the most important and matchless articles of the National Museum must 
be itemized, recorded, and transferred to safe locations inside the city (the Ministry of Information and 
Culture, the National Bank, and the Presidential Palace). This endeavor was executed in 1989 and the items 
were sealed in booths and locked down (fig. 15). 

What the National Museum officials had anticipated came true in 1992, when the factional wars broke 
out. The museum is located on the west side of the city of Kabul, and the majority of Afghanistan’s historical 
and cultural articles were stored there. 70 percent of what was in the National Museum was looted, and the 
upper floor of the museum was set on fire. The building was turned into a dilapidated place and the very 
few artifacts that were left were in terrible condition (fig. 13.3). 

It is worth mentioning that for several years the National Museum employees did not have access to their 
offices for security reasons and were nominally stationed at the building of the Ministry of Information and 
Culture. During the Taliban regime (1996-2001) more than 2,500 historical items that were in the shape of 
anthropomorphic statues were destroyed on the mere justification that they were in contrast with Islamic 
sharia — they were so oblivious that these very artifacts composed our ancient identity (fig. 16). 
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The looted and destroyed items, meanwhile, were smuggled outside of Afghanistan for sale in interna- 
tional markets where avaricious buyers were in dire search for rare ancient antiques. 

Sometimes there were inaccurate and fallacious commentaries in foreign media about these issues. How- 
ever, relevant staff members of the National Museum maintained a unified position and opinion when asked 
questions such as “where are the ancient items, which are they, how many are there, etc.” by the media and 
others. This stratagem actually proved very effective in helping to keep the secrets of the National Museum 
secret (fig. 17). 

In 2003 when then President H.E. Hamid Karzai was visiting the bank in the Presidential Palace, the rel- 
evant delegation gave him the good news about the ancient royal grave goods of Tillya-Tepe (the Bactrian 
Treasure). His Excellency then shared the news with the media and the public, which was warmly received 
inside and outside of Afghanistan; some cultural institutions then expressed interest in exhibiting these 
artifacts (fig. 18). In 2003, Fredrik Hiebert, who is an archaeologist of the pre-historic era and has worked 
with Russian experts in excavations in Central Asia, arranged a visit from the American National Geographic 
Society to Kabul and expressed willingness to launch an exhibition. We shared the issue with the Minister 
of Information and Culture, the Minister of Finance, Father of the Nation (King Zahir), and the Presidency 
and received their verbal approval to organize international exhibitions in order to introduce our history, 
arts, and ancient culture to the world. In a meeting in the National Museum, Mr. Hiebert then requested of 
me to borrow the artifacts for exhibitions. 

The National Museum directorate, pursuant to legal stipulations on preservation and protection of cul- 
tural and historical valuables, verbally agreed to the exhibitions and initiated efforts to identify, itemize, 
and record the objects which we had stored in the bank vaults of the Presidential Palace and the Ministry 
of Information and Culture. The National Geographic Society of America immediately agreed to this and 
prepared a Memorandum of Understanding through which the Society undertook responsibility for financial 
costs, invitation of experts, and setting up an inventory of items. 

In April 2004, after approval from the Presidential Palace, officials of the National Museum and the 
Institute of Archaeology started the creation of the inventory. These efforts were undertaken successfully 
and, because of the burning of museum records in the 1993 fires, we ensured that all of the information was 
saved on digital hard drives in both Dari and English languages. 

In 2005 the artifacts that were kept in the Ministry of Information and Culture were also registered in 
the inventory. It’s very relevant here to thank the leadership of the Ministry of Information and Culture, 
the National Geographic Society of America, foreign experts such as Victor Sarianidi, Fredrick Heibert, Carla 
Grossman, employees of DAFA, Debra Klimburg-Salter, staff of the National Museum, and the Institute of 
Archaeology for this project (fig. 19). 

With the establishment of the interim government and the start of rebuilding efforts across the country, 
the National Museum was also taken out of the ashes and with the assistance of Afghanistan’s international 
friends in 2003-2004 efforts to rehabilitate different aspects of the National Museum kicked off and here I 
would like to extend my specific gratitude for the assistance of Greece, the United States, the Netherlands, 
and Japan. 

After an era of darkness, we were enabled to launch the first exhibition at the National Museum in 2004 
and showcase some aspects of our national treasure to the public. Over the years, the museum continued 
to regain its lost objects and has increasingly been able to host the young generation of Afghan and foreign 
visitors (fig. 20). 
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FURTHER EFFORTS OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM IN CULTURAL 


HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


Moreover, since the establishment of the interim administration, the National Museum has undertaken a 
series of initiatives and implemented a number of projects such as the following: 


Immediate and serious consideration of the remaining items in the museum’s storage facilities that need 
urgent prevention, cleaning, repairing, and treatment. Despite our meagre means, we have made consid- 
erable progress on this front. 


Enhanced working and investigative capacity of the museum employees in a number of areas. 


Approximately twenty-seven different training workshops have been organized in various areas such as 
museology, restoration, and decor and execution of standard exhibitions domestically. 


Visits by museum employees to foreign countries for training particularly in the restoration of artifacts, 
photography, documentation, etc. 


Organizing English language and computer training courses supported by UNESCO, SPACH, and other 
cultural organizations. 


Transformation of the tawildar system of storage management into curator-managed collection and push- 
ing its approval through the Council of Ministers. 


Formulating plans for a new building for the National Museum that is in compliance with international 
professional and safety standards, and in this regard, I would like to express profound gratitude to the 
Embassy and Government of the United States. 


An agreement for the set up of a database for the National Museum, which meets international standards, 
was signed with University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute and thus far 100 percent of all the artifacts in 
the National Museum have been included in the database. This process has also enhanced the professional 
and research capacity of our curators and deputy curators and for this I would like to thank the Oriental 
Institute (see Fisher, this volume). 


Launching exhibits of Afghan artifacts in a number of countries including France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
USA, Canada, Germany, UK, Sweden, Norway, and Australia. The Bactrian Treasure exhibition not only 
proved very effective in reintroducing the ancient Afghan arts to the world, but also exposed the real 
cultural face of Afghanistan — from the Bronze Age to the second century AD — to the world. The exhibits 
also elevated our technical capacity and generated almost US $4 million in revenues. The Bactrian Trea- 
sure exhibition also improved relations between the National Museum and cultural organizations such 
as UNESCO, ICOM, and Interpol, which played a pivotal role in returning some of the looted artifacts to 
Afghanistan. So far, approximately 15,000 artifacts have been returned and this process should continue 
to be seriously pursued. 
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PARTNERSHIP FOR PRESERVATION: 
THE DIGITAL INVENTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF AFGHANISTAN 


Michael T. Fisher 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


The collateral damage and long-term effects of decades of war in Afghanistan have left the National 
Museum without a complete or secure inventory of its priceless and unique holdings. Over the past 
five years the collaborative project between the National Museum and the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago has been creating a full digital inventory of the museum’s artifacts. Of equal 
importance, the project has endeavored to establish a sustainable system for the ongoing data cap- 
ture, data revision, and digital maintenance necessary for long-term protection of, and access to, a 
comprehensive record of the artifactual heritage of Afghanistan. 


INTRODUCTION 


Conflict, conflagration, and limitations of time and resource had robbed and prevented the National Museum 
of Afghanistan, located in the Darulaman district of southwestern Kabul, from having a complete record of 
its outstanding archaeological and ethnographic collections. The fires that spread through the building in 
the early 1990s burned approximately 90 percent of the museum’s original catalog, leaving little informa- 
tion behind as to what it originally contained (fig. 21.1; Stein 2012, p. 123). Efforts to inventory the museum 
since then have been largely paper-based (fig. 21.2; see Massoudi, this volume) or limited to specific subsets 
of the collections. Thus, one of the many cultural heritage preservation needs recognized by the US Embassy 
in Kabul was a complete and digital inventory of the holdings. 

Upon receiving a multi-year grant from the Embassy of the United States, Kabul, Afghanistan, the Orien- 
tal Institute (OI), under the direction of Gil Stein, set out to design a partnership with the National Museum 
of Afghanistan that would accomplish several clearly defined goals in the areas of inventory, systemization, 
preservation, and training. This paper first describes the background of record-keeping at the National Mu- 
seum, then the methodologies and results of the inventory partnership, and finally it offers some thoughts 
as to future directions for digitization practices and cultural heritage preservation in Afghanistan. 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM’S ARCHIVES 


In the late 1990s the staff of the National Museum and the Society for the Preservation of Afghan Cultural 
Heritage (SPACH) made a record of the surviving artifacts, then counted at roughly 7,000 (Grissman 2009). In 
2003, with the Ministry of Information and Culture’s reopening and reconstruction of the museum, the US 
Government, National Geographic, the National Endowment for the Humanities, UNESCO, and other organi- 
zations assisted the staff in conducting a partial, paper inventory of its remaining holdings. This inventory 
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counted approximately 12,000 of the objects inside of the museum and all 22,300 pieces held in the secret 
vaults beneath the Presidential Palace (Lovgren 2004). 

The recognized need for a computer database to house digitized versions of these inventories led to sev- 
eral efforts that laid the groundwork for future database projects. The first was developed for the National 
Museum in 2006 and held 600 object records before minor technical issues, irresolvable without extensive 
computer coding language skills, inhibited its use (Ajmal Yar, pers. comm.). In 2010 the Austrian Academy 
of Sciences designed a new, very sophisticated relational database that used Oracle software as a backend 
and that could be accessed via URL over a wireless network. In order to meet the demand for a bilingual in- 
ventory in Dari and English, the database could access Google Translate, over the internet, to convert Farsi 
terms into English or vice versa. 

While these efforts were in some ways groundbreaking, neither database ended up holding more than 
a few thousand records and both fell into disuse. It appeared that the complexity of using, accessing, and 
maintaining the Oracle database was overly challenging for non IT-specialists. Furthermore, the necessity of 
internet connectivity for translation and access was problematic in terms of both its inability to capture the 
Dari terminology correctly and as a security issue. The results of these early attempts at creating an advanced 
digital repository for National Museum’s collections indicated that an entirely different approach toward 
digital recording was warranted if it was to gain staff participation and have sustainability in Afghanistan. 


MUSEUM PARTNERSHIP PROJECT: DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


In a 2002 article, Nancy Hatch Dupree outlined a series of actions necessary to protect cultural heritage in 
Afghanistan. These included “building training components into every project;” “employing information 
technology as a tool for research;” “maintaining a database” of cultural heritage properties; discovering sus- 
tainable internal and external funding sources; and incorporating communities (2002, pp. 986-87). Clearly, 
the impact of war on cultural heritage goes beyond destruction and loss — it can break down the elements 
within a society that cultivate and promote cultural heritage (ibid., p. 984). While the NMA-OI Partnership’s 
inventory project cannot target that problem directly, it is possible to use Mrs. Dupree’s mandates to ensure 
that the combined efforts of the international and Afghan communities create a more sustainable and valu- 
able contribution than simply a digital “product” (see Lowenthal 1989; see also Knox 2015, p. 54). 

And so, the five main goals of the partnership between the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
and the National Museum of Afghanistan are to: 


1. Develop a secure and user-friendly Dari and English computer database while integrating previous 
inventories and digital data sets; 


2. Create the first complete digital inventory of the estimated 40,000 objects remaining in the mu- 
seum; 


3. Make preliminary conservation assessments of the objects as part of the inventory process; 


4, Re-house the objects in acid-free, archival-quality containers for longer-term storage and pres- 
ervation; and 


5. Train the museum staff in international standards of database, recording, and artifact-manage- 
ment procedures. 


Because foreign assistance in cultural heritage preservation functions best within a locally meaningful 
framework (see Fontani and Cassar, this volume; Cassar and Noshadi, eds. 2015, p. 15), the earliest efforts of 
the Oriental Institute’s (OI) team after arriving in Kabul in May, 2012, focused on absorbing the complexities 
of the museum’s archiving history and soliciting the opinions of the museum staff. These processes took 
place in workshops, training seminars, and brain-storming sessions held nearly every day for several weeks 
(fig. 97). After that initial period, the Partnership went to work finishing the design of the database and 
inventorying system using a combination of input received, international museological standards such as 
the Getty Museum Object Identification System, and a recurrent feedback system. 
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Once the OI staff came to understand the concerns of the museum personnel and the issues that existed, 
the second step was to integrate the work that had been done in previous years. In adapting the old data 
for inclusion in the new database, the OI team learned much about the recent history of museology at the 
museum and the various overlapping systems that different projects and organizations had employed in the 
administration and curation of the collections. Understanding how these systems fit together, or failed to, 
in some cases, was crucial for the OI team, the Museology Department, and the curatorial staff in working 
together to create a viable, single system of recording that still reflected the original, pre-war system of the 
1950s, 1960s, and 1970s (see also Massoudi 2015, p. 50). 

Another challenge to creating a fully digital recording system included wireless connectivity due to 
the size, cement construction, and limited electrical capabilities of the building. Many older institutions 
such as the National Museum that are forced to operate without advanced internal wiring have addressed 
this kind of problem by creating a series of independent networks, each separately accessible in different 
locales within the building. While this solution is sufficient to provide universal internet access, populating 
a singular off-line database, which is necessary in Kabul with regard to cyber security, requires a unified 
inventorying system and, thus, a single network capable of covering the entire museum. 

To that end, the Partnership developed a system of movable WiFi units complete with voltage regula- 
tors, uninterruptable power supply batteries (UPSes), and WiFi signal extenders (fig. 21.3). Because they are 
mobile, these units enable wireless access even in the deepest parts of the museum’s storage areas, where a 
substantial part of the inventory had to occur. The enclosed UPSes allow the network to remain functional 
even during the frequent power-outages, providing fewer interruptions to the work and decreasing data 
loss. To improve the range of the wireless network, which needs only electricity and the right physical con- 
figuration, the museum’s electrician worked in tandem with the inventory team to repair old or add new 
electrical sockets where needed. 

While developing the database, building the wireless network, and beginning to inventory the store- 
rooms, the Partnership also began training sessions meant to engage and empower the curatorial and con- 
servation staff members. The topics have ranged from basic computer usage and data entry, to workshops 
covering a full range of practical and academic topics relevant to Afghanistan. These topics have included 
the historical and archaeological background of various periods, artifact and material identification, com- 
puter usage, and safe handling and repacking of artifacts. The Partnership also provides specialist lectures 
on subjects such as the dissemination of Buddhist art and iconography, political history, pottery traditions, 
ancient stone tool technology, and numismatic analysis.’ 

Finally, basic training on programming and maintenance of the FileMaker Pro relational database has 
been important for ensuring both the sustainability of the inventorying system and the scalability of the 
museum’s new digital approach to artifact management. With strong programming skills, staff are able to 
continually upgrade not only the software, but also the structural design of the database to meet new digital 
needs as the recovery of the National Museum continues to progress. 

Working with the curatorial, museological, and conservation staff beyond the basics of an inventory has 
been one of the keys to gaining the general participation of the museum staff (fig. 22). As Stein has noted, 
one of the strongest elements of the project has been the genuine engagement by the staff, nearly as a whole. 
Eliminating “knowledge monopolies” helps to ensure that the museum continues to grow and function at an 
institutional level (Stein 2013). Furthermore, leaders have emerged internally to help design and promote 
the practices of the project, which is a critical component of a sustainable system. 

In terms of information technology, the database is designed to meet needs specific to the National 
Museum of Afghanistan (fig. 21.4). These include instant translation from Dari to English or English to Dari 
(“translinguality”), the FileMaker Pro off-the-shelf, easy-to-program platform (simplicity), and analogy to 
the various paper recording systems used there in the past (familiarity). The translation feature is based on 








*T would like to thank Edmund Herzig and Matthias Naue, of the ect is not detailed in this publication, it is been an incredible, 
Balkh Art and Cultural Heritage (BACH) Project for their collab- multi-disciplinary project to preserve and research the cultural 
orative involvement with training and lectures on the topic of heritage of the Balkh (Bactrian) region. See http://www.balkh- 
numismatics at the National Museum. Though the BACH proj- heritage.org/ (accessed July 12, 2017). 
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bilingual thesauri meticulously built by the Dari-speaking museum staff within a classification framework 
designed by the OI team (with reference to international standards such as the Getty Museum Object Iden- 
tification System). Thus, it reflects the Dari-language terminology commonly used in the museum, ensuring 
that it is meaningful to the heaviest users. However, it also merges that lexicon with broader international 
classification conventions to meet the purposes of researchers and specialists both in Afghanistan and from 
around the world. 

Among the database’s IT innovations are button-activated pop-up windows that display fully integrated 
tools for identification of artifact attributes such as geological composition, standard pottery type, or nu- 
mismatic identification. The intended effects are to instantly provide relevant specialized information that 
is difficult to find in Afghanistan, where access to libraries and internet are somewhat limited, and to help 
bolster the institutional capacity of the museum for maintaining and transmitting knowledge. To that end, 
the Partnership also reproduces hard copies of key reference materials, where necessary, and provides them 
for the museum staff. 


MUSEUM PARTNERSHIP PROJECT: RESULTS 


Over four years into the project, the Partnership, now under the Field Direction of Alejandro Gallego Lopez, 
has inventoried the entire collection? — over 40,000 objects — in both Dari and English. At least one curatorial 
member and one project member collaborated on the recording of every artifact (fig. 23), and each object 
record is complete with categorization, description, photography, conservation assessment, and location 
history. Alongside the inventory the Partnership has also reorganized the storerooms, outfitting them with 
new shelving structures, and it has re-packaged the artifacts using acid-free, archival-quality materials to 
safeguard every object for medium- and longer-term storage (fig. 24). 

The reorganization of storerooms, in conjunction with the database’s location system, has not only 
made the objects safer and more accessible, but it has also accomplished the collateral achievement of 
transitioning entire storerooms from being under the external control of the so-called tawildar system to 
being under direct curatorial control. The tawildar system, which places the artifacts in each storage area 
under the responsibility of an individual otherwise external to the museum, had been mostly effective at 
safeguarding storerooms of objects for the many decades leading up to the civil war. However, it is an older 
system that in today’s world inhibits many basic museological, curatorial, and conservation functions (see 
Abawi et al., this volume). Thus, the transition to curator-controlled storage facilitates new levels of access 
to and management and preservation of the collections. 

Another area where the Partnership has worked to expand the capacity of the museum is in its research 
capabilities, as the database features substantial querying power. An example of its utility is the reconstitu- 
tion of one of the more complex artifacts held in the museum, the SK 4A inscription from the reign of Huv- 
ishka in the Kushan dynastic temple at Sorkh Kotal (fig. 25.1). It was written in the rarely attested Bactrian 
language and inscribed in a modified Greek script, describing achievements in construction and restoration 
of the site’s dynastic shrine. The digital inventory enabled the registrars to track down all of the inventoried 
blocks that this ancient inscription comprises, though they had been spread throughout the museum in the 
midst of the disorganization created by the civil war (Sims-Williams 2012, p. 78). 

Furthermore, Fisher and Stein (2016) see the query capabilities of the database as a means for not only 
for scholarly research, but also public education. It helps in this area by improving curatorial ability to 
develop new exhibitions, public programs, and international collaboration. For example, the National Mu- 
seum of Afghanistan collaborated on the 2015 loan-based exhibition in Prague, Czech Republic, showcasing 
artifacts from the Afghan site of Mes Aynak; the curatorial staff used the database to select the objects and 








? 22,300 artifacts, including the precious-metal funerary objects tial Palace (Lovgren 2004). The Museum Partnership Project has 
discovered by the Soviet-Afghan expedition to Tillya Tepe (see integrated the records from these collections with the records 
Sarianidi 1980), ivory statues from Begram, and nearly 2,000 of objects in the NMA database. 

ancient coins, are housed in bank vaults beneath the Presiden- 
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then locate them in their storage areas. Concerning public education, the database has aided the curators 
in producing photos for pamphlets and posters to be distributed to school children. Finally, newly changed 
object labels in select display cases are based on the descriptions and images stored in the database (Noor 
Agha Noori, pers. comm.). Functions such as these, which can inform and engage the public, are particularly 
important in Afghanistan after decades of war and civil strife have substantially impacted the bond between 
the population and its cultural heritage (see Dupree 2002 and this volume). 

Another way that the digital inventory has contributed to the preservation of cultural heritage in 
Afghanistan has been not just determining what is present in the museum, but also what is missing. In 
2007 the Museology Department was tasked with detailing exactly what looters had stolen during the civil 
war of the 1990s. Without a complete inventory they were still able to compile a mini-catalog of missing 
objects. Over the course of the current inventory project, the Partnership has been able to locate dozens of 
the purportedly looted objects. Furthermore, it has confirmed either the theft or destruction of hundreds 
of irreplaceable artifacts including several marquis pieces. Creating a database of what is missing is an 
important collateral function of an inventory; now the museum can inform local and international authorities 
as to what can possibly be recovered. Additionally, this effort to identify what had been stolen is supporting 
the development process for a bilateral ban on the importation and trade of antiquities between the US and 
Afghan governments (for further information see Stein, this volume). 

One of the more noteworthy objects that the Partnership “rediscovered” during the inventory process 
was a fragment of a cuneiform tablet originally excavated from Old Kandahar in 1977 (fig. 25.2; Fisher and 
Stolper 2015; Helms 1997). The staff of the National Museum was able to immediately identify the cuneiform 
document as an artifact of significance for Afghanistan that would fit quite well within the intellectual 
purview of the Oriental Institute. Matthew Stolper at the Oriental Institute was then able to identify it as 
one of the pieces excavated by Sven Helms in the 1970s, and Stolper then proceeded with analysis of the 
Elamite inscription based on the digital photographs created by the inventory project. This work resulted 
in producing the first scientific report of the tablet fragment, and considered it within the context of the 
Achaemenid empire’s bureaucratic milieu. 

The epigraphic structure and contents of the tablet, the paper argues, support the likelihood that a 
fortification archive, in the same mode if not the same scope as the Persepolis Fortification Archive, existed 
within or near the citadel of Old Kandahar, and that Kandahar was likely ancient Kandara§ and the adminis- 
trative seat of Arachosia (Fisher and Stolper 2015, pp. 19ff.). One way that this work is significant is that it is 
some of the only research currently being conducted on the archaeology and history of Kandahar. Thus, it 
exemplifies that through processes such as digitization and preservation such research can occur and reach 
the world, even during the ongoing war in Afghanistan. 


PARTNERSHIP SUMMARY 


As shown above, the National Museum of Afghanistan-Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago Part- 
nership has aided in improving multiple and varied aspects of the functionality of the National Museum, 
and yet all of these activities share core principles. As N. Dupree has identified, war and exile have disrupted 
the continuity of the local culture in Afghanistan; however, by providing continuity of practice, the NMA-OI 
Partnership is reinforcing processes and approaches that can continue to serve the museum long after the 
project concludes. Through systemization of not just inventory procedures but also meta procedures, the 
Partnership aims to establish a stronger institutional memory and sustainable set of museum practices and 
policies that can help prepare the museum, and digitally safeguard its collection, for future generations both 
inside of Afghanistan and around the world. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE 


Though outside of the mandates of the NMA-OI Partnership grant, there are several logical extensions of 
the basic work that the Partnership has so far accomplished in the National Museum. The first would be to 
integrate the digital inventories of provincial museum collections (e.g., for Ghazni; see Filigenzi, this vol- 
ume) and then to digitize and integrate the paper inventories of the remaining museums (e.g., for Herat; see 
Shaikhzada, this volume). Where no inventories have been made, or where the collections are only partially 
recorded, teams can start the digital recording of artifacts from scratch in accordance with NMA-OI proce- 
dures. Because engagement with populations, collections, and professionals located in the provinces is a pri- 
mary component of a healthy national cultural heritage environment (Dupree 2002), the analysis, recording, 
conservation, and digitization processes for provincial collections are as important as those for the capital. 

Furthermore, integration of the nation’s various artifact datasets would be a relatively unprecedented 
but hugely facilitative achievement. However, such a grand digital repository should not be restricted to just 
the country’s museum inventories. Ideally, the cultural heritage community should strive to create a single, 
multi-disciplinary database that incorporates all “cultural heritage assets and properties” (ibid.: 986) across 
multiple data platforms and types. 

For instance, ongoing efforts to create a detailed heritage site map of Afghanistan are working to produce 
integrated landscape, archaeological, monument, preservation-status, and economic-development datasets 
(see H.E. President Ghani, this volume; Azizi et al., this volume; Stein 2015). To recombine these with the 
ethnographic and archaeological collections, photo archives, reference materials, and historical sources that 
contextualize such landscapes and architectural remains would be an astounding achievement that could 
lend layers of meaning to otherwise isolated and somewhat sterilized data. 

It is one important goal to discover the architectural remains of ancient societies, to recover their mate- 
rial evidence of human life from within, and to preserve each separately to modern standards in appropriate 
storage environments. However, it is another level of accomplishment entirely to be able to create a digital 
structure and system of management and analysis that can demonstrate and preserve the humanity that 
exists in the otherwise immaterial relationships between the different types of material correlates of human 
society. The technology currently exists to embark on such a worthy endeavor (Schloen 2013; Schloen and 
Schloen 2014), and so creating a unified database that includes and prioritizes all facets of Afghan cultural 
heritage equally, but which also enables their mutual engagement, should be the paramount goal for cultural 
heritage collaboration going forward. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM HERAT 
Abdul Ghafur Shaikhzada 


National Museum of Afghanistan, Herat 


INTRODUCTION 


Museums are treasure houses of national pride and symbols of cultural value that are crucial tools in the 
process of intellectual development of both the cities and countryside. As the research and writings of nu- 
merous scholars have suggested, the ancient history of Herat and the creative minds of the Heratian/Aryan! 
ancestors have been a positive and informative story of civilization in Afghanistan. The National Museum 
Herat, currently located in the restored remains of the city’s citadel, Qala-e Ikhtiyaruddin, is the main re- 
pository and showplace for the rich cultural legacy of western Afghanistan. 


EARLY YEARS OF THE HERAT MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


The collections of the National Museum Herat have a long locational history. The museum was first es- 
tablished in an old Timurid building in the Chahar Bagh area almost a century ago, in 1925, by Ghorbandi 
Shuja-ul-Dowla, then governor of Herat. In 1934 the city expanded, the Timurid building was destroyed, 
and the museum collections were moved to the Herat Hotel. Then in 1945, they moved to the Herat Munici- 
pality, followed by the Ministry of Information and Culture’s Independent Directorate. All of the historical 
artifacts were moved again in 1965, by decision of authority, to the lobby of the governor’s headquarters 
for storage. In 1994, Ismail Khan brought the collections to the Qala-e Ikhtiyaruddin (see Khushbeen and 
Baba Timuri 2008), the citadel of Herat that might date as far back as the Achaemenid period (ca. 500 BCE; 
cf. Franke 2008b, pp. 77-82). 

Unfortunately, through the decades of violence and civil unrest, the museum has been destroyed and 
looted several times. Its most precious and rare artifacts, those that were created by the innovative minds 
of the ancient inhabitants, were stolen. The looted artifacts include, but are not limited to, 1,665 gold, silver, 
and copper coins, a number of old rifles dating to the fifteenth-sixteenth century cE, forty-five handwritten 
manuscripts, and other rare historical objects such as paintings in the traditional miniature style (Khushbeen 
and Baba Timuri 2008, p. 8). During the era of Taliban rule, 110 unique pre-Islamic sculptures that introduced 
cultural identities of the ancient people to today’s generation were, sadly, damaged and/or destroyed (ibid.). 

Between 2004 and 2005, Ismail Khan, reappointed as governor of Herat, had the museum collections 
moved several more times until they finally returned to the newly demined Qala-e Ikhtiyaruddin (fig. 26; 
Khushbeen and Baba Timuri 2008, p. 9). The destructive outcomes of the Civil War and Taliban period were 
not the only threats to the artifactual heritage of Herat; years of neglect, poor preservation, and constant 
movement of the collections left them in a terrible state. Furthermore, unprofessional storage conditions in 
most of the numerous housing facilities used for the artifacts over the decades had caused them to be badly 
affected by oxidation, salt, dust, humidity, and erosion. 








' The proper nouns “Herat” and “Aryan,” like “Iran,” are both Rud, that flows through Herat (Ball 2008, p. 200; Haase 2008, 
etymologically derivative of “Haraiva” in Old Persian and “Haré” p. 19). 
in Middle Persian, similarly to the name of the river, the Hari 
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RESTORATION OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM HERAT 


In light of the tragic events and losses due to decades of conflict, an old and famous saying can be consoling: 
“We have fallen, but still we are the same people.” 

The Herat Museum still has 498 records that contain 2,500 pieces that span the chronological range from 
the Neolithic period to the modern era (fig. 27). The collection includes objects from the Chalcolithic Period, 
the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, the Bactrian period, the Achaemenid period, the Greco-Bactrian period, the 
Kushan period, the Hephthalite period, the time of Ashoka, and the Islamic period that covers the reigns of 
the Saffarids, Tahirids, Samanids, Ghaznavids, Seljuks, Ghorids, Khwarezms, Mongols, Timurids, Shybanids, 
and Safavids. Furthermore, there are an additional 289 cards that contain lists of books, manuscripts, and 
important documents that demonstrate a positive view of the region’s history to both the local population 
and that of the world. 

To protect and preserve these substantial, surviving parts of the collections, in 2007 (1386 AH) the Herat 
Museum began a collaborative restoration effort involving the Ministry of Information and Culture, Massoudi, 
director of the National Museum of Afghanistan, Dr. Ute Franke of the German Archaeological Institute, 
the Afghanistan Archive, and the Institute of Islamic Art Museum in Berlin. Through the deployment of 
professional, experienced teams from the Berlin Museum and the National Museum in Kabul, it became 
possible to repair, clean, preserve, count, and register the Herat Museum collections (fig. 28). 

Four years later, on January 14, 2011, the National Museum Herat opened its doors to the public and it 
has since welcomed a great number of international and national visitors.’ Due to the increased demand for 
visitation, the expansion of the current museum and/or building a new museum seem urgent. To respond to 
this urgent need, cooperation of relevant departments of the Ministry of Information and Culture is critical. 


COLLECTIONS IN CONTEXT 


The region of Herat, located in western Afghanistan along the Iranian border, has at least limited evidence 
of occupation from the Bronze Age until the modern day. The Bronze Age components of the Herat Museum 
collections, generally unprovenienced, were originally thought to have come from elsewhere in Afghanistan, 
such as Tashqurgan or Baghdis, but the more recent discovery of third and second millennium BCE sites such 
as Gulran (Franke 2008b, p. 74) have connected the northeastern part of the region to the Bactria-Margiana 
Archaeological Complex that spans northern Afghanistan and southern Central Asia (Franke 2008a, p. 31). A 
shared material culture can be seen in funerary objects such as carved stone hourglass-shaped “miniature 
columns” or weights. Connections to both the Helmand river valley civilization and the Indus valley civili- 
zation are also seen in Bronze Age artifacts from the Herat Museum such as ceremonial, twisted-shaft, flat 
blades (ibid., p. 32). 

Historically, the city of Herat was mentioned (as “Haroyy”) in the Zoroastrian holy book the Avesta that 
dates to the first millennium BCE; in Achaemenid sources from around the sixth century BCE (as “Haraiva”); in 
the writings of Herodotus ca. 480 BcE; and then by Strabo, Arrian, and Pliny regarding Alexander the Great’s 
conquest of “Areia” (ibid., pp. 29-30). In later antiquity Herat was an important trade town located at the 
crossroads of the Silk Route and the northern route to Bukhara (Haase 2008, p. 19), and appears in Parthian 
and Sasanian sources as well. However, material evidence for settlement of the region before the Islamic 
period had been scant before the German Archaeological Institute conducted their archaeological survey 
from 2005-2007 (see Franke 2008b). Under the Ghorids (twelfth century cE) Herat became a capital city, and 
it later flourished during the period of Timurid rule (fifteenth century CE; Ball 2008, p. 200). 

The culmination of the German archaeological efforts in Herat was excavation at Qala-e Ikhtiyaruddin 
itself, complementing both the regional survey and the restoration of the museum. Early Islamic levels of 





* The weekly revenue generated by the Museum, 200,010 AFN, is 
deposited with the Treasury Department and receipts are stored 
locally. 
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the citadel date to the Ghaznavid period (tenth century cE), but two trenches uncovered a large, nearly solid, 
brick structure and its pre-Islamic antecedents. The earliest layers beneath the brick massif featured first 
millennium BCE occupational debris such as a bilobate, socketed bronze arrowhead, unglazed, undecorated 
pottery, grinding stones, a gaming piece, hearths, and so forth. These are the earliest material remains so 
far evidenced in the city of Herat (Franke 2008b, pp. 80-82). The question of whether the foundation of the 
citadel dates to the Achaemenids, Alexander, or the Hellenistic period, however, remains unanswered (ibid., 
p. 77). 

The display collections of the Herat Museum, from Bronze Age alabaster lamps (Franke, ed. 2008, fig. 65) 
to the eighteenth century cE Divan of Bidel Dahlavi (Franke, ed. 2008, fig. 115), are arranged chronologically 
and are housed in a part of the citadel whose long, pointed-arch hallways run perpendicular to the uphill 
slope of the building’s foundation. Every gallery is laid out latitudinally, each one a step higher than the 
last. As one moves upward through the galleries, one’s imagination also moves forward through time, as if 
in an archaeological step trench. In one of the most extensive galleries, the magnificent pottery, metalwork, 
and glasswork of the medieval Islamic period truly help to contextualize the most visible remains of the 
Qala-e Ikhtiyaruddin, and, vice versa, the restored ruins of the surrounding citadel help to give context to 
the artifacts.’ 


CHALLENGES FOR THE FUTURE 


Recent efforts in Afghanistan have highlighted the lack of experience and inadequate access to professional 
training in cultural heritage preservation that Afghans face. On the other hand, they do care about pres- 
ervation of their national cultural heritage and are willing to educate themselves on the issue. It has been 
noticed that some visitors become concerned as soon as they see the Buddhist sculptures in the lobby of 
the exhibition hall, but as soon as it is explained to them that the exhibition is for education purposes, so 
that Afghans can learn how their ancestors lived before Islam, their concern fades away. In Afghanistan, in 
comparison to middle class, the broader populace seems to have a more positive view toward the historical 
and cultural values of heritages. As a starting point, we must elevate the importance and value of cultural 
heritage amongst the middle class, and develop new strategies to encourage the broader population to value 
this patrimony. 

Enemies of the Afghan homeland have created challenges, obstacles, and difficulties in various histori- 
cal periods for cultural heritage preservation and it is a daunting task, now as ever. There is a long, difficult 
road ahead in order to reach the desired destination of progress and expansion. We hope that both regional 
neighbors and the friendly, partner countries around the world lend their utmost efforts for the return of 
Afghanistan’s confiscated artifacts that had been smuggled out of the country in recent years. For a long 
time, the Herat Museum was assisted by the Berlin Museum’s Islamic Art Institute, and this partnership was 
effective in the protection of the Herat Museum collections. Right now, significant numbers of collected 
objects still need identification and repair, but the Herat Museum lacks the technical self-sufficiency to 
perform such work. Thus, we are hoping that the German team once again comes to the museum and helps 
us to take care of these valuable objects. 

Establishing a database, collecting and documenting objects, registering list cards, and diagnosing the 
affected objects of the Herat Museum, need skillful and professional consideration in accordance with in- 
ternational standards. The official museum staff and the authorities are fighting against ongoing threats to 
the Herat Museum, but they need to enhance their knowledge and professional capacity in order to succeed. 
Providing opportunities to achieve this goal is a priority. 

It is now more than ever an urgent task to exploit the broader definition of “museum” and establish a 
relationship between the public and the exhibitions, while still maintaining and managing the artifacts in 





3 For discussion of an earlier but similar approach to the Museum 
of Islamic Art in Ghazni, situated in the Timurid ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
mausoleum, see Filigenzi, this volume. 
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storage for transfer to the custodians of the next generation. The following are the permanent responsibili- 
ties of the museum officials: primary safety; methods of safety procedure; distinguishing between helpful 
and harmful methods of preservation; environmental standards; maintenance of rooms, depots, and labs; 
procedural safeguarding of the artifacts; and continuous attention to public exhibitions as a public aware- 
ness service and education for visitors. In addition to routine daily activities, the Herat Museum is in contact 
with relevant institutions and uses their potential and available resources for better protection of cultural 
heritage. And lastly, on behalf of the National Museum Herat, I thank and appreciate cooperation and as- 
sistance of the international community and cultural institutes provided to us for protecting our cultural 
heritage. I hope that this cooperation continues in the future. 
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Art and Exhibition Hall of the Federal Republic of Germany — National Museum of Afghanistan 


Michael T. Fisher 


Oriental Institute, University of Chicago* 


INTRODUCTION 


As Afghanistan has undergone many significant changes with respect to its governance, society, culture, poli- 
tics, and economic bearing over the past century, the roles that museums play in society have also changed 
considerably. Since the founding of the first public museums in the seventeenth century CE, they have come 
to address progressively wider audiences, and have taken on new and broader roles. As that development 
has continued into the twenty-first century, museums have gone beyond simply the storing of objects; they 
have increasingly focused on public engagement — not only to educate the public about the history and ar- 
chaeology of a region, country, or subject matter, but also to use a knowledge of the shared past and culture 
as a way to define and reinforce national identity. But alongside these relatively new roles, museums are also 
important facilities for research and scholarship. For Afghanistan, which has experienced severe limitations 
in the education of its population through nearly four decades of war and stints of repression, the question 
arises, then, which to prioritize: public outreach or scientific research? 

This discussion chapter considers these issues and their practical relevance in the current context of 
Afghanistan. It is organized into three main topics: three main roles of museums, looting and repatriation 
of museum objects, and logistical challenges. Finally, it considers the long-range outlook for museums in 
Afghanistan and make suggestions for the future prosperity of the artifactual and ethnographic heritage of 
the nation. 


THE ROLE OF MUSEUMS IN PUBLIC AWARENESS OF 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Public outreach is of prime importance in Afghanistan, and “awareness” is a key concept for both the preser- 
vation of cultural heritage and the development of a stable society. For example, if the ten or eleven million 








* This chapter presents the results of the panel session charged tured format than free-flowing conversation would typically 
with the task of discussing the conference papers and issues yield, and has focused on the most relevant points; however, it 
pertaining to the role of museums, occurring at the conference is generated from both the focused and open-ended dialogue of 
“Preserving the Cultural Heritage of Afghanistan” on November the panel session. It includes not only the perspectives of the 
10, 2014, Kabul, Afghanistan. The written version herein has moderator, and the three panelists, but also the audience mem- 
reorganized the discussion from that session into a more struc- bers who contributed questions and suggestions for the panel. 
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young Afghans who participate in education become fully aware of their cultural heritage, after several 
generations, there will no longer be a need for security forces to stand in front of historical sites for their 
protection or to prevent the theft and illicit traffic of artifacts. If the current Afghan generation achieves 
such awareness, then it would become the largest protector of Afghan history, and cultural heritage would, 
in effect, protect itself. 

In Afghanistan, during the 1990s and early 2000s, looting of the National Museum, destruction of its ar- 
tifacts, and a resulting breakdown of cultural understanding occurred in the recent past at the hands of the 
local populace (see Massoudi, this volume). Now, though, many communities understand that they would be 
selling or destroying their national honor in committing such acts. This understanding requires a great deal 
of awareness, but how can we facilitate the spread of awareness among the youth so that they know that it is 
the wealth of their nation, that it belongs to them, and that they are responsible to strive for its protection? 

Museums are a place where experts can engage with the public and with a variety of overlapping com- 
munities such as primary and secondary schools, families, groups of friends, coworker units, and others, to 
promote awareness. The American Association of Museums defines a museum as “an organized and perma- 
nent non-profit institution, essentially educational or aesthetic in purpose, with professional staff, which 
owns and utilizes tangible objects, cares for them, and exhibits them to the public on some regular schedule.” 
Moreover, museums can be facilitators for the spread of knowledge. 

From these definitions it is clear that museums can be educational, and yet a museum is completely 
different from other educational institutions such as schools and universities. Artifacts do not know the 
boundaries of language and hence museums have an advantageous position compared to other public service 
agencies; they can help provide a social component to education and development of the community. In 
Afghanistan the social fabric of the nation has been particularly vulnerable to factional divides that largely 
coincide with ethno-linguistic distinctions. Afghan museums, thus, should take on a particularly large role 
in promoting knowledge and understanding of the shared past of a people that often find themselves divided 
by language and extra-national affiliation. 


THE ROLE OF MUSEUMS AS CENTRES FOR RESEARCH 


As great an impact as public outreach can have, primary research is also a key function of museums, es- 
pecially in a country where standard education has suffered so much through war and the repressionist 
agenda of extremist regimes. It can help to reinvigorate the Afghan archaeology and history communities, 
to promote the redevelopment of scientific means of negotiating the past, and to foster scholarly momentum 
in these crucial fields. Without access to research collections and the facilities to study them, university 
students cannot truly engage with the material of the past, and their learning is restricted to textbooks 
that are typically out of date or otherwise insufficient for advanced learning. That is how a field dies, and 
how the Afghanistan of the future would have no chance to educate its population in the disciplines related 
to its cultural heritage. Furthermore, without trained and educated experts who are experienced with the 
artifactual collections, there is little guidance for the population and little capability to turn a collection of 
old dusty objects into an accessible and meaningful means of engagement with the past. 

And so public outreach and scholarly research form a symbiotic relationship. The museum must embody 
both roles; one as the main portal for the public to access its shared cultural patrimony, and one as a centre 
for scientific study of the past. For example, the Afghan Academy of Sciences, a governmental research or- 
ganization, maintains the Ethnographic Museum of Afghanistan,’ housed in the Shah Bobo Jan Palace, which 
endeavors to meet both needs including those of student researchers in particular. 

The Ethnographic Museum holds approximately 1,000 pieces from different provinces that are grouped 
into four zones. Types of national and local dresses, handcrafted utensils, and accessories from different 
ethnicities include objects made of clay, stone, copper, and wood from Nuristan, Kunar, Nangarhar that 





‘which is separate from the Ethnographic Section of the Na- 
tional Museum of Afghanistan. 
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compose the Gandharan or the Eastern zone of the country. Meanwhile, the ethnographic remains from 
the Northern zone of the country include items such as large tents of the Turkmen and Qaqaq people and 
various dresses and handicrafts of the Uzbek and Hazara that were common in those cultures. The Southern 
zone of the country includes different woven dresses, samples from the carpet weaving set which were 
especially used in that area, and also designs from the eshtop (a kind of stove) which belonged to the people 
of Balochistan, plus different musical instruments from different provinces. 

The unique ethnographic collections of this museum explain the characteristics and specifications of dif- 
ferent ethnicities of people living in different areas of Afghanistan. One of the purposes of the Ethnographic 
Museum is to provide its visitors with an introduction to a wide range of cultural modes of living within the 
country, but also to allow students to visit in order to conduct research projects of their own that are based 
on the objects housed there. However, in order to fully capitalize on the research potential of this collection, 
it needs to develop better facilitating mechanisms such as a digital database of its holdings. 

We have already seen the growing research capabilities of the National Museum of Afghanistan, and the 
utility of having a digital, searchable record of its holdings (see Fisher, this volume). However, having two 
modes of organization, the National Museum that includes both ethnographic and archaeological collections 
and the Ethnographic Museum that specifically features a separate ethnographic collection, raises the ques- 
tion of whether a large distinction should be made between ethnographic and archaeological heritage in Af- 
ghanistan. How different are they, and how should museums treat their display and preservation differently? 

Some of the prime foci of archaeology are time and chronology, whereas within the field of ethnogra- 
phy time tends to take a backseat to space or “culture” or “people” as structuring principles of display and 
explanation. Thus we can see one major division already between the two sections. However, in the Ethno- 
graphic Museum of the Academy of Sciences, particular attention is given to chronology where possible. 
Furthermore, once chronology is considered within ethnography, it becomes clear that there is no universal 
maxim that archaeological objects are by nature older than ethnographic ones. 

Another common distinction is the nature of the material, which tends to be more organic among eth- 
nographic objects (where for archaeology the organic material such as textile and wood decomposes). This, 
however, is entirely circumstantial and, again, based on a skewed understanding of the relationship between 
time and artifact — i.e., that the organic components of older objects would necessarily have decomposed 
more than newer ones. This ignores the fact, as above, that not all archaeological objects are older than all 
ethnographic objects, and it also ignores variation between depositional contexts. In fact, the often-arid 
climate of Afghanistan helps to preserve organic material for hundreds or in some cases thousands of years. 
One example, on display in the Mes Aynak exhibition at the National Museum, is the Buddha seated in medita- 
tion pose on a lotus throne, dated to approximately 500 cE, whose material composition is entirely of wood. 
And so, a firm distinction between archaeology and ethnography on these bases is perhaps a fallacy, and any 
such division should be used heuristically at the most. 

In fact, in Afghanistan especially, there can be great disclarity between what belongs to the historical/ 
archaeological Islamic section and the ethnographic section, showing a potentially high degree of related- 
ness. By creating a stronger and more formal interface between the archaeological and the ethnographic 
heritage museums could possibly engender a closer connection between the population, who presumably 
identify in personal ways with the ethnographic objects to a greater degree than with the ancient ones, and 
the archaeological aspects of the national cultural patrimony. 


THE ROLE OF MUSEUMS IN FORMING A NATIONAL IDENTITY 


If museums are a centerpiece in the promotion of cultural heritage awareness, the development of the 
educational sector through facilitating research, and the connection of a sometimes divided population to 
its shared past, then they are also key in promoting a national identity. Furthermore, as a meeting point of 
communities, both local and international, a museum can also engage the entire world in the heritage of 
its home country. 
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Museums in the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan face the challenge of how to present the pre-Islamic 
past (especially the 1,000-year history of Afghanistan as a predominantly Buddhist country) to a modern, 
diverse Muslim Afghan audience. The National Museum has done an impressive job in this regard by devel- 
oping whole galleries on the Buddhist history of Afghanistan and on the Buddhist site of Mes Aynak. The 
challenge that the museum is currently addressing is integrating these galleries into educational programs 
and outreach that teach audiences (especially school-age children, but adults as well) about Afghanistan’s 
Buddhist past in a culturally sensitive way. This also conveys the idea and value of interconnected diversity, 
or a “cultural mosaic,” as a key element that helps to define Afghan national identity. 

Beyond Buddhism and Islam, the historical and archaeological records of Afghanistan demonstrate enor- 
mous cultural and religious diversity. This represents an opportunity in the realm of museums and national 
identity — by demonstrating the ancient religious and cultural diversity, museums can both teach a tolerance 
for multiplicity and can show that Afghanistan has always been a diverse land. This mix of varied elements 
is precisely what forms the unique cultural mosaic that helps define modern Afghan national identity (see 
Dupree, “Time for Action,” this volume). 

Another challenge for the future is that creating a truly national museum means that this program of 
education and outreach has to extend beyond Kabul — it is enormously important to expand and improve 
the system of provincial museums (for current progress in this respect, see Shaikhzada, this volume). Fur- 
thermore, these provincial museums need to be well equipped, in both training and resources, in order to 
convey these messages about historical education and definition of national identity through diversity. 

While every museum speaks to multiple audiences, the museums of Afghanistan have the challenge of 
not only addressing a highly diverse Afghan audience, but also educating an international audience. In many 
cases, this audience simply does not know about the many cultural achievements of Afghanistan throughout 
its existence or its important role and contributions to world history. Today, if you travel the world, Afghani- 
stan is sometimes simplistically perceived as little more than a land of terror and war, with kidnappers and 
suicide bombers in every city. When the foreign public sees the true history of the country, it will challenge 
the limiting nature of such ideas. The picture that they had, the terrible picture of Afghanistan that comes 
from the past decades of war, should be erased, as a nation needs both internal and external acceptance in 
order to survive and prosper. The museums of the country have a central role in addressing this issue by 
promoting the nation of Afghanistan as a dynamic and ancient place full of history that has far more to offer 
the world than war and terror. 

One tool that the National Museum of Afghanistan has for confronting this issue is the incredible collec- 
tions, such as the famed Bactrian gold and the spectacular Begram treasure, that it can loan out to museums 
around the globe for special public exhibitions. This plays a major role in international relations, creating 
important ties with the governments, the populations, and the cultural heritage preservation communities 
of other countries. The traveling collections introduce the realities of Afghanistan to the world beyond what 
the often war-focused press presents. 

Indeed, through the remnants of the past societies of Afghanistan we can see many achievements in 
human history and prehistory. We can see, as examples, the very early development and perfection of ad- 
vanced stone tool technology in the Palaeolithic period; the early patterns of urbanism and international 
relations of the Bronze Age; the admixing of peoples from Greece to the Asian steppe of the Greco-Bactrian 
period; the often peaceful integration of many different belief systems and modes of life during the Kushan 
period; the wondrous arts and architecture of the Ghaznavid, Ghorid, Timurid, and Mughal periods; and 
the varied proliferation of cultural ideas from the nineteenth century to today. This is the Afghanistan that 
museums can uncover for both its own population and that of the world. 


LOOTING AND REPATRIATION OF ARTIFACTS 


If one important role of museums as repositories is to house, protect, and preserve artifactual heritage, 
then the identification and recovery of looted objects should be a major concern. The National Museum of 
Afghanistan has identified that looters had removed approximately 70,000 objects from its confines during 
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the 1990s (see Massoudi, this volume). Since then, recovery has occurred both internally, through the con- 
fiscations conducted by the joint police section of the Ministry of Information and Culture and the Ministry 
of the Interior, and externally, by different international parties. 

Cooperation with international organizations includes the Afghan ratification of the UNESCO conventions 
of 1970 and 1995 concerning illicit trafficking of antiquities,? and The National Museum of Afghanistan and 
ICOM collaboration to produce a Red List of at-risk objects in multiple languages. This list has been distrib- 
uted widely, including to Interpol, to allow international authorities to identify smuggled pieces. What is 
perhaps the most successful repatriation program has relied on the cooperation of a variety of international 
organizations but has primarily functioned museum-to-museum. Of the over 9,000 repatriated objects, ap- 
proximately 2,400 have been returned from the UK via the British Museum, and that project had been a true 
collaboration between the personnel of each institution (for further information, see Simpson, this volume). 
Similarly, a first group of 1,400 repatriated ethnographic and archaeological objects returned to Afghanistan 
via the Foundation Bibliotheca Afghanica “Museum in Exile” in Switzerland, with the assistance of Director 
Paul Bucherer-Dietschi, UNESCO, and the Ministry of Information and Culture (see Bucherer-Dietschi 2015). 

Thus, recovering the approximately 60,000 objects still missing from the National Museum requires 
strong international relationships in the cultural area especially. The nation of Afghanistan currently has 
this support, and will continue to have it. However, it has not yet achieved the goal of acquiring back all of 
the artifacts that were lost. This requires a continuation of good relations with large cultural organizations, 
with museums, and with foreign countries, but hopes for repatriation of more smuggled artifacts are high. 


LOGISTICAL CHALLENGES 


The promotion and reclamation of the nation’s cultural heritage are two paramount functions of museums in 
Afghanistan that can help stabilize a fractured society and preserve the cultural patrimony for future generations. 
However, there are myriad smaller-scale, logistical difficulties that these museums face every day that limit their 
potential as key components in the foundation of the future of Afghanistan. One of many that we highlight here 
is storeroom management, because it affects so many other aspects of cultural heritage preservation. 

The value of effective storeroom management is at least two-fold: preservation and education. Beyond 
the obvious relationship between good physical storage conditions and the long-term stability of an artifact 
(see D’Alessandro and Hakimzada, this volume), storeroom management can be a tool for cultural heritage 
preservation by implementing organizing principles for the collection and its metadata. Essentially, order 
preserves information. 

Storage depots can seem, and in most cases should be, far removed from the public eye, but they still 
have an important role to play in the education of the public. A well-organized storeroom, whose objects and 
their metadata are readily accessible and searchable to museum staff, empowers curators to produce more 
meaningful exhibitions and to change exhibitions more frequently. Circulating the artifacts on a regular 
basis can be the difference between a museum that receives local visitors once in their lifetime and one that 
has continual engagement with the community members. It is the latter, engendering deeper familiarity 
with artifacts, cultural heritage sites, and the processes of heritage management, that builds education and 
awareness much moreso than the former. 

The problems that museums in Afghanistan face with respect to storeroom management are multitudi- 
nous, and include the mundane, such as lack of proper equipment, as well as the grand-scale such as deficient 
education in these fields. Collaborations between the National Museum of Afghanistan and foreign countries 
have helped to improve both aspects through financial and material support and training programs, but for 
the long term there needs to be more financial support from the Afghan government and stronger cultural 
heritage curricula in the school systems. 





? However, Afghanistan has not ratified the UNESCO Convention 
of 1954 (Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict). 
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Another logistical challenge to effective storeroom management in Afghanistan has been the long-stand- 
ing use of the tawildar system. This system, in which a separate individual is personally, legally responsible 
for the contents of a storage area, dates back centuries and has been since deployed across many govern- 
ment departments and organizations. It can be quite effective at managing the storage and movement of 
simple governmental properties such as office furniture, documents, and equipment. However, because the 
museum is a special building fulfilling specialized roles and is, thus, unlike other government offices, not 
every standard system will be effective there. 

The shortcomings of the tawildar system, which had been discontinued in Iran for over 100 years, began 
to become apparent for the National Museum during the 1990s when looting happened regardless of those 
individuals’ responsibility for the contents of storerooms. The system’s limitations were further demon- 
strated when the Taliban regime forced the keyholders to open their storerooms at gunpoint and proceeded 
to destroy artifacts with sledgehammers. Since 2003, while the current government has been resurrecting the 
National Museum, the tawildar system has mostly shown itself to be a significant impediment on curatorial 
and conservation staff’s access to the artifacts with which they must work in order to re-record, restore, 
preserve, and display them. 

Thus, over the past two decades, the tawildar system has neither protected the objects nor facilitated the 
work necessary to protect them. Fortunately, over the last three years the National Museum’s partnership 
project with the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has been able to digitally inventory the tens 
of thousands of objects that remain in the museum and then gradually transfer them from tawildar control 
to curatorial control (see Fisher, this volume; Massoudi 2015). This has been a crucial step in the progress of 
cultural heritage management in Afghanistan. 

There are many other logistical issues that hamper Afghan museums’ ability to reach their capacity, 
including things such as lighting and electricity, climate control, pest control, storage capacity, and many 
more. But at the core, solving the issues of effective staffing and stronger governmental funding would 
improve all of these across the board. One without the other is problematic, but having a trained, educated 
staff built around expertise, along with substantial internal funding, would enable improving both simple 
problems and larger-scale challenges that Afghan museums continue to face. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen examples of the many difficulties with which museums in Afghanistan contend in preserving 
cultural heritage, as well as the important, multi-faceted role that museums must play in order to bring 
together the relics of the past, the scholarly study of them, and the interest and engagement of the public. 
To conclude, though, we discuss a possible way forward for cultural heritage and museums in Afghanistan. 

Despite all of the hard work done in the country’s national, provincial, and topical museums over the 
past decade, Afghanistan still needs rehabilitation and protection of its cultural heritage. This had not been 
fully possible without the support, experiments, experience, and guidance of international western ally 
counties. Afghanistan cannot reach the level of international standards without such help. For instance, 
Great Britain, Germany, and the US, as well as eastern countries such as India and others, have helped and 
supported Afghanistan financially, materially, and morally to protect its cultural heritage and identify the 
culture’s value. But emphasis should be placed on the idea is that it is up to Afghans to widen their capacity 
in the areas of preservation of cultural heritage. Unless a group or foundation itself commits to build its 
own capacity, elevate itself, learn from significant experiences, and unless it works hard, it is not possible 
to reach the level of international standards necessary in order to protect culture. 

Within the museums of Afghanistan over the last decade we have seen great strides and huge efforts 
from both the Afghan and international cultural heritage communities to not only safeguard artifacts and 
put them back on display, but also to train, educate, and engage different sectors of the population. As it 
seems inevitable that international funding for these institutions diminishes to normal levels in the future, 
it is essential that the local government increase its own support of Afghan museums. 
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Areas where internal funding could have a huge impact on the preservation of cultural heritage and the 
cohesion and stability of the nation include: cultural heritage textbooks and learning workshops for primary 
and secondary schools; museum-oriented scholarships for museology, archaeology, and history students at 
the university level; equipment and expanded outreach programs for the museums themselves; training and 
capacity building for museum curators, registry staff, and conservators; and higher salaries for museum 
staff to attract and maintain top talent at those positions. The Afghan public is ready, the museum staffs 
are willing, and the international community should continue to contribute much in terms of training and 
capacity building that enables museum professionals to incorporate new skills and technologies into their 
efforts at conservation, curation, and exhibition development. The final piece of the puzzle is a sustainable 
plan for robust local funding of these treasure houses of Afghan material culture. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF BAGH-E BABUR 
(BABUR’S GARDEN) 


Amanullah Sahibzada 
Bagh-e Babur Trust 


INTRODUCTION 


Bagh-e Babur, built in the early sixteenth century CE, is one of the most visited and beloved attractions 
available today in modern Kabul, nestled into the folds of the Koh-e Sher Darwaza, southwest of the city 
center. This paper first introduces the many periods of construction that have contributed to the modern 
garden landscape, which spans over 11 ha. It then discusses the methods used to restore the garden in the 
wake of the many waves of destruction that have been visited upon it over the centuries. Finally, it presents 
the current state of Bagh-e Babur as a modern cultural experience and haven for the families and visitors 
of Kabul, Afghanistan. 


ZAHIRUDDIN MOHAMMAD BABUR 


In 1504 cE, the young Timurid heir Zahiruddin Mohammad Babur, who had lost control of Ferghana and Sa- 
markand, was without a throne and so traveled to the northern part of Afghanistan. Before long he invaded 
Kabul to depose the infant heir of Ulugh Begh and then ruled there until 1526 cE, becoming the first in a long 
line of Mughal emperors. During this period, Babur began a construction program of buildings and gardens 
in Kabul and a number of Afghan provinces. Among them are Wafa Garden, Orta Garden in Paghman, and 
what became Bagh-e Babur in Kabul (fig. 29). Unfortunately, except for Bagh-e Babur, all of the other loca- 
tions have been lost. In 1526 cE, Babur took his army to India and ruled from there until his last day. Before 
his death, Babur had made the request to his family that he be laid to ground in Bagh-e Babur in Kabul. 


BAGH-E BABUR AFTER BABUR 


When Babur passed away in 1530 CE in Agra City in India, his body was initially buried in Zar Afshan Garden 
in Agra. Ten years later and per his will, his remains were brought to Kabul and reburied in Bagh-e Babur by 
his wife Bibi Mubaraka Yosufzai and his son Humayun. His grave is still there and located on the fourteenth 
terrace (out of fifteen total) of the garden. This is how the garden became named Bagh-e Babur, or Garden 
of Babur. It is said that during the reign of his grandson, Jalaluddin Akbar (1542-1605 cE), walls were built 
around his grave and trees were planted in the surrounding area. 

In 1607 CE, Jahanghir Khan (1569-1628 cE), one of Babur’s grandchildren, visited Babur’s grave and built 
a mausoleum around it made of white marble (fig. 31.1). Jahanghir also laid a white marble over the head 
of the grave which was engraved with his own eulogy for Babur. Later, Shah Jahan (1592-1658 cE), the son 
of Jahanghir Khan, visited Babur’s grave site and proceeded to build a small mosque in order to complete 
the white marble construction. He also enacted landscaping changes to the site and placed a building in the 
middle of the garden that included several pools, water fountains, and streams lined with fruit trees (fig. 30). 
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DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE AMIR ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN ERA 


Amir Abdur Rahaman Khan (1830-1901 cE) built a large palace in the eastern corner of Bagh-e Babur for his 
harem. This building was completed during Abdur Rahman Khan’s era and his son, Habibullah Khan, also 
resided there. Moreover, the building called the Pavilion, which is located in the upper side of the garden, 
and the second building named the Caravanserai, which is located in the downside of the garden, were also 
built in this period. Meanwhile, there were also a lot of European-inspired architectural concepts brought 
into the Gardens in this period. 


RESTORATIONS 


Bagh-e Babur has incurred a lot of changes throughout its history (fig. 31). It was thoroughly renovated for 
the first time during the Abdur Rahman Khan era but a strong earthquake caused further destruction to 
it. Afterwards, a lot of renovation and reconstruction works were executed during the time of Nader Shah. 
Specifically, before the onset of civil war, we can mention the reconstruction of Shah Jahani Mosque in 1967 
which was undertaken by a team of Italian archaeologists. 

Bagh-e Babur was completely destroyed during the 1991-1995 civil war, but in 2002 the Aga Khan Trust 
for Culture, in collaboration with Kabul Municipality, signed an agreement with the Department of Historic 
Monuments and the Ministry of Information & Culture to start a comprehensive renovation program of 
the gardens (see also AKTC 2015). Fortunately, well before the destruction of the site, the British soldier 
and explorer Charles Masson’ had made a sketch of it, the original copy of which is preserved in the British 
Museum. This sketch became invaluable for the reconstruction of the site in 2002-2008, which incorporated 
white marble just as it had been in the original design (fig. 32). 


RECENT RECONSTRUCTION 2002-2008 


The reconstruction of Bagh-e Babur took six years in 2002-2008 with US $7 million budget, 80 percent of 
which was funded by the Aga Khan Cultural Foundation and the remaining 20 percent was provided by Ger- 
many, United States, and Norway. During the reconstruction, all historic parts of the garden including the 
seven historic monuments were reconstructed according to historic documents and photos and in coordina- 
tion with a committee of relevant organizations. 

Historic monuments and other areas that have been reconstructed are as follows: 


1. Containing walls: 1,400 m long walls, 60 percent of which was rebuilt according to its ancient de- 
sign while the remaining 40 percent was repaired. The project created 80,000 work days. 


2. Babur Mausoleum: Babur had willed that his grave should be very simple, without edifice and 
without guards. However, against his will, a concrete mausoleum was constructed over his grave 
in the later years. Afghan and German experts conducted some archaeological excavations in the 
site. Based on the findings of the archaeological excavations, the old photos of the site, and the 
original sketch by Charles Masson, the concrete mausoleum was deconstructed and two buildings, 
one of which is made of marble, were constructed alongside the grave site (fig. 33). 


3. Shah Jahani Mosque: In the first phase, the concrete materials were removed from the ceiling of 
the mosque and instead chalk plaster was applied. 


4. Pavilion: During the reign of Amir Abdurahman Khan this building was first used to welcome royal 
guests and was later also used to house royal health personnel. In the years prior to the civil wars, 
Kabul Municipality used the building as a restaurant and a venue for wedding ceremonies. During 





1 “Charles Masson” is the pseudonym of James Lewis (1800- 
1853), a soldier in the British East India Company who deserted 
his post in India to explore Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
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the 1992-1995 civil war, the building was seriously damaged. Fortunately, it was first partially 
restored by the NGO DHSA and its windows, doors, and balconies were reconstructed. Later, more 
restoration work was executed by the Aga Khan Development Network (AKDN). This work includes 
the central yard, which were renovated with black stone, and the lower floors, rest rooms, and 
kitchen which had to be built. 


5. The Queen’s Palace: This residential building had been seriously damaged during the civil war and 
so was assessed for reuse. Before the reconstruction work, it had to be cleared of the remnants of 
war such as numerous explosive devices. Then, the reconstruction design was produced and in 
three years it was returned to its original condition. The yard of this building has been prepared 
for cultural events (fig. 34). 


6. Central pivot: At this site, first, the three modern fountains that had been constructed in re- 
cent years were destroyed and excavations were carried out in beneath them (fig. 33). Based on 
the results of the excavations a pentagon-shaped pool, eight small pools, eight fountains, and a 
240 m long stream that connected all the pools were constructed. These were surrounded by trees. 


7. Caravanserai: Based on excavations, a new three dimensional, two-story building has been built 
in the area. The building has forty rooms all of the same size and there are two domes at the two 
ends of the row. Baked bricks of 20 x 20 x 4 cm were used for the construction based on examples 
of brick that were discovered during excavations in the site. 


8. Swimming pool: outside the garden, four acres of land has been dedicated for the purpose and 
made in modern design with facilities such as change rooms, showers, depots and others. 


9. Sidewalks and fence walls: 1,000 m long fencing walls and 10,000 m of sidewalks have been con- 
structed using local stones. 


10. Greening: Some 4,500 new fruit and non-fruit trees have been planted in the garden. Meanwhile 
thousands of flower and other ornamental bushes have been planted across the sidewalks. About 
35,000 m? landscaping with grass has been installed and a modern irrigation system has been set 
up under the ground. The large water reservoir has been rebuilt and made functional. During the 
greening project some 300,000 m’ of injurious waste and gravel were removed and some 35,000 m? 
of fresh soil was brought in for landscaping (fig. 35). 


MANAGEMENT 


Post 2008-2013 Reconstruction 


After the completion of reconstruction work in 2008, a Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) for the man- 
agement of the garden was signed between Kabul Municipality, the Ministry of Information and Culture, and 
AKDN. The management agreement was first signed for five years and renewed again for another two years. 


Bagh-e Babur Management Team 


The team consists of a director, a deputy director, and six managers for operations, administration, finances, 
maintenance, gardening, the Queen’s Palace, and marketing; their subordinate personnel are guards, gar- 
deners, janitors, and maintenance staff. In total there are seventy permanent and twenty temporary staff 
members. 


Bagh-e Babur Board 


An oversight board consisting of representatives of the Kabul Municipality, the Ministry of Information & 
Culture, and AKDN oversee the overall management of the garden and advise the garden authorities on vari- 
ous issues. The board is also responsible for: devising management policies, annual budget, oversight on the 
implementation of executive agreement, and maintaining relations with external donors and government 


bodies. 
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For the implementation of the executive agreement, a separate body has been created which operates 
under the guidance of the Board and is registered at the Ministry of Economy. This organization runs the 
daily affairs of the garden. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GARDEN MANAGEMENT TEAM 2008-2014 


More than 3.3 million visitors including women, men, children, students, military personnel, and foreigners 
have visited the garden, and 46 percent of the garden’s revenues have come from tickets sales. 
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The revenues reached about 100 million AFN (approximately 1,500,000 USD), while 110 million 
AFN was spent on the garden. 


About 15 percent of the budgetary gap was funded by AKDN. 


About 260 large and small events were organized in the garden in which representatives from 
various national and international organizations, embassies, and government bodies were hosted. 
The garden hosted individual wedding and engagement ceremonies and also seminars, workshops, 
exhibitions, and other social events. These provided 20 percent of the garden’s revenues. 


All the income is spent on the garden and since 2010, the garden has reached self-sufficiency. 


Currently about 100 staff members work in and are paid by the garden. Some 300 other personnel 
are indirectly hired. 


Twelve contracts were offered after a transparent bidding process and 30 percent of the garden’s 
revenues come from this source. 


A contract to train fourteen of the garden’s personnel on cuisine and reception was signed with 
the Serena Hotel and these employees served thirty events and ceremonies each of which had 300 
guests. This line of service provided 10 percent of the garden’s revenues. 


More than 50,000 school and university students have visited the garden for free. 
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VISITORS’ FACT SHEET 


Work Hours: In normal times, 8am to 5pm. For events and other special programs until 12am. 
Parking: The Bagh-e Babur has three parking lots in each of which thirty, fifty, and fifty-five can be parked. One of the 
parking sites is for VIPs. Those invited to events in the park do not pay parking fee. 


Food Services: To better host visitors, there are eleven snacks & drinks booths and a restaurant inside the Gulkhana. 


Cultural Activities: In order to encourage and support cultural events, every Friday three hours of Attan, a tradi- 
tional Afghan dancing, is hosted. Moreover, the garden is open for music concerts and other performance arts events 
by the Afghan singers and artists. During the summer season, concerns for families are conducted on Wednesdays and 
music events for the youth are scheduled for Thursdays. 


Playgrounds for Children: A small and classic playground/park has been built for children. In addition to playing, 
the kids can learn geometric signs and alphabets in the playground. 


Ticket Prices: 
A) Adults — 20 Afghani 
B) Children (12-16 years) — 10 Afghani 
C) Swimming pool — 50 Afghani 
D) Camera — 100 Afghani 
E) Foreigners — 250 Afghani 
F) Camera for Foreigners — 350 Afghani 


Events/Ceremonies Prices: 
* One-day event at the Queen’s Palace = 50,000 Afghani 
* One-day event at Pawleon = 25,000 Afghani 
* Food prices in the Queen’s Palace restaurant start from 600 Afghani and go up to 2,000 Afghan per person 


* Movie filming = 5,000 Afghani per hour 


Swimming Pool: Except Saturdays, the swimming pool is open to the public from 8am to 4pm during spring and 
summer seasons. 


Important Rules: Entry of weapons to the garden is strictly prohibited and so is the consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
drugs, inappropriate activities, playing with balls, flying kites, fruits picking, fighting, and disturbing others. A table 
of impermissible activities is posted on the garden entry. 


Educational Program: Between 2009 and 2013, some 50,000 students (from schools and universities) visited the 
garden without any charge. The visiting students also received informative tours and explanations from the garden em- 
ployees. Tickets for students is 10 Afghani per person and there are more discounts offered in case they came in a group. 


Information for University Students: University students receive free information about the history of Moguls, 
Mogul art and architecture, trees, plantations and other gardening activities in the garden. So far over 1,000 students 
from Kabul Polytechnic University have visited the garden. There are also free brochures and informative leaflets for 
students which include pictures from different parts of the garden. These brochures are in Dari and English languages 
and can be received from the garden office. 


Visitations by Senior Government Officials: Between 2008 and 2014 over 500 ambassadors, ministers, members 
of parliament of friendly countries and other national and foreign dignitaries visited the garden. In addition to those, 
the garden also hosted groups of experts from different fields. 


Family Day: Every Wednesday, April to October, is family day in the garden. On Wednesdays, males unaccompanied 
by females are not permitted into the garden. In other days, a 10 jirib area of the garden is dedicated to families and 
is constantly monitored for safety. 


Safety in the Garden: A team of professional security guards are assigned to the garden. They also execute checking 
at the gates to ensure illegal materials are not entered to the garden. Moreover, security patrols ensure females are 
not disturbed by men in the garden. 


Cooperation with Police: For safety and security purposes, the garden authorities are always in close contacts with 
the police and the 7th police department. 


Queen Palace Restaurant: This restaurant is located inside the Palace and is open 8am to 4pm. The restaurant 
serves Afghan and foreign cuisines at reasonable prices. The restaurant’s staff also provide event hosting and ceremony 
services. 
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RESTORATION PROJECTS IN BAMIYAN, AFGHANISTAN: 
COURSES OF ACTION AND TRADITIONAL 
TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 


Bert Praxenthaler 
Technical University of Munich 


INTRODUCTION 


After the destruction of the Buddhas of Bamiyan by the Taliban forces in March 2001 and their expulsion 
from the region, the first international seminar on the restoration and preservation of Afghanistan’s cultural 
heritage was held in 2002 by UNESCO and the Ministry of Information & Culture of Afghanistan. Joint mis- 
sions of UNESCO and ICOMOS were sent to Bamiyan since July 2002 under the direction of ICOMOS president 
Michael Petzet (Manhart 2009, pp. 38ff.). These first assessments showed clearly that immediate action was 
needed in order to preserve the niches and the remaining fragments (Petzet 2009b, p. 45). The international 
“Expert Working Group on the Preservation of Bamiyan Site” held their first meeting in November 2002 in 
Munich and has since published a catalog of recommendations on an annual basis (Petzet 2009b, p. 54). The 
cultural landscape and the archaeological remains of Bamiyan were put on the World Heritage list in July 
2003 as well as on the list of Endangered World Heritage (Blasdorf et al. 2009a, p. 17). 

After the initial investigations and surveys, initial safeguarding of the works was started in fall 2003 
at the particularly endangered niche of the Eastern Buddha (Margottini 2009, pp. 175ff.). The recovery of 
the fragments from the Buddhas could only be started in 2004 after a steel grid was installed of to protect 
against rock fall. Since fall 2008 restoration and safeguarding works have been carried out at the Eastern 
Buddha. In 2012, the deteriorated domed tombs of Khawaja Sabz Posh at the entrance of the Fouladi Valley 
were restored on behalf of UNESCO. A seminar on sculptures was held at this historical location in the same 
year, with twelve participants from Bamiyan, employing and reviving traditional craftsmanship methods. 
This seminar functioned as a symbol of the revival of the art of statuary. In 2013 the Rheinisch-Westfalische 
Technische Hochschule Aachen University (RWTH Aachen) and cartographers from the Délégation Archélo- 
gique Francaise en Afghanistan (DAFA) began restoration of the ruins of the fortified city Shahr-e Gholghola, 
which had been destroyed by Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century cE. The following sections provide a 
summary of some of these projects. 


THE GREAT BUDDHAS OF BAMIYAN: THE RECOVERY OF THE 
FRAGMENTS AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE NICHES 


The two giant Buddha sculptures of Bamiyan are usually referred to as the Eastern and the Western Buddha. The 
Eastern Buddha has a height of 38 m and is slightly smaller and older than its counterpart. The Western Buddha 
is 56 m high and approximately fifty years younger than the Eastern. Both figures had once been part of a large 
Buddhist complex with about 700 rooms carved into the rock bluff (figs. 36-38). These rooms may have functioned 
as sanctuaries, cells for monks, guest houses for pilgrims, or storage rooms. The interior of these cave chambers 
were plastered with mud and frequently decorated with paintings or ornamental plastering (Blansdorf 2009, p. 18). 
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In order to fully comprehend the restoration work carried out at the Buddhas it is necessary to review 
how they were made. The radiocarbon dates suggest that the construction of the Eastern Buddha falls into 
the second half of the sixth century cE and the building of the Western Buddha dates to the beginning of 
the seventh century CE. It is within this time frame that the Buddhas were sculpted from the northern cliff 
conglomerate. This conglomerate is a typical sedimentary rock with horizontal layers of varying width rang- 
ing from very fine grained (silt) to coarse-grained deposits (fig. 39). The most problematic aspect of those 
sediments is the lack of a natural binder, such as lime. The binding effect was provided by the pressure of 
the rock masses and embedded salt (sodium chloride). For that reason, the sediments erode very easily and 
are extremely sensitive to water. A rock fragment from one of the Buddha statues placed in a bucket of water 
dissolves within minutes (Zou 2009, pp. 52ff.). 

The two statues endured the centuries fairly well, as they were relatively well protected inside the two 
niches. The mud plaster, with which these two relatively roughly carved sculptures were covered, provided 
additional protection. The plaster of both figures consisted of a body of clay material over which a fine layer 
of clay was applied. Straw-tempered mud plaster is still today the most commonly used plastering material 
for mudbrick buildings. The coating of the Buddhas however, is special, insofar as it did not contain straw 
but animal hair (fig. 40.1). To ensure that the plaster adhered to the conglomerate, Buddhist craftsmen chis- 
eled 6-8 m big round holes into the rock at the Eastern Buddha into which a suitable stone was inserted with 
mud to function as a dowel substitute. A different method was employed at the Western Buddha. Here, a 
moil-point chisel was used to punch 4 cm large and 7 cm deep holes into which wooden pegs were inserted 
(fig. 40.2). The pegs were placed in rows along the garment folds and were connected with each by means of 
a special rope material (fig. 40.3). The pegs were made predominantly from poplar, which is fairly prevalent 
in the region even today (fig. 40.4). Rowan and oak were used rarely. The method employed indicates that 
most of the garment folds of the Western Buddha were, in fact, modelled. The Brit Vincente Eyre made the 
same observation in the mid-nineteenth century, when he was held captive in Bamiyan. Eyre’s description 
was later confirmed in greater detail by Captain Maitland (Blansdorf 2009, pp. 201ff.). 


The Salvage of the Fragments 


Prior to launching the salvage work, storage depots needed to be built at both Buddha sites in order to be 
able to store the fragments properly and to protect them from humidity. Approximately 1,400 m? of rubble, 
rock fragments, and chunks of plaster of the Western Buddha needed to be stored in dry condition (figs. 
41.1-2). The unstable composition of the conglomerate needed to be taken into consideration when carry- 
ing out the salvage work. 

The salvage work was primarily carried out by laborers from Bamiyan with shovels and wheelbarrows. 
Wheel loaders and heavy duty cranes were used as well, in particular to move the heavier fragments of up to 
30 tons to the storage depot. An essential part of the salvage operation was the work done by the demining 
experts. The work sites needed to be checked on a daily basis as the rubble contained large amounts of shell 
splinters, other debris from explosions, and especially unexploded parts of anti-tank mines, aircraft bombs, 
etc. Initially, the Taliban used self-propelled guns to fire at the Buddha, but met with limited success. Later, 
they piled up and detonated large amounts of explosives underneath the Buddha in order to execute their 
plan to destroy the statues. As a consequence, the rubble contained many exploded and unexploded parts 
(Praxenthaler 2009a, pp. 66ff.). 

In both niches debris deposits were sorted according to sand, gravel, and fragment without any recog- 
nizable worked surfaces. All the pieces with recognizable worked surfaces were stored in the storage depot, 
recorded on a registration form, and photographed. The large amounts of small fragments, such as chunks of 
plastering, wooden pecks and ropes, which had once belonged to the plastering and surface moulding, were 
recorded in the same fashion and temporarily stored in storage facilities of the local cultural bureau. While 





' To date, Edmund Melzl recorded approximately 10,000 frag- 
ments of the plaster coating of the figures. See also Blansdorf 
2009: 201ff. 
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the bulk of rock fragments could be salvaged between 2004 and 2010, there are several larger rock boulders 
from both statues, with a weight of up to 80 tons, which could thus far not be lifted with the cranes available 
in Bamiyan. Those large fragments have been supplied with on-site weather protection. 


Stabilization of the Rear Wall of the Eastern Buddha and Securing the in situ Mud 
Plaster? 


Part of the Eastern Buddha remained intact after the detonation. Parts of the right shoulder, some re- 
mains of the garment folds, and the mud plaster was still in situ, though dangerously prone to unhitch. It 
was the goal to preserve as many fragments as possible in their original location. As the scaffold could not 
be erected at the time, the initial emergency safe-guarding work on the clay plaster was conducted in alpine 
style. The mud plaster fragments which were still hanging from the wall were reached by rappelling (fig. 
42.1). Rubble which had accumulated behind the somewhat detached mud plaster pieces was removed. The 
pieces were temporarily and reversibly secured with a punctually applied adhesion, consisting of a mixture 
of mud, lime, and gypsum (fig. 42.2; Praxenthaler 2009, p. 71). The scaffolding could only be erected after 
the niche was mostly cleared in 2004 (fig. 43.1). Several of our staff members from Bamiyan, who had since 
2004 gained considerable skills in the course of the clearing work of the niches, were able to expand their 
skill set in the field of restoration as builders in securing the still in situ mud plaster pieces (fig. 43.2). 

It was the goal to have most of the work carried out by the local work force. Hence, advanced professional 
training in the methods and theories of restoration work was an important element of the work process. 
Based on the experience with mudbrick building and mud plaster a mortar was developed for the consoli- 
dation of the edging, which might turn out to be suitable for the long-term stabilization of the mud plaster 
(Praxenthaler 2009, p, 137).° As the core of the workforce remained essentially the same from year to year, 
a continuous education was possible. The Bamiyan colleagues received a certificate each year, describing 
their specific skills, which they could use to re-apply in the following year. 

In 2008, by means of consolidating the first section of the back wall, the formerly destroyed walls of the 
sanctuaries behind the feet of the Eastern Buddha and a pillar in the right part of the niche could be rebuilt. 
Due to the destruction of the side and front walls of the temple rooms by the detonation, the entire block of 
the back wall was lacking support from below (Fecker 2009, pp. 145ff.). The walls were rebuilt with quarry 
stones, in the same fashion as was done during the restoration in the 1970s. 

The stabilization of the back wall began in 2009, after the assessment of damage carried out by Fecker 
and Margottini (Fecker 2009, pp. 145ff., 170ff.; Margottini, ed. 2014, pp. 147ff.). Parts of the right shoulder, 
folds of the garment, and fragments of the head were still in situ, though in a very fragile state. Also the 
outline of part of the left garment is still preserved. In particular the right shoulder is close to be completely 
preserved. However, the original pieces tear off easily, particularly at the head section the stone fragments 
have separated from the back wall and shifted a couple centimeters downwards. In order to preserve the 
silhouette of the figure, it was the goal to secure as many pieces in situ as possible. In order to be able to 
even begin with the consolidation measures, the unstable pieces needed to be secured by heavy duty nylon 
tension belts (fig. 44.1). 

After that, the gradual infilling of the cracks with adhesive mortar could be done (fig. 44.2). Using this 
method, the stability of the loose stone fragments could be increased day by day. After the completion of 
the infilling process, the needling and armature boring was done. The borings were also used to fill those 
gaps with mortar that could not be reached from the front. This swaging process made it possible to insert 
the needles and anchors (Praxenthaler 2014, pp. 265ff.). A total of forty-four stainless steel anchors were 
needed and spread over 200 m (fig. 44.3). The principle, to preserve the remaining, albeit limited, original 
substance of the monument, could be realized here. In the course of this work, the visitors’ paths were also 


? Published in Margottini (2009; see also Margottini ed. 2014). of the original mud plaster was accomplished not only by means 
3A bonding, consisting of a mixture of Ledan-brand fresco mor- _f dorsal bounding with the edging, but also with needling, con- 
tar (from Italy, used particularly for frescos) and various types of __ sisting of thin bolts of stainless steel and glass fiber. 

mud from Bamiyan, was developed and tested. The consolidation 
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improved. The loop path up to the head of the Buddha was protected by handrails and parapet walls.’ Key to 
the successful execution of the work was the productive teamwork between our longtime Bamiyan staff and 
an Afghan conservator who had received his training in Germany. An archaeology student from Bamiyan, 
who was able to participate in the project as an intern, and the local representatives of the Ministry of 
Information & Culture contributed to the success of the mission as well (fig. 44.4).° The Eastern Buddha was 
officially opened to visitors in 2012. 


DOMED MAUSOLEUMS AND THE ZIYARAT OF KHWAJA SABZ POSH 


Located at the entrance to Fouladi Valley, not far from the bazaar of Bamiyan village, is a small complex of 
mausoleums which were formerly covered by domes and whose state of preservation became noticeably 
critical (fig. 45.1). The poor state of preservation of these buildings was partly the result of their exposed 
location and the difficulty to adequately maintain the buildings’ fabric during the war. In addition, the loca- 
tion of the building complex at the edge of a water ditch has led to the heavy erosion of its foundations. The 
domes of the three main buildings had collapsed and the walls were heavily eroded. Thanks to the financial 
support of the Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation (SDC) it was possible to carry out a restora- 
tion project that began in April 2012. In the course of the clearing of the foundation walls, some artifacts 
were recovered.°® 

Those tombs are regularly visited and function as a place of veneration for the local population. Visitors 
would come on a daily basis, often with their families. As part of the ritual they would cook a traditional 
soup at this sacred place, a dish that they would also offer to us.? Women and children would come regularly 
to pray and ask for divine support. The mausoleums are also popular wedding venues. 

Before the restoration of the square plan building could begin, the heavily eroded foundations and “melt- 
ing” walls with their blind arcades needed to be stabilized (fig. 45.2). Preserving as much of the original 
building fabric as possible was important also in this context. In the process of restoring the foundations 
and walls, preserving intact original parts was strictly adhered to and not simply removed to make the work 
process easier. In addition, the restoration was done in a way that allowed for distinction between the recon- 
structed and original building fabric. As one of the tombs contained several historically important graves 
with mud tomb slabs and wall paintings it was decided to reconstruct its dome (figs. 46.1-2). Only traditional 
construction techniques were used. Mudbricks were specially made to correspond to the historical ones, in 
terms of both dimension and grit tempering. The foundation and retaining walls were built in the style of 
the archetype of calc-sinter quarry stones and boulders. Specially made, dried mudbricks were used for the 
construction of the gullies of the walls. Finally, the dome was rebuilt using an authentic brick-ring technique 
with a polygonal wooden anchor and a final coating consisting of several layers of a straw-mud plaster. 
Particular attention was paid to a well-functioning water drain. As a result, the domes or rather the roofs 
remained in great condition in 2015, three years after their restoration. Once more, the great outcome is the 
result of blending long-term experience of our Bamiyan staff with international standards and concepts on 
restoration and cultural heritage preservation. 








4 Those jobs, as well as the construction of the platform and in stone restoration, he has been part of the Buddha project 
pillars at the lower seam of the garment of the Buddha for the since 2008. 

protection of the visitors, were executed by architect Sekandar 6 The ceramics and the Kufic gypsum reliefs are currently ana- 
Ozod-Seradj in consultation with Emmerling, TUM, and Fecker lyzed and not yet published. 

(Petzet ed. The Giant Buddhas, Safeguarding the Remains Vol. Il, in 7 Preparing the food at the site is what makes the food special. 
press). The ingredients are no different from the dishes generally con- 
° Mujtabah Mirzai flew to Germany in 2001, where he received sumed in the area. 

a degree in stonemasonry. After receiving an advance degree 
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INTANGIBLE AND IDEATIONAL HERITAGE: 
WHAT DUST WILL RISE, A DOCUMENTA 


Another, though slightly unconventional, restoration project was realized in spring of 2012. The artistic 
directorship of the 13th Documenta in Kassel (Germany) put an exhibition on display with the theme “col- 
lapse and recovery” — specifically selecting Kabul and Bamiyan as exhibition venues that also included the 
involvement of local artists.* The author was able to organize an outstanding sculpture seminar in Bamiyan 
together with artist Michael Rakowits and the Afghan sculptor Abba Alladad, who had been forced to emi- 
grate under the Taliban regime. Twelve young people from Bamiyan, six women and six men, worked at the 
historical site to revive the art of statuary in Bamiyan (figs. 47-48). The work was carried out in a spacious 
cave chamber located slightly above the Western Buddha (fig. 49). The material used for the manual train- 
ing of the craftsmanship came entirely from Bamiyan. The tools, chisels, hammers and work benches were 
manufactured by local smiths and carpenters. The stones were obtained from historical marble and travertine 
quarries. After more than 1,000 years, sculptures were made once more in Bamiyan.’ The sculptures were first 
put on display in Bamiyan and later in the big Afghan Documenta-exhibition in the Bagh-e Babur of Kabul. 

Meant merely as a symbolic gesture, the event nevertheless showed that the available resources in 
Bamiyan allow for the revival of the great sculpting tradition of the region. Of course, it will be some time 
before the arts and crafts of sculpture as well as mural art are fully re-established in Bamiyan. However, the 
enthusiasm of the twelve local students certainly marks the beginning of the revival of the kind of art that 
once was the driving force behind the creation of the Great Buddhas. 


THE UNESCO SHAHR-E GHOLGHOLA RESTORATION PROJECT 


The formerly fortified city of Shahr-e Gholghola is located in the Bamiyan valley, slightly to the west of 
the confluence of the Kakrak River, coming from the Koh-e Baba mountain, and the Bamiyan River.’° The 
castle hill is, strategically speaking, extremely well situated, as the entire valley can be easily kept under 
surveillance from its location and thus controlled (fig. 50). This old city, whose origins probably date back 
to Buddhist times, was conquered in 1220 cE by Genghis Khan who, according to legend, had the entire city 
population killed. The majority of the visible ruins was radiocarbon dated to the Ghorid period, and some 
even to Ghaznavid period, thus from the mid-tenth until the beginning of the thirteenth century CE. Fur- 
thermore, the investigations and associated finds indicated the presence of even older occupation levels 
(Praxenthaler 2016b, p. 331). 

Given the strategically well-situated location of the castle hill for military purposes, both the Soviets as 
well as the Taliban maintained observation points and gun placements on the plateau. In order to protect the 
occupying forces, the hillsides of Gholghola were mined. Thus, before any archaeological investigations or 
restoration work could take place the entire site needed to be demined in 2008-2009 (fig. 51). After most of 
the western part was demined, first archaeological investigations in unison with restoration works were car- 
ried out with the financial support of the Italian government. RWTH Aachen, commissioned by the UNESCO, 
made the first assessments of damage in 2010 of the western part." In fall 2012 DAFA, in cooperation with 
ICONOM, carried out the first cartographic work based on photogrammetry.” 





8 The “Documenta” was held the first time in 1955 in Kassel, 
Germany, and has since evolved into one of the most important 
international exhibitions of contemporary art. The director of 
Documenta 13, Carolyn Christov-Bakargiev wanted to include 
specifically Kabul, Bamiyan and Cairo, Alexandria in the exhi- 
bition. 

° See article by Emma Graham-Harrison in The Guardian: 
https://www.theguardian.com/world/2012/may/16/stone- 
carvers-taliban-bamiyan (accessed October 20, 2017). 

1° Shahr-e Gholghola, also called Shar-i Ghulghulah, is one of 





the ten world heritage sites in the Bamiyan valley (Blansdorf 
2009: 17). 

11 Shahr-e Gholghola (WH Area-ID 008), Survey and Damage 
Assessment, by S. Khakzad with Rasool Shojei e. a. Mission to 
Bamiyan, Afghanistan August-September 2010; RWTH Aachen 
Center for Documentation and Conservation (not published). 

” Relevé photogrammétrique aérien et diagnostic de 3 sites 
archéologiques de la vallée de Bamyian Kakrak, Shar- Sohak, 
Shahr-e Gholghola, run by DAFA with Philippe Barthelemy, Yves 
Ubelman (ICONOM) (not published). 
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Based on the results a proposal on future approaches was developed in close cooperation with DAFA and 
submitted to UNESCO in 2013 (fig. 52). The plans could be implemented in May of the same year. Within the 
scope of historical construction research, three stories could be delineated in the wall profile, running in 
northwest-southeast direction of the western part of the site.'> The domed central building complex was 
documented with a 3D scanner prior to and after its restoration.'* The restoration, which had been carried 
out simultaneously with the archaeological investigations, was primarily concerned with the complex on the 
western hillside (fig. 54.1-2). First, the foundations of those buildings were stabilized, which were at great 
risk of collapsing. Many of the ruins had solid stone foundations, primarily consisting of round river pebbles 
with a supporting wooden meshwork of elastic branches of Altrar Voh. The wooden meshwork prevents the 
stones from collapsing. The foundations of many buildings were heavily eroded as a result of being built 
on a slope and receiving the heavy rainfall that occurs at specific times throughout the year. The walls also 
had the typical erosion-induced grooving and washouts. The roofs, mostly pointed vaults, were for the most 
part collapsed (fig. 53). The only building complex, located at the center of the western part, whose roof was 
still partially preserved turned out to be a garrison building from the twentieth century cE. This building, 
which consists of eight rooms with domes, was clearly built atop an older structure. This modern building 
was completely restored and will function as a visitor centre in the near future (fig. 55). 

The visibility of the older wall remains was maintained to visualize the building’s construction history. 
In order to avoid further erosion damage to the foundations special attention was paid to water drainage. 
Traditional methods, as seen in the historical building structures, were employed in the restoration work. 
Bricks were specifically manufactured for the restoration of the walls. In order to distinguish between the 
new from the historical bricks, a larger quantity of straw was added (fig. 56). The restored brickwork was 
only grouted but not plastered. The wall crests are protected by a straw-mud plaster and particularly exposed 
parts were covered with travertine slabs.'° As was the case for the Khwaja Sabz Posh Project, a clay pit with 
a clay comparable in quality to the historical brick material was sought out. Next to the lab analysis, the 
experience of the staff from Bamiyan was considered, as they know where appropriate clay pits can be found. 

In Shahr-e Gholghola, the goal was to restore a part of the building structures on the western slope of 
the castle hill and to make it accessible to visitors including information boards for educational purposes. 
Furthermore, it was the goal to make the building usable for the local population. For example, part of the 
building complex of Shahr-e Gholghola was used for cultural events in June 2015, only two years after its 
initial restoration. 

The combination of a long-term and stable core of employees, the involvement of students of the Bamiyan 
University, and the support of the Bamiyan cultural office, allowed the staff members as well as the project 
management to gain a high level of expertise. This allowed for developing a reliable and well-functioning 
framework within which the restoration tasks at Bamiyan could be carried out. As a result, many of the 
above-mentioned projects could be carried out in a relatively short timeframe with an exceedingly high 
quality of craftsmanship. Furthermore, the intense engagement of the staff members of Bamiyan with their 
own cultural heritage, in addition to their training over several years, led to an increased appreciation for 
historical and cultural values among local groups (see also Wyndham 2015). By integrating cultural events 
such as performances of traditional music and poetry readings in the restoration process, the missions were 
able to considerably expand their public outreach, including to representatives of the Afghan government. 
Ethnic and religious tensions, which were prevalent at first, lessened over time. One could go even so far 
as to say that working jointly on heritage projects fostered a sense of a common identity independent of 
specific religious and ethnic backgrounds.” 








8 Hardy Maa, from the Department of Near Eastern Archaeol- 
ogy of the LMU Munich, carried out the historical construction 
research and building survey in September 2014 in Bamiyan at 
a 1:20 scale 1:20 (Maa& 2016, p. 315). 

™ The scanning was done by architect Sekandar Ozod-Seradi. 

15 Altar Voh (Salsola Montana): this very elastic shrub grows along 
the tributaries of the Bamian river and is frequently used for the 


manufacturing of brooms. In most buildings altar voh is used in 
the reenforcement the foundation. 

16 The most common dimensions of dried mudbricks in Gholg- 
hola are 29 x 29x 8 cm. 

17 For further reading please see: Petzet ed. 2009; Emmerling 
and Petzet eds. 2016. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND HUMANITIES: SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON THE FUTURE OF AFGHAN CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Anna Filigenzi 
Italian Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan (MAIA) 


[The archaeologist] is primarily a fact-finder, but his facts are the material records of human achievement; 
he is also, by that token, a humanist, and his secondary task is that of revivifying or humanizing his mate- 
rials with a controlled imagination that inevitably partakes of the qualities of art and even of philosophy 
(Wheeler 2004 [1954], p. 200). 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the course of the last two decades the area of intersection between technology and humanities has 
experienced noticeable growth. However, the way that the two fields have merged into each other seems 
not to have been harmonious and advantageous. Rather, humanities have been progressively edged from the 
arena, now dominated, as far as cultural heritage is concerned, by technology-based projects in restoration, 
digital humanities, 3D data acquisition, and objects’ reconstruction, rarely combined with scientific research 
in cultural history or, even worse, often wrapped in superficial and out-of-date cultural notions. The actual 
practice of research in cultural studies languishes, not only in the field but also in the universities, overcome 
by the economic attractiveness and easier applicability of a flexible know-how. Indeed, it is becoming urgent 
to involve humanities and technologies in the formulation of new methodological questions. This need is 
particularly crucial in contexts such as today’s Afghanistan, where the young generations of scholars must 
face not only the still difficult conditions of the present, but also the void created by more than twenty years 
of isolation from the international scene of scientific research and relevant debate on methods and standards. 

The risk nowadays is the general tendency to bypass serious scientific gaps with a fake cultural mod- 
ernism in which the use of technology is not the auxiliary tool of a scientific project, but the project itself. 
Under emergency circumstances, a purely technological approach may represent a necessary shortcut. By 
no means, however, can it replace the humanistic aspect of research, which certainly proceeds at a differ- 
ent speed with respect to drones and laser-scanning. Unfortunately, this seems to become progressively cut 
off from projectuality and disowned by the same cultural agencies that should nurture analytical scientific 
research, under the pressure of a growing competitiveness imposed by the spread of a market’s logic. 

The “crisis” of humanities is not a new issue but rather a cyclic occurrence (cf. Paul 2014, p. 8 esp.), if not 
an intrinsic problem of humanities education. However, the growing impact of technology, together with the 
expansion of a cultural market which demands to be visually and quickly advertised through digital media, is 
producing a gap between information and knowledge. Creativity is more and more equated with production. 
On the other hand, archaeology, historiography, art history, social anthropology, codicology, numismatics, and 
other similar disciplines require long-term investments in terms of individual and institutional commitment. 
Moreover, they usually yield no immediately spectacular results but rather a constant flow of knowledge, which 
is nonetheless crucial to advancements and innovations. Thus, it happens that, while in many countries — also 
in the face of a prolonged economic recession — this type of investing is decreasing, a negative public percep- 
tion is growing about humanities, which are often regarded as backward looking, tedious, and unproductive. 
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Against this background, weaker study fields such as non-Western humanities, still under construction as far as 
repertories of categorized data, thesauri, and specific analytical methodologies are concerned, instead of develop- 
ing their own solidity and independence, are reverting to unsuitable paradigms that long ago were borrowed, as a 
temporary loan, from Western disciplines. The last decades of research, which had laboriously started introducing 
innovative standpoints, aims, enquiries, and interpretive models, are at risk of remaining totally neglected while a 
paradoxical modernity prospers in dismissed theories, underrated historical gaps, and cultural biases. In the world 
of Western archaeology or art history it would simply be impossible for “modern” approaches (of whatever level and 
content) to ignore the difference between Etruscan and Greek, Renaissance and Baroque, or Flemish and Spanish. 
Instead, when South- and Central-Asian cultural history are concerned, every imprecision or bias is then admissible: 
the lost Colossi of Bamiyan are “Gandharan,” Gandharan artifacts are either “Greek-Buddhist” or “Roman-Buddhist,” 
Kushans have a vague “nomadic” identity, and Huns are mainly considered a barbarous and disrupting factor in the 
civilized, Hellenized Orient. 

A vague historical narrative is reiterated, based on obdurate paradigms both of cultural and aesthetic nature. 
Is it this old-fashioned view that is to arrive, further simplified and imprecise, in the school books that we wish for 
Afghan children? Why we do not feel, when dealing with ancient Afghan world, the uneasiness we would feel for 
any comparable scientific inaccuracy in research into the ancient Mediterranean world? 

Thus, unless we accept that Afghan cultural heritage may grow as an idiosyncratic collection of monuments and 
art objects, it is necessary to re-establish a balance between technology and the humanities. If we neglect the latter 
(in Afghanistan as anywhere else), we neglect the necessary groundwork for adequately addressing the material 
evidence from the past, correctly contextualizing it, and eventually historicizing its meaning. No true intellectual 
renovation, capable of equalizing the dignity of all cultures in a global-history perspective, can develop without 
investing in the progress of humanistic sciences. Moreover, the idea that a purely technical approach may guaran- 
tee objectivity is a modern myth. Correct methods of excavation, restoration, data collection, and analysis depend 
largely on contextual knowledge. The preliminary step towards science-based research is not simply technology, but 
technological humanities, capable of making innovative enquiries and producing non-dogmatic answers. 

We may say that in Afghanistan, as anywhere else, cultural heritage is threatened not only by intentional de- 
struction or negligence but by a kind of ingenuous faith that technology has a productive value in itself. This creates 
a false dichotomy. While humanities cannot be divorced from technology, even more so, technology cannot work in 
the field of humanities without scientific planning based on a rigorous humanistic culture. Archaeology creates and 
analyzes archaeological records; speed and accuracy are being sensibly increased by more and more sophisticated 
tools such as total station theodolites, GPS, GIS, and 3D-laser scanning. Art history is not a mere list of beautiful arti- 
facts, but rather an analytical process that aims at framing art in history, that is, recognizing the cultural, aesthetic, 
and social value of visual forms of communications. Its horizon is being progressively expanded by digital archiving 
and sophisticated physical-chemical analyses. 

However, not even the most sophisticated tool kit can provide accurate — and, what is more, usable — data col- 
lection without a “humanistic” understanding that is interdisciplinary in nature and evaluative and orientative in 
praxis. This is in-so-far as it establishes connections, organizes conceptual frameworks, envisages new research lines 
and actions, monitors the progress of the latter, and evaluates their outcomes. Cultural heritage is a reconstruction 
that implies a workflow process, starting from digging and/or surveying, consolidating and preserving physical ma- 
terials, and correctly collecting data in order to make them accessible for further analysis. Then the data have to be 
correctly filed, interpreted, and published. The final goal is not merely preserving tangible objects but safeguarding 
their intangible value — that is, making their cultural and historical meaning survive into the present. 


TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE: 
TWO INSEPARABLE CONCEPTS 


Recent history has made us confront dramatic conflicts that deliberately or accidentally annihilate sig- 
nificant relics of the past. The destruction of the Bamiyan Buddhas and its media impact marked a turning 
point in terrorist strategies and has become a tragic symbol of ideologically driven cultural vandalism. Yet, 
similarly to sentient beings, monuments and art objects can be not only the targets but the unfortunate, 
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casual victims of terrorist attacks. This was the case on September 4, 2014, with the small temporary Mu- 
seum of Islamic Art that the Italian Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan (hereafter MAIA),' at the request 
of H.E. Mohammad Musa Khan Akbarzada and the Director of the Afghan Museums, Omara Khan Massoudi, 
had set up in Ghazni inside the Governorate compound. Two powerful blasts targeted the entrance to the 
compound and, besides the heavy loss of life and large number of injured, caused serious damages to build- 
ings, including the museum. Many art objects were destroyed or irreparably damaged. Sad as the physical 
disappearance of the objects may be, there is at least one thing in our favor: the documentation that in the 
late 1950s — the time of the excavations and surveys from which the objects had come — had been thor- 
oughly collected, filed, and made available to future generations of scholars. This documentation was the 
object of a careful reassessment and study carried on since the early 2000s, when the MAIA, re-organized 
(and directed until 2003) by Giovanni Verardi, returned to active status.” Besides scientific publications and 
dissemination activities, the MAIA, thanks to a project financed by the Gerda Henkel Stiftung, has created a 
digital platform containing the archival documentation (graphic, photographic, and descriptive) pertaining 
to the archaeological sites — both pre-Islamic and Islamic — excavated and surveyed by the MAIA (see fn. 2). 

The way the materials are presented follows models of categorization derived from the analytical studies 
of the objects and their original contexts. As involved experts could largely experience over the last decades, 
categorization represents one of the most delicate issues that the intersection between humanities and digi- 
tal technology has to face. Though digital technology has introduced new possibilities such as conceptual 
clustering, where the categories are not preliminarily defined but generated by the descriptions, the need 
for a supervised process of categorization can by no means be avoided. Even if clusters of mutually related 
objects could be created by the machine, the problem remains that the process of clustering, being based 
on the description, requires descriptions that are as coherent and uniform as possible. Thus, descriptions 
must be based on precise and shared thesauri in order to allow the software to establish a link between 
similar objects, at the same time avoiding miscategorization and/or over-categorization that would make 
the database unmanageable and queries potentially fallacious.’ Therefore, in digital archives even more so 
than in paper-based archives, the unavoidable first step towards efficiency and usability is the preliminary 
process of recognition and differentiation of the objects, which can be provided only by humanities research 
and its analytical methods. 

On a much larger scale than the Islamic Museum of Ghazni, in the recent past the Kabul National Mu- 
seum also experienced serious damage and destruction which affected the building, the collections as well 
as the paper-based archives.‘ The total and resolute commitment of Dr. Massoudi and his staff, supported 
by the solidarity of the international community, has produced the miracle of reopening a fully renovated 
museum (see Massoudi, this volume). There are things that are lost forever but many others have been 








! The Italian Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan (MAIA), 
presently directed by the author, was established in 1957 by 
Giuseppe Tucci in the framework of the scientific activities of 
the IsMEO (Italian Institute for the Middle and Far East), after- 
wards IsIAO (Italian Institute for Africa and the Orient, since 
1995). From 1967 until the suspension of field activities in 1979, 
the MAIA was directed by Maurizio Taddei; the investigations 
into the Islamic period, initiated by Alessio Bombaci, were fur- 
ther carried out by Umberto Scerrato and Dinu Adamesteanu. 
Following the closing down of IsIAO in 2011, the MAIA was ad- 
ministrated by the University of Naples ‘LOrientale’. Since 2017 
it is administrated by the ISMEO (International Association of 
Mediterranean and Oriental Studies), which was established in 
2012 to take over the scientific legacy of the former IsMEO and 
IsIAO. For an overview of the work of the Italian Archaeological 
Mission in Afghanistan and a related bibliography, I refer, in 
addition to Filigenzi and Giunta 2009, to the Mission’s website 
Buddhist and Islamic Archaeological Data from Ghazni, Afghanistan. A 
multidisciplinary digital archive for the managing and preservation of 
an endangered cultural heritage (funded by the Gerda Henkel Stif- 
tung) http://ghazni.bradypus.net/ (accessed October 20, 2017). 


? In particular, since 2004 the documentation about Islamic ma- 
terials is being re-assessed and studied in the framework of the 
project “Islamic Ghazni,” led by Roberta Giunta, deputy director 
of the MAIA. 

> As a relevant case in point, let me mention the illustrated Rep- 
ertory of Terms for Cataloguing Gandharan Sculptures (Faccenna and 
Filigenzi 2007) created exactly in support of digital archiving, 
with the aim of minimizing inconsistencies in the classification 
and description of the materials and resulting loss of perfor- 
mance of the relational databases. 

“In spring 1993 rockets destroyed the roof and upper floors; in 
the autumn another rocket destroyed the basement. Though 
the remaining artifacts were moved to the best protected area 
of the building, the museum suffered heavy losses and looting, 
which the United Nations tried (unsuccessfully) to stop in 1994 
by repairing the doors and bricking the windows. In 2001 the 
Taliban intentionally vandalized pre-Islamic and non-Islamic art 
objects, mostly stone and clay Buddhist sculptures and wooden 
Nuristani sculptures. 
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restored. Moreover, the digitization of the museum’s inventories marks the beginning of a new, additional 
strategy for the preservation of cultural heritage.° We cannot avoid or predict the loss of tangible heritage, 
as we cannot avoid or predict the various causes of it, such as conflicts, natural disasters, negligence, and 
time-dependent deterioration. However, we can secure the preservation of the intangible aspects of material 
culture through knowledge, documentation, and transmission. 


DOCUMENTATION, HUMANITIES, AND TECHNOLOGY: HOW TOGETHER 
THEY CAN MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


At the resumption of the activities in Afghanistan, the MAIA, as all the other agencies committed to cultural 
heritage, had to face the manifold problems connected with the rebuilding of a patrimony of knowledge 
after the long hiatus in field research and related studies. 

The restored archaeological mission started its activities with the survey of the archaeological sites and 
materials as well as the relevant documentation, as a preparatory work aimed at a full resumption of field 
activity. With the exception of Giovanni Verardi and Elio Paparatti, who had been members of the MAIA in the 
1970s, all the members of the team were completely new to field activities in Afghanistan but not to Afghan 
cultural history. Even during the years of forced absence from the country, the foremost representatives of 
the MAIA such as M. Taddei, U. Scerrato, and G. Verardi, all brilliant academics, had kept the interest for 
Afghanistan alive among new generations of scholars through their studies and teachings. Thus, there were 
the conditions for boosting new scientific plans, but instrumental to any initiative was the reassessment 
and contextual analytical study of the archival materials (lists of inventoried objects, field notes, a large 
number of drawings of different sizes, and thousands of photographs) that were kept at the Centro Scavi 
of the IsIAO and the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale “Giuseppe Tucci.” We were also confronted with the 
need to convert pre-existing hardcopy archives into digital format. This was too huge a task for our limited 
staffing and resources, and up until now we have only been able to partially complete it. Priority was given 
to the inventories (and, when available, field notes), which were supplemented with a relevant, basic pho- 
tographic apparatus. 

Besides the fundamental contribution of the Gerda Henkel Stiftung, which allowed a dedicated project 
to be carried out, a part of the grants that the MAIA gets each year from the funding institutions is regu- 
larly allocated to digitization.® Given the large amount of materials and insufficient resources, the stages of 
advancements have been established according to the most urgent requirements of the scientific projects 
that since the very beginning have paralleled the reassessment of the documentation. 

As mentioned above, steps were taken in order to resume field research in the area of Ghazni, where the 
MAIA was traditionally based. At the end of the 1970s, when the political situation put an end to all foreign 
cultural activities in the country, the MAIA had already set up a Museum of Islamic Art at Rawza to display 
the art objects yielded by the archaeological excavations and surveys of Islamic sites (mainly Ghaznavid and 
Ghurid) carried out by the MAIA in the area of Ghazni. This museum, opened in 1966, represents a double 
achievement, insofar as its physical seat is the Timurid ‘Abd al-Razzaq mausoleum (sixteenth century CE), 
which the MAIA had purposely restored as a museum. A museum within a historical monument: this was 
part of a general — and at that time extremely innovative — strategy of territorial promotion of cultural 








° Important preparatory steps towards this direction were made, 
especially from 2003 onwards, by various international agencies 
(UNESCO, SPACH), donor countries (Austria, France, Greece, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States of America) 
and specialised institutions (British Museum, Musée Guimet, 
ICCR, and IsIAO), which assisted in the overall rehabilitation 
of the museum’s building, the assessment of the survived 
collections, the restoration of the objects, and the training of 
museum professionals. A unified program of digitization was 
launched in May 2012 by the Oriental Institute of the University 


of Chicago, under the direction of Gil Stein and field direction of 
Mike Fisher. It has so far inventoried approximately 95 percent 
of the Afghan museums’ collections, including any provincial 
museum holdings. For more information see Fisher, this volume. 
° The MAIA, as the other archaeological missions of the former 
IsMEO/IsIAO, and of the ISMEO at present, was financially sup- 
ported by a kind of partnership with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and, on the basis of specific agreement by the University 
of Naples “L’Orientale” 
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heritage as a source of cultural, social, and economic development.’ In the original plan, an archaeological 
promenade should have been taken to the Buddhist and Islamic sites of Ghazni, and to the museums where 
the visitors would have seen on display the artifacts that could not be preserved in situ. Indeed, a museum 
of Pre-Islamic Art was also planned, which should have housed, parallel to the Museum of Islamic Art, the 
pre-Islamic art objects, mainly coming from the Buddhist site of Tepe Sardar. In 1979, when the MAIA was 
compelled to stop its activities, this second museum was still under construction. However, it had been rap- 
idly brought to a stage that was sufficiently advanced for the building to be able to function as a temporary 
storage facility for the archaeological materials. 

In 2002, when the MAIA returned to Afghanistan, a basic electronic copy of the inventories and relevant 
photographic documentation provided a flexible and extremely manageable tool for a first, quick survey 
of the materials in the storage building of Ghazni and the Kabul National Museum, to which part of the 
materials had been transferred at some point in time. The MAIA also discovered in the storage building the 
finds previously on display in the Museum of Islamic Art, which had been prudently evacuated by order of 
the local authorities during the period of political unrest. As a further measure to reduce danger, the stor- 
age building had been partially obstructed with debris in order to make it less accessible and attractive for 
possible looters. 

Most of the artifacts had survived intact the tormented years of war, also thanks to those protection 
strategies adopted by the Afghan authorities and local people. However, the safekeeping of cultural artifacts 
is a chain of actions that begins even before bringing them to light. Unless discoveries are purely acciden- 
tal, standard protocol interventions must be envisaged before, during, and after archaeological surveys 
and excavations. These procedures are particularly crucial to the survival of fragile materials such as clay 
sculptures and painted plasters, which abound in Afghanistan. Careful excavation methods, consolidation 
and stabilization before removal from the find spot, and restoration with appropriate techniques and com- 
patible materials in the post-excavation phase allow the objects to maintain their physical shape. From this 
point of view, one may say that the strategies adopted by the MAIA in the course of the past activities had 
proved successful. However, for the resumption and further advancement of the studies, even more essen- 
tial than the physical objects was the set of all relevant information connected to each of them. Exact size, 
physical features and components of the artifacts, their stratigraphic provenance, find spot, and general 
archaeological context had been carefully recorded by the MAIA through written inventories, photographs, 
and, when needed, also drawings. 

The efficacious management of the overall process (digging, restoration, documentation, and records 
storage) adopted by the “old” MAIA allowed the “new” MAIA to effectually restart scientific projects that 
had been left unaccomplished, or even devise fresh plans and take new steps, also thanks to the incremental 
developments in technology that occurred meanwhile. 

It is significant, for instance, that the return of the MAIA to the field was inaugurated by two important 
scientific publications (Giunta 2003; Verardi and Paparatti 2004), which are based entirely on the old docu- 
mentation. Furthermore, the survey of both archaeological materials and archival documentation was simul- 
taneously accompanied by new plans of graphic restitutions that can be considered somehow a continuation 
of previous experiences and are partly based on the old graphic sources of the 1960s and 1970s. I do not speak 
about the new information and knowledge provided by the archaeological activities of the reconstituted MAIA; 
for this I refer the reader to the considerable amount of scientific works that has been published so far (see fn. 
42). | limit myself to a description of some ongoing studies and (still preliminary) achievements which can give 
the reader an idea of how the combination of extant archival documentation, scholarly research and technol- 
ogy can actively help us not only to better understand the archaeological monuments and artifacts unearthed 
in the past but also to sharpen our focus on the current and future research on Afghan cultural heritage. 








’ The building has recently been restored with the assistance Similarly, the National Museum Herat was redeveloped to re- 
of the Department of Afghan Historic Monuments thanks to side inside of the city’s historic citadel, Qala-e Ikhtiyaruddin 
funds granted by UNESCO and the Italian Ministry of Foreign (see Shaikhzada, this volume). 

Affairs. However, the degraded conditions of security and in- 

frastructures in the Ghazni province have so far prevented the 

re-opening of the museum. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SIMULATION 


One of the first tasks of the reconstituted MAIA was the graphic rendering of exemplary monuments and 
architectures. These were selected on the basis of their suitability to partial integrations; that is, a sufficient 
preservation of indicative elements, which could lend a degree of verisimilitude to the restitution. Service- 
able starting points were found in the old graphic records made at the time of the excavations and surveys 
by well-trained professionals,* under direct examination and the supervision of expert archaeologists and 
art historians. Some outstanding artifacts and modular units, as well as ground plans and elevations, had 
been given special attention, with the clear aim of developing, step by step, comprehensive restitutions of 
the original contexts. The partial achievements that had been already obtained could be taken as a reliable 
guide towards new tactical options and eventual advancements. 

As for the Buddhist site of Tepe Sardar, worth noticing among the old records are the graphic restitution 
of a colossal bejewelled Buddha (reconstructed height ca. 3.7 m) in Chapel 23 (Taddei and Verardi 1978, fig. 
11; here, fig. 57); the plausible combination of different units in coherent decorative patterns (ibid., figs. 
29-31); the table of mould types used for casting ornamental devices (both for sculptures and architectural 
decorations), parts of human and animal bodies, and small figurines (ibid., pp. 121-31); and the careful map- 
ping of significant archaeological indicators. Included among these indicators, for instance, is the find spot 
of materials fallen from their original positions, with particular regard to sculptural fragments and burnt 
wooden fragments (ibid., fig. 8) that may prove essential to reconstruction processes. 

As far as rendering was concerned, the new MAIA focused its attention on an overview of the general 
aspect of the Upper Terrace, i.e. the leveled top of the hill where the main cultic area of the site was installed. 
This was composed of a Main Stipa, at the centre of the terrace, that was surrounded by wings of chapels, 
originally enclosed within an external wall forming a corridor behind them, and, on the northwest and south- 
west sides, rows of alternating star-shaped small stipas and enthroned images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

The state of preservation of the monuments was quite modest. Of the Main Stipa — the largest ever 
found in Afghanistan — only the first two square stories were preserved. The buildings lining the entrance, 
on the northwest side, as well as the row of chapels on the southeast side and the perimeter wall, had almost 
completely disappeared, wiped away by natural processes of erosion. Also, of the rows of small sttipas and 
enthroned figures only the lower part was preserved. As for the extant chapels, they had survived to a maxi- 
mum height of ca. 2.5 m. Only scanty traces of their decorative apparatus were found in situ. For the most 
part, this was found fallen from the original position and mixed up with the archaeological debris layers, 
either irremediably destroyed by the impact and the atmospheric agents or badly damaged and fragmented. 
Nevertheless, the general layout of the chapels was still documentable, as well as some important clues at 
the original iconographic programs (Taddei and Verardi 1978, passim; Filigenzi 2009a, b). 

On the basis of the old ground plans, elevations, photographic documentation, and reports a preliminary 
work was made towards a 3D reconstruction of the Upper Terrace (fig. 58). The old graphic reconstruction of 
decorative patterns was integrated into broader isometric views (fig. 59). Also, close-up views of the chapels 
are being studied, starting from Chapel 17, where the main cultic figure was a colossal Maitreya depicted as 
an accomplished Buddha (fig. 60). 

Moreover, another step was taken towards the reconstruction of Chapel 23, from which the colossal 
bejewelled Buddha came. This was originally placed against the left side wall of the chapel, facing another 
colossal image, of almost equal size, of the goddess Durga (Taddei 1992), the slayer of the buffalo demon 
Mahisa whose deeds are recorded in the Hindu religious literature. A number of variants of the story are 
known from the Puranas, especially the Markandeyapurana, which contains the earliest (and simplest) 








8] would like to mention here the noteworthy work by Nicola 
Labianca and Giovanni Ioppolo, who worked under the super- 
vision of the field directors, Maurizio Taddei (pre-Islamic ar- 
chaeology and art history) and Alessio Bombaci and Umberto 
Scerrato (Islamic archaeology and art history), respectively. Fol- 
lowing the resumption of the activities in the early 2000s, fresh 
additions to the MAIA’s graphic resources came from highly 


qualified experts in architectural and archaeological drawings 
such as Elio Paparatti, Francesco Martore, and Danilo Rosati. 
Mention must also be made of the significant contributions of 
our graduate students of the University of Naples ‘LOrientale,’ 
in particular Donatella Ebolese and Annamaria Fedele, and Car- 
lotta Passaro (University of Naples Federico II). 
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version of the myth.’ According to this, the mighty demon Mahisa, disguised as a bull, had taken over power 
on earth and heaven and was throwing the cosmos into chaos. Having being granted by the god Brahma 
with the boon that no males could kill him, he was unsuccessfully fought by the gods Indra, Siva, and Visnu. 
Through their mental energy, the gods thus created a beautiful goddess and supplied her with replicas of 
their most powerful weapons, assigning her the task of defeating the demon. After a series of events, the 
multi-armed Durga, assisted by her animal vehicle (a feline variously identified as a lion or tiger), eventually 
knocked down the buffalo and beheaded it. Mahisa then emerged from the severed head of the animal and 
the goddess promptly killed him. 

The remains at Tepe Sardar of a colossal sculpture representing a multi-armed female deity trampling 
on a decapitated buffalo leave no doubts about the identification of the iconographic model, as it is not only 
largely documented in Indian iconography but also attested in Afghanistan by isolated sculptures from un- 
known settings (Kuwayama 1976, pp. 378-80). In particular, the most suitable comparison for our Durga is 
represented by a marble sculpture from Gardez (preserved ht. 0.6 m; ibid., p. 379, fig. 9). The difference in the 
treatment of the buffalo’s body, crouching at Tepe Sardar, and — as in the more common scheme — kneeling 
on the front legs in the Gardez sculpture, is dictated by the different performance of the materials, since 
more compact and stable masses are certainly advisable for huge clay sculptures. 

The presence and significance of an apparently alien deity in a Buddhist context (Taddei 1992; Silvi 
Antonini 2005; Filigenzi 2009b), as well as the nature and origin of the goddess, is a matter of discussion 
(Tucci 1963; idem 1977, p. 28). I refer the reader to the relevant bibliography, while limiting myself here to 
the process and implications of the graphic anastylosis of the image. 

The reconstructive hypothesis presented here (fig. 61) is still preliminary. There are major and minor 
details still missing, as for instance the presence of a canopy, which we imagine was made of light materials 
such as precious cloth on a wooden frame. This was suggested by the presence of small column bases and the 
remains of the shafts, and the plans documenting the excavation phases, where fragments of burnt wooden 
elements are shown in an archaeological layer of debris covering the original floor level. The goddess’ dress, 
the position of the arms, and some of the mudras and attributes remain a pure guess, only based on com- 
parisons and specific considerations about technique, materials, compositional balance, and stability. On 
the other hand, the size and posture of the goddess are coherent with the extant elements. The aspect of the 
goddess’ lion is modelled after figurines of lions brought to light at the site, but the presence of the animal 
is attested beyond any doubt by the paw clawing at the buffalo’s rump. Similarly, the ornaments adorning 
the goddess are not invented but patterned after the examples provided by the sculptural assemblage of 
the site. All in all, therefore, the proposed reconstruction can be considered reliable. It might not be exactly 
corresponding to the original, but it is certainly plausible. 

A positive impact that this study has had on ongoing archaeological research is also of note. The Durga 
of Tepe Sardar was the only sure evidence of this goddess being adopted into Buddhist sacred spaces until 
2012, when the site of Mes Aynak yielded an extraordinary equivalent. It must be stressed that without the 
precedent at Tepe Sardar, the surviving traces of a Durga shrine at Mes Aynak would have passed completely 
unnoticed. During a visit to the site, Nicolas Engel showed me fragments of architectural decoration that 
he had correctly compared with extremely similar devices from Tepe Sardar. In addition, Mr. Nadir Rasouli 
pointed out to me the fragment of a big animal ear (12 cm long) from the same site. The coincidences were 
certainly significant, to the extent that we decided to inspect the site together. The fragments had been 
unearthed in a small four pillared chapel (32N) that had been almost completely destroyed by the fire. The 
only remains in situ were the lower part of the four wooden pillars, and a rectangular, oblong socle (length 
2.4 m, width 0.9 m) placed against the wall opposite to the entrance (fig. 62). The unusual size and shape of 
the socle could be perfectly explained if the figure to be accommodated was the body of a crouching buffalo. 
With the help of Mr. Haji Ghulam Naqshband Rajabi, long-time local collaborator of the MAIA, we asked the 
workers who were cleaning the room whether any fragment of a big human figure had been found. They 
started rummaging among the debris and found a clay human finger of colossal size. The hypothesis of a 
lost Durga group was thus proved almost certain. 





° For a quick overview and references see Flood 1996, pp. 175-76. 
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Investigating a site like Mes Aynak is incontrovertibly difficult: too huge is the site, too short is the time, 
too high is the pressure caused by a rescue excavation of uncertain duration (see Timuri, this volume).!° 
Mes Aynak is not only one of the world’s most important archaeological sites ever discovered, it is also the 
second largest copper deposit in the world. In spite of the universal agreement as to the cultural importance 
of the site, is the latter circumstance that creates expectations in an economically depressed country. Once 
again, culture is an investment that pays back more slowly and indirectly than the exploitation of a mine. 

My intention is not to discuss at length such a delicate and complex issue, which would deserve a focused 
attention, but rather to point out that the practice of archaeology means something more than a collection 
of artifacts and monuments, and more than their physical and documentary safeguarding. The lost Durga 
of Mes Aynak is just a telling and particularly blatant example of what archaeology should be: a full-scale 
investigation of all of the physical traces of the past, also — and especially — those that may allow us to bring 
disappeared evidence back to life. 

The case of the Durga of Mes Aynak is not just a question of a statue, it is a critical witness to a non-oc- 
casional adoption of specific icons in Buddhist contexts. Besides giving hints about the religious atmosphere 
of the time, the discovery also opens a window into the little-known system of art-making in the ancient 
Eastern world, offering us a glimpse into the workshops, artisans, mechanisms of artistic production, circula- 
tion of artistic models, and, most probably, of artisans as well. Indeed, the use of exactly the same moulds for 
decorative devices at Tepe Sardar and Mes Aynak (fig. 63) implies that either the moulds were produced and 
distributed over a vast area by specialized workshops, or specialized workshops owned specifically designed 
tool-kits and moved from site to site. As an alternative for the latter case, we may also suppose the existence 
of a kind of “branch workshops,” possibly established along family lines and operating in different areas. Be 
that as it may, from these observations we can begin more concrete and innovative research into the basic 
underpinning of official monumental art; that is, the complex system of human and technical resources that 
make objects of art exist, and the political, social, and cultural network that allows artistic forms and related 
concepts to be shared, appreciated, and patronized. 

A reconstruction of the rows of alternating star-shaped stipas and enthroned figures in the northwest 
and southwest sides of the Upper Terrace and, eventually, of the Upper Terrace in its entirety, is also under 
way. We started with the graphic anastylosis of an exemplifying type of each (a stiipa and a statue). While this 
is not the place to deal with the complex symbolic implications of these monuments and the logic of their 
spatial arrangement," I would nonetheless like to stress their utmost relevance for the cultural history of 
Buddhism. They are, indeed, the early archaeological evidence of architectural and iconographic prototypes 
which will play, further developed in canonical forms, a key role in the art of Himalayan and Far-Eastern 
countries. Thus, they provide a link between apparently distant places and times, at the same time highlight- 
ing the central role of Afghanistan in the cultural history of Late Antiquity in Asia. 

The extant remains of the monuments give only a partial picture of their original design and their im- 
pact on the overall aspect of the site. As for the stiipas, only the lower part was preserved, in a few cases 
with scanty but indicative traces of the springing of the dome. This allowed us to approximately determine 
size and proportions of the monuments, which we found to be coincident with models reproduced at Tepe 
Sardar on decorative plaques as well as in coeval votive plaques and bronzes from Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, and on later Tibetan ts’a ts’a (figs. 64-65). 

As for the thrones, the specimen selected for the reconstruction was that identified as no. 6 in the ex- 
cavation reference system. This was the only one to preserve, besides the lower part of the seat, also part 
of the crossed legs and pelvis of the enthroned figure, which had completely disappeared in the other cases 
(figs. 64, 66). The drapery leaves no doubts about the type of dress, which is not the monastic mantle of a 
Buddha but the lower garment featuring a Bodhisattva figure, or a figure depicted like a Bodhisattva. 

The two elephants supporting the seat hint at a figure of Buddha Aksobhya being represented here. Al- 
though no linear explanation could be provided so far for the different iconographic features that the same 








?° For a description of the results of the excavations, see Timuri, "'T refer the reader to Taddei and Verardi 1985; Filigenzi 2009b. 
this volume. 
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figure can take on in different contexts, the five cosmic Buddhas (among whom Aksobhya is listed) are often 
represented in the same princely garb as the Bodhisattvas. 

Following this hypothesis, the figure has been accordingly imagined as performing the bhumisparsamudra 
(the touching-the-earth gesture). Details such as crown, ornaments, and arrangement of the hair are drawn 
from a range of suitable comparisons with the coeval sculptural production documented at Tepe Sardar. 
Conversely, other details could be reconstructed by assembling significant elements that were either suf- 
ficiently preserved in this or that throne or had been observed and scrupulously documented but were too 
fragile to survive, such as scanty traces of a body halo and nimbus. 

As for the image of Durga in Chapel 23, the thrones were also protected by a canopy, as evidenced by 
the small bases in front of the thrones, which on account of their modest size suggest slender columns of 
low-bearing capacity. Undoubtedly, these canopies were also made of light materials: a textile stretched on 
a wooden frame, the latter resting upon the columns in the front, and the back of the throne on the rear. 

The thrones originally bore extremely rich decoration, either sculpted (in this case made of moulded 
elements such as jewel-like plaques and scroll motifs) or painted. However, complex decoration also char- 
acterized the front side of the thrones’ back, as attested by the number of sculptural fragments which the 
excavators recovered among the debris in close proximity to the monuments. Not only mere decorative de- 
vices, also fragments of small statues were found, which we imagine were originally fixed to the solid support 
offered by the thrones’ back. The latter thus played a multifunctional role: as a support for the main figure, 
for the animated scenery around this, and for the canopy. Judging from these elements, each single throne 
must have looked like a sort of shrine, in a way not dissimilar from models surviving in portable shrines from 
Kashmir and the Himalayas. For the time being, we limited our reconstruction to a preliminary sketch of 
the basic features of the throne, though not excluding further advancements towards more comprehensive 
hypotheses with regard not only to forms but also to the chromatic decoration. 

Indeed, the role played by the polychrome treatment of the surfaces can hardly be overemphasized. 
Colors and gilding were evidently conceived as an essential component of the artistic production, not only 
for the purpose of beautification but for their magical and symbolic character. Although at Tepe Sardar, rare 
exceptions apart, only scanty traces survive of the original decorative finishing, investigation and docu- 
mentation about the use of colors and gilding may open a window into the color-theories of the time, with 
specific reference to cultic places and objects. This is a promising yet difficult research path that requires a 
dedicated, long-term strategy of careful inspections of the materials, correctly designed sampling plan for 
chemical analyses, and a thorough, comparative methodology that, for the time being, remains restricted 
by limited available data and sporadic documentation. Once again, humanities ought to play a pivotal role 
in designing innovative plans and common information sharing standards, something that comes prior to 
technological applications and greatly advances the possibilities of the latter. 

As for the Islamic period, the huge amount of documents relevant to Islamic funerary monuments in the 
area of Ghazni was the basis of the aforementioned study by R. Giunta (2003). However, the IsIAO archive 
also contained a number of notes and drawings pertinent to a Ghaznavid palace unearthed in Ghazni in the 
course of five excavation campaigns from 1957 to 1962 (Scerrato 1959; Adamesteanu 1960; Bombaci 1966). 

The Palace, built of mud bricks in combination with pressed clay and baked bricks, was enclosed by an 
irregularly rectangular perimeter wall characterized by a monumental facade with ramparts and towers. 
The Palace was divided into a public area for administrative and ceremonial activities and a private quarter. 
A marble-paved central courtyard was surrounded by a sidewalk on to which four iwans opened axially. The 
southern one, opposite the entrance, provided access to the throne room, which in turn was flanked to the 
west by the residential quarter. A hypostyle mosque, with three naves parallel to the qibli wall, was located 
in the northwestern corner. 

Among the major structures, mention must be made of the series of ante-chambers surrounding the 
central courtyard on four sides and, like the four iwans, bearing on the lower part of the walls a marble dado 
frieze. On top of this, a long poem in Persian and in Kufic script was carved (Bombaci 1966; fig. 67). The deco- 
ration of the wall was completed by brick panels with geometrical and epigraphic motifs. The impressing 
artistic mastery of the carving technique, the rich repertory and originality of decorative motifs, as well as 
the traces of color so far ascertained on both marble and brick panels (blue, red, and yellow), give an idea, 
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though vague and imprecise, of the powerful aesthetics of the Ghaznavid architecture and the profound 
mark it left on further artistic developments. 

Hence, as it has been detailed in several specific publications (see fn. 1), the archaeological evidence 
provided by the MAIA’s investigations largely confirms the accounts by the historian al-‘Utbi (translation 
in Bombaci 1964, pp. 25, 31-32), who lived in Ghazni between the end of the tenth and the early eleventh 
century CE and witnessed the extensive use of polychrome and gilded carved marble for the decoration of 
the town’s buildings. 

However, the reconnaissance campaign made by M. Taddei in 1999 and the following ones in the early 
2000s yielded depressing results. Of some of the archaeological sites either surveyed or investigated and 
restored by the old MAIA (including the Palace) only faint vestiges remained. Others, still extant, had suf- 
fered damages of various degrees. 

This provided the new MAIA with an additional push to make use of the potential of the archival docu- 
mentation as a countermeasure against the dispersal and destruction of the physical archaeological evidence. 

The study on Ghaznavid funerary architecture and epigraphy having been already achieved, the attention 
of the “Islamic Ghazni” team (see fn. 2) focused on the Ghaznavid Palace. During the years of field activity, 
besides the photographic documentation, the most representative elements of the marble and brick deco- 
ration had been drawn. In addition, a preliminary elevation of the palace had been initiated by U. Scerrato, 
assisted by D. Rosati, in the 1990s (Scerrato 1995). Unfortunately, Scerrato could not bring it to completion, 
but the task was resumed with an expanded concept, which included the new possibilities allowed by digital 
formats. Also in view of the restoration and rehabilitation of the Museum of Islamic Art, the axonometric 
view of the palace was thus developed with the use of 3D computer graphics (figs. 68-69). 


CONCLUSION 


The results achieved so far only represent the tip of the iceberg, the most visible part of an obscure, pains- 
taking work of information retrieval and collation, analytical study, and cross-comparisons. The deploy- 
ment of human resources that led to the still partial results was made possible by dedicated investments 
in humanities. Doctoral and graduate students assisted at various levels in this project, each contributing, 
besides a generous participation in the re-organization of the archival records, an in-depth investigation on 
particular aspects of the Palace decoration, as well as the Ghaznavid history and epigraphy and, eventually, 
a digital (and critical) elaboration of the data.” 

The analysis of the old data not only paved the way for new experiences in graphic reconstructions, but 

also yielded new discoveries. Contrary to what Scerrato hypothesised in his preliminary report (ibid., p. 26), 
the different phases of the Palace do not begin with the Ghaznavid sultans Ibrahim and Mas‘ud III (end of the 
eleventh-beginning of the twelfth century cE); the most magnificent phase can be assigned with certitude 
to them, but the history of the Palace begins prior to them, and possibly with a different function, the latter 
being the object of ongoing studies. 
This is a further demonstration of how careful archaeological investigations and documentation are a liv- 
ing resource capable of bridging temporal gaps, but their potential can only be actuated by informed and 
motivated efforts. These can be assisted and boosted by technology, but it is certain that they can neither 
take shape nor reach the target independently from humanities. 








” Relevant contributions were provided by M. Rugiadi (marbles) edge of funerary and celebratory inscriptions (M. Massullo and 
and S. Artusi (brickwork) (unpublished PhD dissertations) and V. Allegranzi, respectively) and of metalwork (V. Laviola). For 
by Carlotta Passaro (3D graphics; MA thesis); ongoing PhD stud- _ further details visit http://ghazni.bradypus.net/islamic_blog 
ies are also expected to provide valuable additions to our knowl- (accessed July 12, 2017). 
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DISCUSSION: PRESERVING THE HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS OF AFGHANISTAN 


Abdul Ahad Abassi Sayed Jawed 
Department of Historical Monuments, Humanitarian Assistance & Facilitating 
Afghanistan Organization 
Abdul Wasay Najimi Abdul Habib Noori 
Aga Khan Trust for Culture Afghanistan Cultural Heritage Consulting Organization* 
INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps the most visible attestation to Afghanistan’s rich cultural heritage is its vast landscape of historical 
monuments. From the fourth century CE rock-hewn stipa of Tahkt-e Rustam in Samangan, to the Masjid- 
e Jami’a in Herat of Ghorid and Timurid times, to the modern Shah-e Du Shamshira Mosque in Kabul, the 
monumental architecture of Afghanistan evidences millennia of not just elite building traditions, but also 
of local craftsmanship, decorative techniques, stylistic ideas, and material preferences. In this sense, these 
monuments provide some of the best evidence that exists for the varied and evolving culture of Afghanistan 
that crosscuts social, political, and economic strata. 


PHASES OF HISTORICAL MONUMENT PRESERVATION IN AFGHANISTAN 


Towards the middle of the twentieth century, the Afghan Government began to take an interest in the re- 
construction of monuments of cultural significance such as the Masjid-e Jami’ of Herat in 1940. By 1960, 
westerners were contributing to the preservation efforts but began to infuse the process with their own 
ideas of what was significant about each monument. An example of this was the work of a French engineering 
expert who traveled to Afghanistan in the 1960s on behalf of UNESCO to repair the stone stipa of Guldara, 
southeast of Kabul. He attempted to restore the stiipa according to eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
French concepts of Buddhism, which were largely based on myth. Around the same time, the Italians sent 
experts to attempt repairs on the mausoleum of Abdul Razzaq, in Ghazni, but afterward it was evident from 
afar which parts were original and which had been repaired. There was a great difference between the red 
clay of the foundation, which had been newly restored, and the original clay, and the rows between the 
bricks were not filled properly.’ 

The wide variation between the French and Italian approaches had caused a dispute in Afghanistan, 
and the question was whether one of these methods should prevail over the other; this conversation even 
reached the ambassadorial level. The result was that a conference was held in 1964, and Afghans, bringing 








* This chapter is an edited account of the proceedings of the the panelists, but also the participatory audience members who 


discussion panel concerning preservation of Afghanistan’s mon- shared their thoughts and questions. 
uments, occurring at the conference Preserving the Cultural 1 Although creating a distinction between the ancient monu- 
Heritage of Afghanistan, November 10, 2014, Kabul, Afghanistan, ment and the newly restored parts can also be seen as a means 


and reflects not only the ideas raised by the moderators and _ of preserving the state and integrity of the original building (see 
Praxenthaler, this volume, and below). 
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their tools along with them, showed a strong level of participation.* Perhaps the most interesting outcome 
is that an Afghan team was organized for the first time to conduct restoration and repairs on historical monu- 
ments. In 1964, under the supervision of Danish expert Mr. Erik Hansen, they began occupational training by 
installing an inscription in the National Museum, Kabul. They then went on to install that inscription in the 
Mosque of the Sultan Mas’ud Palace. 

In the second phase, Afghans became academically engaged in the work of monument preservation and res- 
toration. An example of this occurred in 1977, when the faculty of the Engineering, Department of Architecture, 
Kabul University, in cooperation with UNESCO, went to Herat to survey the fortress of Ikhtiyaruddin. Unfor- 
tunately, 1978 was the beginning of nearly four decades of war and many Afghans emigrated from their home 
country at that time. What they took away from that phase of restoration work, however, was that Afghans can 
do the work themselves. For example, in 1980, the Department of Historical Monuments restored seventy-eight 
historical sites. Even in 1993 and 1994, the Department of Historical Monuments worked with local architects in 
Herat to restore the destroyed stone tiles in the Ghaus-e Kebar Saheb Mosque, and it stands restored to this day. 

The third phase of monument preservation and restoration began in 2002-2003 when the Aga Khan Trust 
for Culture went to work, and while working on conservation projects, worked with students from University 
architecture departments, engaging students to participate in various projects and contribute practical work. 
The purpose now is that the students learn the methods of restoration through on-site experience. From 2001 
onward, however, private companies, which are generally not aware of the historical value of these sites, 
do not have knowledge of the ancient materials, and often do not employ a professional engineer, caused 
damage to many of the sites registered with the Department of Historical Monument. Now it is left to the 
cultural heritage community to attempt to repair that damage. Unfortunately, over the past thirteen years, 
it has been too large a task to accomplish to completion. It is hoped that under the new government, private 
and public development rely on the guidance and cooperation of the engineering experts who understand 
the historical building methods so to preserve them for future generations. 


ENGINEERING WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF 
CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION 


If we speak about the historical buildings and sites, we should also discuss the characteristics of these build- 
ing as well as the issues pertaining to them. These include, for example, proportionality, the significance 
of corner partitions, why a particular wood is used, how the concrete is used, the use of reed matting (or 
mat plastering), and reasons for using either straw-tempered clay or sengel (levigated clay). It is necessary 
for the engineers to understand these issues, and they should be able to explain to the general public the 
significance of these methods. As long as the authenticity of historical buildings or cultural heritage is not 
protected, the historical building cannot express cultural authenticity. 

Restorations undertaken by the Aga Khan Trust for Culture (AKTC) at the Timur Shah Mausoleum (built 
ca. 1816 CE), in the old city of Kabul, demonstrate this issue. The boundary wall on the lower terrace roof, 
which was built during the Habibullah Khan period (1910-1915), had been almost completely destroyed. The 
wall was rebuilt during the administration of Prime Minister Hashim Khan, and the builders had attempted 
to preserve the Khorsani style of engineering. During the recent restorations, however, examining the upper 
wall along with historical documents demonstrated that the first reconstruction work was new and did not 
preserve any of the original craftsmanship. 

Another issue of restoration can be seen in the Masjid-e Jami’a. The restoration was very difficult work 
because the visible remains are the product of two substantial periods of architecture and engineering in 
Afghanistan: the Ghorid period (879-1215 cE) and Timurid period (1370-1507 CE). The question became which 
period should be preserved and which should be rejected? Eventually, the project members came to the 
decision that they would attempt to preserve elements from each building period, including a monumental 
inscription of the former and a dome crafted in the style of the latter. 





The results of that conference are available as archival material. 
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This phenomenon exists across Afghanistan, where in one single monument two or more different peri- 
ods may be reflected by at least two different techniques of craftsmanship. Thus, the general consensus was 
to respect and preserve both periods whenever possible. For example, in 1978, the tomb of Baba Khatami, 
located in Balkh, underwent reconstruction; the upper part of the tomb is made from clay while the lower 
section is made from iron. The two components represent two extraordinary periods in the history of Afghan 
engineering. In the final results it is visible that the restorers had, to the best of their ability, reproduced 
aspects of each of the historic engineering methods. 

However, another approach would be to leave the historical material alone and focus on preservation 
of monuments only to the extent that they are protected from the elements and other disturbances. But 
once again, the question arises, is one approach superior to the other, or can they compliment one another? 
Preservation or stabilization for its own sake, without employing substantial restoration, could be consid- 
ered a crucial first step, especially when more in-depth efforts are too resource consuming to apply to every 
monument immediately. Alternatively, it could be considered superior to reconstruction because it leaves 
much of the original work, preserving the original craftsmanship, intact as it was. However, restoration in 
accordance with historical techniques can help to rediscover and revive knowledge of the intangible heritage 
of historical craftsmanship (see esp. Nazari et al., this volume). Without the process of hands-on learning, 
much of this craft heritage would be lost and unknown. 

An example of the process of rediscovery of intangible heritage through restoration comes from Aga 
Khan Trust for Culture’s work at Bagh-e Babur (Babur Gardens; see Sahibzada, this volume), particularly with 
respect to pakhsa (similar to pisé) architecture (see also Nessar 2015, p. 147). We know that pakhsa involves 
hand-forming amorphous clay into walls and other architectural features, but what we should understand 
further is how the clay became pakhsa. Reconstructing the walls of Bagh-e Babur with pakhsa made it clear 
that if the clay is tempered with chaff, it becomes more durable and resistant to decay. Architectural ele- 
ments made in the past of both tempered and non-tempered clay, as well as sengel (levigated clay), are all 
historical finds and, therefore, we should not be indifferent to them. 

Furthermore, there are typically two different means of assessment of historical monuments: initial as- 
sessment and secondary assessment. For many structures, though, the engineering process must pass through 
three stages. The first stage concerns survey; there must be a sketch of the site. Secondly, it is important to 
acquire any prior documentation from previous years. The third stage consists of cleaning during and after 
the work. These stages parallel many aspects of archaeological work, interestingly enough. 

One of the first projects of the Aga Khan Foundation was restoration of the Uzbakan Mosque. Some of 
the paints used were oil-based, and figuring out how to clean them from the surface was too difficult. The 
sengel — the special, levigated clay — was washed with water and cleaned in its original state. But, generally, 
if the historical wall is washed and cleaned during restoration, it would be completely destroyed. Yet after 
two years of working on the site, it became clear how to do this effectively without destroying the ancient 
material. It is interesting to see how the moisture-proofing materials are discovered, strengthened, and 
used. The material could be coal, lime, or clay powder; what is important to learn is how it works and about 
its characteristics. It is very important for engineers to study the materials and techniques in situ in order 
to understand their qualities. 


HISTORICAL MONUMENT PRESERVATION AND MODERN SOCIETY 


The remains of the Great Buddhas of Bamiyan were among the most monumental in all of Afghanistan, and 
their destruction at the hands of the Taliban in 2001 raised a number of questions that are still important 
issues today. Prime among them has been whether or not to undertake their reconstruction, in what man- 
ner, and to what extent. The force of explosion caused by the Taliban demolition of the Buddhas was greater 
than 10,000 kg, some have said, which was enough to partially destabilized the sections of the sandstone 
escarpment into which the statues were originally built. Recently, assessment and stabilization has been 
conducted, and consolidation of parts of one of the statue faces is under consideration (see Praxenthaler, 
this volume). But further work, such as anastylosis (a reconstruction technique whereby a ruined building 
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or monument is restored using the original architectural elements to the greatest degree possible) or other 
kinds of restoration, cannot simply commence, as it is a socio-cultural issue and not strictly an engineering 
or art-historical problem. Both the viability and the community impact of reconstruction require further 
research. 

The immediate question, then, is not about restoration of the Buddhas, but about how to improve their 
present condition. For example, obtaining a better understanding of the geomorphology of the surround- 
ing cliffs is integral. Research on the construction of the Buddhas has yielded information including that its 
straw clay cover consists not of only the clay, but also fibrous rope plus the wool of sheep and goat, among 
other materials. Analysis of the coloration and many other details of their construction are now available 
on the internet in PDF format in English. 

What is imminently important now is to preserve and strengthen the niche where the western Buddha 
formerly stood, which is still not protected to the degree of the eastern Buddha. Furthermore, it is obvious 
that the consolidants, often used to strengthen historic remains in different regions of Afghanistan, are 
being destroyed under the effect of general impact and dried air. This should be taken into account before 
they are used extensively. Another issue is that we cannot restore the Buddhas in their exact place because 
of the force of the explosions. Therefore, we should have an advanced metric model of the original niches 
to be able to restore the Buddhas in situ. It is also necessary, for any serious restoration, to maintain the 
historical context as well as the ancient engineering methods and materials used, and engineers and con- 
struction workers should conduct any such restoration under the guidance of archaeologists. Students and 
scientists should be on-hand to observe and learn about the construction process. Similarly, the reconstruc- 
tion process at the historical sites of Ghazni, including Tepe Sardar, includes many temples and verities of 
buildings and engineers and archaeologists should work together to consider these monuments from an 
historical point of view. 

It sounds simple enough to introduce collaboration across cultural heritage professions for these impor- 
tant projects, and yet the question still exists why public agencies do not have better cooperation with one 
another with regard to the protection of historical monuments? For example, when the Ministry of Public 
Works builds a road in Badakhshan, urban heritage in Badakhshan will almost certainly be destroyed. There 
is generally little or no communication between government agencies in the maintenance of historical 
monuments. Furthermore, public opinion on the significance or meaning of the monuments within their 
local communities is neither formally collected nor well understood by the governmental agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


We cannot destroy a new building with a tractor or bulldozer and, similarly, we cannot use this approach 
on historical buildings. It is necessary for us to work thoroughly on them, and those who work in relation 
to the historical and archaeological heritage of Afghanistan must be professionals, as each historical and 
archaeological site requires a specific professional understanding. Those professionals should engage the 
students in their practical work, or else we risk losing all for which we have worked when that generation 
has not had the experienced guidance through on-site work that is necessary to successfully preserve both 
the material remains of Afghanistan’s monumental heritage, but also the intangible knowledge of the craft 
skills and techniques that created it originally. 








3 To download a copy, please see: http://www.icomos.org/ —_ report-2008-2010 (accessed August 15, 2017). A second publica- 
en/116-english-categories/resources/publications/206-world- tion is forthcoming. 
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SURVEY AND EXCAVATIONS OF THE ANCIENT SITE OF 
MES AYNAK, LOGAR PROVINCE 


Abdul Qadir Timuri 
Afghan Institute of Archaeology 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of civilization in Afghanistan is thousands of years of old, and the ancient peoples of this land 
left behind monuments attesting to their rich and diverse culture; these sites have become a major part of 
the country’s national heritage. One of the most important among these is the early Buddhist-period urban 
center of Mes Aynak, which archaeologists have scientifically surveyed and excavated from 2009 until the 
present. However, before talking about the archaeological excavations of Mes Aynak, it may be useful to 
clarify the historical background of its sites and environs. 


THE REGION OF LOGAR 


Logar is one of the central provinces of Afghanistan and is located near the capital of Kabul. It is 20 km to the 
southwest of Baraki Barak and 70 km to the south of the region of Kabul. Logar is bordered by the province 
of Kabul in the north, Wardak province in the west, Nangarhar in the east, Paktia to the south, and Ghazni 
province to the southwest. The Gardez Highway runs through the western part of Logar. From a strategic 
point of view, it is similar to the northern provinces of Parwan and Kabul. The people of Logar use natural 
spring water in their homes and for irrigation of farmland. 

The name of Logar was given to it by the Greek geographer Ptolemy who lived during the second centu- 
ry CE. In his writings, Ptolemy mentioned the name of the area of Kabul and the Kabul river and its surround- 
ings, along with Kabulistan. One of those surrounding areas is Lugarna. The English scholar Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, among others, identified Lugarna as the current Logar based on similarity of the names and 
their geographical positions. The definition of Logar in the Pashto language is Loy + ghar (loy = “great” and 
ghar = “mountain”). In the Persian language it changed to “Logar” over the course of time, meaning “large 
mountain.” Logar is one of the ancient areas of Afghanistan that in earlier times was situated within the 
territory and was under the government of Kabulistan. Its monuments and remains have been visible from 
ancient times onward (Faizi et al. 2011, p. 59). 

One of the famous ancient and historical sites of Logar province is the site of Sajawand, which is also 
called Takht-e Jamshed (“Throne of Jamshed”) by scholars. The temple of Sajawand or Sunagar greatly as- 
sisted in making Logar and its related sites well known throughout the land. Thus, in the periods of Islamic 
rule, historians such as the composers of Muruj adh-Dhahab and Indica, Mas’udi and al-Biruni, respectively, 
mentioned the linguistic traditions of Lugarna or Sajawand (Kuhzad 1968, p. 262). 

Originally, Logar was considered part of the province of Kabul. After 1965, however, it became an in- 
dependent province. It was witness to great historical periods, like other provinces of Afghanistan, and it 
possesses numerous ancient and historical sites, one of which is the historical site of Mes Aynak. 
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HISTORY OF DISCOVERY AT MES AYNAK 


Mes Aynak is located 38 km south of Kabul province and 18 km to the east of the Kabul-Logar highway. The 
size of the urban core zone is approximately 45 ha (450,000 m’), but more than 1,000 ha compose the cultural 
landscape around Aynak Mountain, where one of the world’s largest copper mines is located. The word ‘aynak 
originally comes from Arabic (‘ayn “eye”), and over time it changed to ahinak and ‘aynak. Researchers have 
interpreted the basic term to mean “(a place) abundant in springs.” Mes means “copper” in both Persian 
and Pashto, but Mes Aynak, means “copper and iron.”’ At this site, in addition to having abundant copper 
mines, an iron mine was observed in its southern part. 

Mes Aynak was discovered for the first time in 1963, and in 1976 a committee including Gérard Fuss- 
man and Marc Le Berre identified this as a potentially important site (Engel 2011, p. 4). In 1976 the site was 
also surveyed by Sayyid Omar Sultan, the former Deputy Minister of Information and Culture, the Russian 
scientists Kuzmina and Vinogradov, and by the French scientists Bakhtil and Gordan. But in 1978, based on 
a survey conducted by the archaeological team of the Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan 
(DAFA; T. Berthoux, R. Besenval, F. Cesbron, and J. Liszak-Hours), the site was dated to the Kushan period (ca. 
100-300 cE). In 1971, Russian geologists reported the existence of ancient ruins at this site and mentioned 
some long tunnels in the eastern part of the original mountain of the Mes Aynak mine. Based on that survey, 
those tunnels were excavated for 120 m toward the interior of the mine (the vein of copper). 

In 1982 Mes Aynak was included and briefly described in The Archaeological Gazetteer of Afghanistan by 
W. Ball (1983) (site no. 19, under the name “Ainak”), In 2004, 2005, and 2007 Afghan archaeologists under the 
supervision of Mr. Kitab Khan Faizi visited the site. Afterward, in 2009, based on an agreement between the 
Chinese company MCC (Chinese Metallurgical Group) and the Afghan Ministry of Mines and Petroleum, the 
Afghans commenced primary surveys and archaeological excavations whereupon eight sites were initially 
selected for field excavation. Recently, a new survey was conducted by an Afghan archaeological team in 
seven villages around the Mes Aynak mine. In total, about forty-three archaeological localities were discov- 
ered and recorded as ancient sites (Faizi 2012b). 

The scientific investigations of previous years conducted at Mes Aynak include a study done by a team of 
geologists from the Ministry of Mines with the assistance of Japan, the former Soviet Union, and the United 
States. They observed, along with the best samples of copper in the world, a long tunnel where ancient kilns 
for smelting copper existed. Some evidence for the means of minting coins was also identified in those areas. 


EXCAVATION OF THE MES AYNAK ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


At present, some parts of the site have been excavated by a team of Afghan and international archaeologists. 
In 2005, years before excavations would commence, Afghan archaeological specialists, under the guidance of 
the Ministry of Information and Culture, transferred three clay statues that were recovered in the Buddhist 
monastery of Kafiriat Tepe on the northern edge of Mes Aynak to the National Museum in Kabul. In 2009, 
archaeological workers under the supervision of Mr. Kitab Khan Faizi began scientific and professional 
excavations at those parts of the site that were at greatest risk of destruction (fig. 70). 

In the course of the excavations, hundreds of movable and immovable items were acquired at the afore- 
mentioned sites. After performing initial, on-site conservation, the movable items were registered and trans- 
ferred to the National Museum while the immovable items have thus far been guarded at the site. There is 
a large exhibition in the National Museum of Afghanistan displaying the artifacts discovered at Mes Aynak, 
and those who are interested in history and culture visit that exhibition every day (figs. 71-72). 

Recent investigations and excavations conducted at the different parts of Mes Aynak show that many 
iron tools and instruments were found there along with copper, silver, and gold objects at nearly all of the 
excavation sites. For example, gate decorations, spoons, a hand chisel, sickles, an iron chain, small and large 





? Although “Mes Aynak” is also more often translated as “little 
copper well.” 
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iron nails, a ring, a knife, and other items were discovered, though some of the uncovered metal items were 
destroyed through rust oxidation (in comparison with other metals, iron is less resistant to rust, and there- 
fore some of the iron items oxidized more quickly). Based on what was discovered among the moveable and 
immoveable objects, locales for smelting, smelting workplaces, and other metallurgical evidence existed at 
this site. Through analysis of these discoveries, we know that both copper and iron were extracted, smelted, 
and utilized. Although the date of the earliest settlement at Mes Aynak remains unknown (and might pos- 
sibly extend back into the early first millennium BCE), recent excavations allow us to provisionally date the 
occupation of Mes Aynak as extending from at least the second or third century CE up to the eighth century 
CE. This encompasses the Kushan, Sasanian, Kushano-Sasanian, Hepthalite, Turk-Shahi, and Hindu-Shahi 
periods up to the time of the Muslim conquest of the Kabulistan region. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE OF GUL HAMID 


Gul Hamid Tepe (or Gul Hamid Hill), one of the Buddhist monasteries at Mes Aynak disturbed by earlier illegal 
excavations, situated at 34° 15’ 298”N, 69° 18102 “E, is approximately 2,362 m above sea level. The profes- 
sional excavation of the ancient site of Gul Hamid had not been completed by the international team, and 
so the excavations and research have continued under Afghan archaeologists. During the digging and clean- 
ing process, pieces of cotton fabric, dark-hued clay statues, and one copper coin of Vasudeva I (ca. 190-230 
cE) had been found at the site (Faizi et al. 2011, pp. 66-70), helping to put Gul Hamid in chronological and 
historical context (fig. 73). The architecture was influenced by local and Central Asian styles, and the influ- 
ence of the Hellenistic style can clearly be seen in some buildings and statues. The buildings of the site are 
constructed in the arch-shaped style, and its materials contain inclusions such as clay, plaster, potsherds, 
and stones from rivers and mountains. 

Gul Hamid is surrounded by walls that were built from stone, pisé clay, and square adobe bricks measuring 
43 x 43 x 10 cm and 37 x 37 x 9 cm. These walls are associated with the Kushan Shah, the Hephthalite, and the 
Kushano-Sasanian periods and are worth comparing with the ancient hill of Kharvar (Faizi 2012b, pp. 62-100). 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE OF KAFIRIAT TEPE 


Kafiriat Tepe (or Kafiriat Hill) is located in 900 m to the northeast of Tepe Gul Hamid. It is an earthen mound, 
rectangular in shape, and rises approximately 30 m above ground level. The general area of Kafiriat Tepe is 
agricultural land, but in its immediate vicinity is another mound to the north and irrigation canals on the 
other three sides. The site was excavated by the Afghan Institute of Archaeology. The first excavations at 
Kafiriat Tepe, which were based on the urgency and necessity of work, were begun on April 25, 2010. As a first 
step, the site was cleared of unnecessary stones and dirt, and was then divided from east to west by means of 
a total station and the northern and southern parts of it were recorded geospatially. During the excavation, 
a large monastery was discovered that included one large, central stiipa and seven donation-giving areas, a 
salon, monks’ quarters, and some small rooms where Buddhist statues placed in different positions had been 
found (fig. 74; Faizi 2012b, p. 130). 


TEPE WALI BABA AND THE OTHER HILLS 


Continuing the excavations of past years, dozens of locales from among the total number of ancient sites of 
Aynak Mountain were found, including Tepe Wali Baba and sites 045-049 at Aynak Mountain; 034 — north 
of Aynak Mountain; 035 — the northeastern part of the Shah Tepe site; 013-038 — the northeastern part of 
Aynak Mountain; 041 — half of the eastern side of Aynak Mountain; 045 — the end of the southeastern part 
of Aynak Mountain; and point 046. The total area of this site is 1,352 m’, its length is 52 m, its width is 26 m, 
and it is located on the eastern side of Aynak Mountain. Site 048 is located on the northeast side of Aynak 
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Mountain. The sites of 054, 058, 063, and 064 are located at the foot of northeastern part of Aynak Mountain, 
and site number 058 is located on the western side of Shah Tepe. Large quantities of both movable and im- 
movable objects have been recovered from all of these sites. 

Additionally, in order to achieve the aims of the research, new sections of different squares were opened 
at the Mes Aynak sites that lead to expansion of the operations (n.a. 2013, pp. 1-3). In addition to the archi- 
tectural structures of the Buddhist period, statues of the Buddhist period, whole and broken ceramic dishes, 
coins of various Kushan and Sasanian kings, and evidence for the existence of local kings (Kushan Shah and 
Hephthalite), had been found at the excavation sites (Faizi 2012, pp. 164-89). 


MATERIAL CULTURE OF A BUDDHIST SITE 


Thousands of artifacts have been found at the excavations of the Mes Aynak archaeological sites, including 
dozens of small and large statues — both fragmentary and whole — depicting religious figures as well as lay 
people (figs. 72, 74). The statues are mostly built from materials such as plaster, stone, and especially clay, 
all of which were widely used at that time. The whole statues and innumerable statue fragments include 
heads of Buddhist statues, heads of Bodhisatva statues, bearers of gifts, and monks and their students. Be- 
sides these, the mould of a clay statue (see Filigenzi, this volume, for more details), and different kinds of 
wall ornamentation have been found at the site. 

The author of the book Mes-e Aynak dar partov-e kaveshha-ye bastanshendsi (Mes Aynak in the Light of Archaeo- 
logical Excavations), Mr. Kitab Khan Faizi, has said the following about the items of this site: 


The style of the making of the statues and the decorations on the statues of the Mes Aynak sites have 
been affected by the local crafts of Gandahara, as well as being affected to an extent by the architec- 
tural style of Indian crafts. From the point of the proportion of the figure, the statues of this site mostly 
resemble the style of Greco-Kushan (Greco-Buddhist) school. In the Buddhist statues the monks have 
the complete clothes of monks and the statues of the bearers of gifts and their guards have simple 
clothes, but with a variety of forms (2012b, p. 217). 


Most of statues of the Mes Aynak site were made from clay and then decorated with different colors 
such as blue, light-blue, red, gray, and black. The clay and plaster statues resemble similar items at Tepe 
Narenj, Khwaja Safa, Tepe Maranjan, Shotorak, Hadda, and Kharvar of Logar, as well as Fondugqistan, which 
date to the fourth-ninth centuries cE. Parallels also exist with Tepe Sardar (Ghazni), particularly relating to 
the discovery of a shrine to Durga — a Hindu deity rarely attested among Buddhist remains — at both sites 
(see Filigenzi, this volume). Iconographical analyses, consideration of the historical periods of the religious 
structures, and contextual analyses show that the most important sites of the Buddhist period in Afghanistan 
that can be compared with Hadda and Bamiyan are the sites of Mes Aynak. 

The architectural structures of the excavated sites at Mes Aynak include temples, large and small cells 
for monks, rooms for food storage, and residential areas. Most of those structures were built of stone, clay, 
or plaster. The scientific excavations show that the structures were surrounded by walls that were built of 
stone, clay, and bricks (khesht) of different sizes (10 x 43 x 43 cm; 10 x 40 x 40 cm; 9 x 37 x 37 cm). The structures 
of the ancient sites of Mes Aynak featured cupolas and arch-shaped roofs that had all but collapsed over the 
course of time. The architectural history indicates origins in the Kushan and post-Kushan periods, between 
the first century CE and the emergence of Islam in the ninth century cE (fig. 75). 

In addition to the aforementioned objects, numerous ceramic objects have also been found at this site. 
The ceramic assemblage of Mes Aynak includes jugs, plates, cooking pots, fruit dishes, and vessels featuring 
vegetal, floral, geometric, and anthropomorphic decoration (often stamped onto the shoulder of jars). Pot- 
sherds in both plain and decorated types are divided into two groups on-site based on their methods of use: 


1. Dishes that had been used by the residents of Buddhist temples; 
2. Dishes that had been used by lay people. 


The fragments of ceramic objects at Mes Aynak are similar to the items of the sites of ancient Hadda and 
Khum-e Zargar, and parallels can be seen at other post-classical sites. The ceramic fragments with red and 
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light-blue colors that had been found at the site all belong to Kushan period but also related to the post- 
Kushan period (up until the beginning of the Islamic period, namely the second-seventh centuries CE). The 
fragments of the crowned busts of the Mes Aynak site represent the power and greatness of the Kushan and 
Sasanian kings as well as local rulers. 

Moreover, different types of gold, silver, and copper coins were found. Most of the copper coins were 
covered in green copper oxide and were unrecognizable, though many have been treated, cleaned, and identi- 
fied, helping to situate Mes Aynak in the historical context of the Kushan, Kushano-Sasanian, and Sasanian 
periods (second-sixth centuries cE), based on analytical categories such as size, weight, inscription, die axis, 
and minting. A variety of deities such as Buddha, Shiva, Oesho, Mao, and Ardokhsha were struck onto the 
reverse of the Kushan and Kushano-Sasanian coins. On some of the Sasanian coins, however, a fire temple 
of Zoroastrian tradition, flanked by two standing guards, is apparent on the reverse, rather than a deity. 

The studies conducted in previous years by geologists of the former Soviet Union, Japan, and the United 
States demonstrated that long tunnels had been built at the site where kilns for smelting copper and some 
traces of instruments for coining money had been observed. Further evidence for copper smelting comes 
from the recent excavations of the site. 


ACCORDING TO KETAB KHAN FAIZI 


One of the reasons for the development of the coining of money was the existence of the copper mine for 
the residents of this site, and the economic activities of the site were based on the use of the copper mine. 
There is no doubt that the decorations of the Buddhist temples of this site had a relationship to the wealth 
of the people who lived around the mine, and the lives of the common people and the religious people were 
somehow related to one another. Tepe Wali Baba, which is located near the mine, is mainly covered by resi- 
dential areas and it shows that the inhabitants of that area supervised the extraction of copper. There are 
wastes of copper stored on the lower side of Tepe Wali Baba, and it is quite clear that the copper refuse is 
about 12 m in depth. 

According to the C14 dating that was conducted in 1970, the earliest extraction of copper corresponds to 
the first millennium BCE. Moreover, there are remains of copper smelting at the level of the site and we can 
see one older layer under it. After studying some coins covered by oxide found from this site, it is possible 
to determine the changes in the numismatic chronology. During the reign of the Kushan kings, the most 
important mint was at Kapisa, but it may have been the second mint at ancient site of Mes Aynak that met 
the needs for exchange in order to strengthen the management of finances, trade, and money at that time. 
There was probably more than one mint during the Kushan period (2012b, pp. 159-73). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATION AS 
CULTURAL HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


Due to lack of security in the past, unauthorized and irresponsible persons unprofessionally excavated the 
site of Mes Aynak and the surrounding areas of antiquity for personal gain. This process of illegally conducted 
excavations not only looted the antiquities that were hidden under the ground, but also caused destruction 
to the cultural and historical contexts of the ancient site. Once official excavations commenced and the 
site became an area of scientific study, looting decreased considerably, and the contexts of the excavated 
remains became recorded for both public and scholarly understanding of this key period in Afghanistan’s 
history. Over the course of the 2014 excavations alone, archaeologists were able to collect more than two 
hundred items of cultural value from the site and transfer them to the National Museum in Kabul after initial 
conservation done by the Department of Repair and Registration (fig. 76). All together, over 1,000 artifacts 
that have been recovered from Mes Aynak have been transferred to the National Museum in Kabul for safe 
keeping and exhibition to the public. 
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However, one facet of the new circumstances of Mes Aynak is the enormous wealth of copper available for 
extraction — with approximately 6 million tons of copper, it is one of the largest natural sources of copper 
in the world. The goal of modern economic development of the ancient copper mine has been intertwined 
with the pursuit of archaeological discovery, and so excavation was prioritized by Afghan archaeologists at 
the sites which were at risk of being damaged by explosions from the proposed copper extraction. Archae- 
ologists began to excavate and survey the site based on the resulting plan. In accordance with this plan, the 
surveys of archaeologists were marked and pointed on the map using GPS. The Engineering Department also 
conducted a scientific and professional mapping of the sites of Mes Aynak for further study and in order to 
conduct more topographical analysis. 

Moreover, in order to reach the goals of the plan, it was initially decided to recruit 100 workers to exca- 
vate Mes Aynak, but from nearly the beginning of the project 650 workers have been engaged in excavations 
at Tepe Wali Baba, an enormous amount to be employed for a rescue expedition. Similarly, in addition to 
Afghan archaeologists, 30 foreign archaeologists from different countries have also participated in exca- 
vations and research of the ancient sites. Some 40 graduates of universities with different specializations 
have been hired under contract after passing a special exam and then a number of them went on to work 
for the Afghan Institute of Archaeology. This critical mass of archaeological efforts, in part enabled by the 
economic interests in the mine — which is worth billions of dollars — has yielded incredible discoveries 
and the means to preserve them as well as global attention to and national engagement with the Buddhist 
cultural heritage of Afghanistan. 


CONCLUSION 


All of the items discovered at the Mes Aynak by the Afghan Institute of Archaeology represent the most 
important aspects of this famous centre of Buddhism in the region. These ancient sites are located near the 
trade route with India, which is one important part of the trade system of the Silk Road and one of the most 
valuable conduits for trade along the Silk Road in the southern areas around Kabul in the ancient period. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITY IN KABUL 


Zafar Paiman, Laboratory of Archaeology 


Ecole Normale Supérieure de Paris 
(UMR 8546, CNRS-ENS) 


INTRODUCTION 


The role of Kabul is very important for understanding the commercial, cultural, and religious dynamics 
that have developed in the southern part of Afghanistan. The city was, indeed, a crossing point between 
Gandhara and Bactria, south to north, and a key crossroads, especially from the late fourth century cE until 
1038 CE, when the Ghaznavid military attacked the city. This resulted in a political and economic upheaval, 
and perhaps also marked the beginning of the gradual Islamization of Kabul, although no archaeological 
evidence for that predates the thirteenth century cE. Buddhism and Hinduism have developed side by side 
in Kabul and sparked the development of a local art school. Thus, we consider Kabul as the second great 
artistic, cultural, and religious centre after Hadda, in the southern part of the foothills of the Hindu Kush, as 
evidenced by archaeological excavations of sites in Kabul such as Khair Khana (1934), Tepe Maranjan (1936 
and 1984; see Hackin, Carl, and Meunié 1959), Tepe Khazana (1936),1 Khwaja Safa (see Paiman 2005), Qol-e 
Tut, Tepe Narenj (see Paiman 2005; 2006; 2008; 2010), and the results of our excavations in Kabul. 


EXCAVATIONS IN KABUL SINCE 2002 


The twenty-five years of war in Afghanistan have had tragic consequences in human terms, but also in cul- 
tural terms. However, after the fall of the Taliban and the return of relative calm in the capital since 2002, 
the Afghan government, in parallel with rural development and reconstruction of the country, has asked 
the management of the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, through the Ministry of Information and Culture, 
to resume field activities. 

In 2002, at my request, the Afghan Institute of Archaeology launched a major archaeological prospec- 
tion on the entire territory, and in 2004 excavation operations started and the responsibility of oversight 
was given to me. 

For the implementation of the census of archaeological sites and historical monuments that have been 
the subject of looting during the civil war, I set two goals. The first was to survey the northern provinces of 
the Hindu Kush, and the second was to identify monuments and sites in southwest and central Afghanistan 
that had been looted. This meant the regions of Sistan, Helmand, Kandahar, Ghazni, and Bamiyan.? In 2003 
and 2004 I continued the inventory of archaeological sites south of the Hindu Kush, but in 2004 two search 
operations were launched, under my leadership, at the sites of Khwaja Safa and Tepe Narenj in Kabul.? 








' The National Museum of Afghanistan has thirty clay statuettes reports of my surveys were deposited at the direction of the 
from this site. See also Schlumberger and Curiel 1953, p. 129, and Afghan Institute of Archaeology in 2003. 

Fussman et al. 2008. 3 Due to the presence of graves on the site, which could not be 
? Unfortunately, due to a lack of funding, this census operation moved, we have not been able to implement our excavations on 
of sites and monuments could only be partially conducted. The the site of Khwaja Safa. 
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After re-opening in 2003, the Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan (DAFA) resumed its 
archaeological activity in the ancient city of Balkh (Bactres), at Tepe Zargaran, 1.5 km to the southeast, 
and on the Achaemenind period site of Cheshme Shafa located approximately 24 km south of Balkh,* under 
the direction of Roland Besenval and Philippe Marquis, and as well as in Bamiyan, under the direction of 
Zemaryalai Tarzi. 

In 2003, an Italian team resumed work on the Buddhist archaeological site of Tepe Sardar in Ghazni prov- 
ince. Unfortunately, due to a deteriorating security environment, the team was unable to prolong its research 
indefinitely. Nevertheless, the Italian conservators restored objects discovered at Tepe Sardar and deposited 
them in the museums of Kabul and Ghazni. Furthermore, a digital recording program has preserved both 
monuments and artifacts, allowing for digital reconstructions and new analyses (see Filigenzi, this volume). 
In 2004, German and Japanese archaeologists also began field studies in the Kabul area, Herat, and Bamiyan. 

Our survey operations in the southern and northern foothills of the Hindu Kush also allowed us to re- 
cord previously unknown archaeological sites dating to the period of the Hephthalite kingdom; we hope to 
study and publish these in the future. Moreover, if many historical monuments and pre-Islamic and Islamic 
archaeological sites in Afghanistan were subject to looting during the civil war (1992-2001) by local traffick- 
ers and foreigners, specifically those of neighboring countries, it should be noted that over the last decade 
the looting of cultural artifacts in Afghanistan has decreased by 85 percent. This decline is largely thanks to 
the efforts of Afghan colleagues and the local population who often spontaneously monitor archaeological 
sites located near their village and protect them from looters by warning the authorities when these sites 
come under threat. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF KABUL 


The history of the city of Kabul (alt. 1,800 m) is not very well known by historians and archaeologists. Ac- 
cording to archaeologists of the twentieth century, the first religious and civilian installations in the hills 
surrounding the area are dated to between the mid- first and early second century CE. Recent archaeologi- 
cal research and the study of historical monuments that have escaped natural and human destruction has 
shown that the first religious facilities in the hills surrounding this town date from the late fourth century 
ce. Archaeology can confirm that Kabul as we know it dates to at least the fifth century cE, and during the 
reign of the Hephthalites became a stronghold, important in the history of Afghanistan, and an administra- 
tive capital of the southern part of the Hephthalite kingdom and one of the most prestigious economic and 
religious centres. 

Buddhism underwent a remarkable development and, along with Hinduism, was protected by the 
Hephtalite kings. Parallel to these two religious traditions, from the late seventh century CE onward, a 
Tantric current was also adopted in Kabul. Excavations of four Buddhist monasteries’ by the Afghan Institute 
of Archaeology, between 2004 and 2014, under my leadership, and the excavations conducted by DAFA in 
the 1930s at the sites of Kotal-e Khair Khana, Tepe Khazana, and Tepe Maranjan, testify to this remarkable 
religious past. Then, according to the ancient writings from the destruction of the city by the Ghaznavids in 
the early eleventh century cE, and the ascendency to power of the Timurids in the fifteenth century, Kabul 
was reduced to the size of a small market town. 

The writings of Arab historians such as Al Balazuri, Ya’qubi (d. 897 cE), Masudi (tenth century cE), Ibn al- 
Athir (1160-1233 cE), or those of later Persian historians such as Bayhaqi (tenth century cE), Gardizi (eleventh 
century CE), the unknown author of the history of Sistan (late tenth century cE), Juzjani (thirteenth century 
cE), and Qazwini (thirteenth century cE), reported that city residents accepted Islam early in the second half 
of the seventh century cE. Yet the archaeological research in the southern and central part of Afghanistan 
demonstrate the devastating first incursion of the Islamic Army in the late ninth century, not the seventh 
century, under the command of Yaqub bin Layth Saffar. The history of Sistan says that in the year 256 of 
the Hegira, that is to say, in 877 CE, Yaqub after the destruction of Balkh (Bactres) and Bamiyan, targeted 








‘For more information on Cheshme Shafa, see Lawler 2011. ° Khwaja Safa, Kunjakai, Tepe Narenj, and Qol-e-Tut. 
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Kabul.° Our archaeological discoveries since 2004 confirm that the first Islamic incursion in Kabul was in 
the late ninth century cE. Al Biruni, astronomer, historian, and geographer (973-1050 cE) who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his expeditions in India, reflects on the military and political relations between the 
Hindu-Shahi kingdom and the Ghaznavids.’ This testimony is particularly valuable because it is the only one 
that is direct and trustworthy. He writes: 


The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who were said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of 
them, Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave in Kabul, which none could enter except 
by creeping on hands and knees. The cave had water, and besides was deposited there victuals for a 
certain number of days. It is still known in our time, and is called Var. People who consider the name 
of Barhatakin as a good omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water with great trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working in front of the cave door in Kabul day and night in turns 
so that it never went without surveillance. No one could enter the cave. However, Barhatakin must 
have made a secret arrangement with someone else, in fact, with confederates, to be able to enter 
it. He went into the cave and when he emerged, he tried to creep out, but was still seen by all of the 
people. The people looked on him as a newborn baby. He wore Turkish dress: a short tunic open in 
front, a high hat, boots, and carried arms. From this point forward the people honored him as a being 
of miraculous origin, one who had been destined to be king. Barhatakin swayed the people to be in 
favor of him and then ruled them under the title of a shahiya of Kahul. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be about sixty. 

Unfortunately, the Hindus do not pay much attention to the historical order of things; they are 
very careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings and when they are pressed for 
information and are at a loss, not knowing what to say, will invariably take to tale-telling. But for 
this, it should be communicated to the reader the traditions which we have received from some of 
the people among them. I have been told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, exists 
in the fortress Nagarkot and I much desired to make myself acquainted with it. However, this was 
impossible for various reasons. 

One of the many Kabul kings was Kanik. Kanik was the same king who is said to have built the 
vihara (Buddhistic monastery) of Purushavar. It is called, after him, Kanik-caiya. People relate that the 
king of Kanoj had presented to him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular piece of cloth. 
Now Kanik wanted to have dresses made out of it for himself, but his tailor had neither the courage or 
deceit to make them, for he said,“There is (in the embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the shoulders.” And that means the same as we 
have already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son of Virocana (i.e., a sign of subjugation, cf. ibid., 
p. 397). Now Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanoj had thereby intended to vilify and disgrace 
him, and in hot haste he set out with his troops to march against him. When the rai heard this, he 
was greatly perplexed, for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore, he consulted his Vazir, and the 
latter said, “You have roused a man who was quiet before, and have done unbecoming things. Now cut 
off my nose and lips, let me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for there is no possibility 
of an open resistance.” The rdf did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off to the frontiers 
of the realm. There he was found by the hostile army, was recognized and brought before Kanik, who 
asked what was the matter with him. The Vazir said “I tried to dissuade him from opposing you, and 
sincerely advised him to be obedient to you. He, however, was suspicious of me and ordered me to be 
mutilated. Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place which a man can only reach by a very 
long journey when he marches on the highroad, but which he may easily reach by undergoing the 
trouble of crossing an intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with himself water for so and 
so many days.” Thereupon Kanik answered, “The latter is easily done.” He ordered water to be carried 
along, and engaged the Vazir to show him the road. The Vazir marched before the king and led him 
into a boundless desert. After a number of days had elapsed and the road did not come to an end, the 
king asked the Vazir what was now to be done. Then the Vazir said, “No blame attaches to me because 
I tried to save my master and to destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of this desert is that 








° History of Sistan, in Persian, 1366/1987, pp. 16-21. century, we reproduce the full text of Al Biruni, translated from 
’ To better understand the military and political relations of | Arabic into English by C. Sachau, yet curiously remained virtu- 
the Kingdom of Kabul with the Ghaznavids in the late tenth _—_ ally unknown. 
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on which you have come. Now do with me as you like, for none will leave this desert alive.” Then Kanik 
got on his horse and rode round a depression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his spear into 
the earth, and lo!, water poured from it in sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to have 
enough for the march back. Upon this the Vazir said, “I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, 
my benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik answered, “I march back from this place. Thy wish is granted 
to thee. Thy master has already received what is due to him.” Kanik returned out of the desert and the 
Vazir went back to his master, the rdf of Kanoj. There he found that on the same day when Kanik had 
thrust his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had fallen off the body of the rdaft. 

Besides Kanik, the last king of this race, of this Tibetan house, was Lagattirm4n, and his Vazir was 
Kallar, a Brahman. The latter was fortunate, insofar as he found, by accident, hidden treasures, which 
gave him much influence and power. Meanwhile, Lagatirman held the royal power for a very long 
period. Eventually, however, he let that power slip from his hands little by little. Contributing to this, 
Lagatirman had bad manners and a worse behavior, and the people complained of him greatly to the 
Vazir. In response, the Vazir put Lagatiirman in chains and imprisoned him for correction. But while 
Lagatirman was in prison, the Vazir found ruling to be very sweet and, leaving Lagatirman in prison, 
used his riches to occupy the royal throne and carry out his own plans. 

After the Vazir Kallar ruled, the Brahman kings reigned: Samand (Samanta Deva), Kamali, Bhim 
(BhimapAla), Jaipal Iayapala), Anandap4la, TarojanapAla (Trilocanapdla). Tarojanap4la was killed 
in 412 AH (1021 cE) and his son, Bhimap§la, was killed five years later (1026 cE). This Hindu Shahiya 
dynasty is now extinct and of the whole house there is not the slightest remnant in existence. We must 
say that, in all their grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good 
and right; they were men of noble sentiment and noble bearing. 

I admire the following passage in a letter of Anandapala, which he wrote to the prince Mahmiid 
when the relations between them were already strained to the utmost; “I have learned that the Turks 
have rebelled against you and are spreading in Khuras4n. If you wish, I shall come to you with 5,000 
horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you my son with double 
the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate on the impression which this will make on you. I have 
been conquered by you, and therefore I do not wish that another man should conquer you.” The prince 
cherished the bitterest hatred against the Muhammadans from the time when his son was made a pris- 
oner, whilst his son Tarojanapala (Trilocanap4la) "was the very opposite of his father” (Sachau 1888). 


The historical record indicates that Kabul remained occupied by the Hindu-Shahi kings until the early eleventh 
century CE, as confirmed by the coins found dating back to the Shahis on the sites of Tepe Narenj and Qol-e Tut. 

The gradual Islamization of Kabulistan and its capital Kabul only begins, according to both archaeological 
data and the testimony al Biruni, with the rise of the Ghaznavid empire after Bhima Pala’s death in 1038 CE. 
Archaeology shows the destruction of civil and religious monuments of the city, following the progressive 
installation of Muslims in the city of Kabul, and marking the end of an empire that reigned in peace with 
respect to all religions. Furthermore, the size of the city was also diminished. 


THE BUDDHIST MONASTERY OF TEPE NARENJ 


The site of Tepe Narenj, or “hill of orange trees,” was the name given by the locals, and is not mentioned in 
the texts, either ancient or modern. It is not mentioned in any ancient texts of Chinese pilgrims, nor in the 
writings of Arabic and Persian historians. The location alone of an archaeological site is mentioned in the 
writings of the twentieth century, without any clarification in the name of ziyarat (or holy shrine) Panja-e 
Shah.’ Only Charles Masson, keen numismatist and explorer, alludes to a site named Panja Shah Merdan that 
he visited during his stay in Kabul in the 1830s. 








8 Schlumberger and Curiel 1953, p. 130; Dupree 1965, p. 93; Ball site. According to the stories of the inhabitants and the writings 
and Gardin 1982, p. 121, No. 418. Knowing that, in these refer- of Mohammad Ibrahim Khalil, the ziyarat dates of around the 
ences, the site is only mentioned as the Koh-e Hashmat Khan early twentieth century (Mohammad Ibrahim Khalil 1339 (1950), 
or Shah-i Panja, with no further details on the nature of the Mazarat-e Shahr-e Kabol, p. 39 (in Persian). 
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“[.....] Without asking permission of any one, I commenced an operation upon a mound at the skirt of 
the hill Koh Takht Shah, separated by a spur from the zidrat Panjah Shah Merdan. It was at the entrance of a 
little khol, or glen, called Khol Shams, where was a spring and a few trees. The spot I had often visited with 
picnic parties. Below, or east of it, was a castle and garden, belonging to Akhund Iddaitulah [.....].”° 

Indeed, a ziyarat named Panja-e Shah is on the south side, at the foot of the hill of the Tepe Narenj 
monastery. 


SITE DESCRIPTION 


Tepe Narenj hill, where the main monastery was located, is 1.69 km in a beeline south of the Bala Hisar (cita- 
del). Built on the slope of the mountain of Koh-e-Zanbourak (“Zanbourak Mountain”), it is bounded from the 
north and south by two ravines, and the east side by the road giving access to the ziyarat and Tepe Narenj. 
The highest side (Zone II) is at an altitude of 1,935 m, and the lowest at 1,875 m. The monastery, originally 
extended continuously over more than 300 m from east to west, and 60-140 m wide, depending on location.” 

The site was supplied with water from the Hashmat Khan Lake and a water source located further down, 
on the south side of the hill of Tepe Narenj, where the ziyarat of Panja-e Shah was built in the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Our excavations started on the upper part of the monastery. The typology of the hill 
did not permit to use a grid, and so the site was divided into twelve areas, as the excavations moved forward, 
between 2004 and 2013. The site includes three levels: lower, middle, and upper (Paiman and Alram 2013)." 
The lower level is less than 14.5 m from the middle. All of these developments are oriented towards the east. 
Zones X, XIII, and XIV are located outside the perimeter of the hill of Tepe Narenj. 

From bottom to top, we have: 


Zone VIII, marked by four successive niches. 
Zone VII, with three cells and chapels of various sizes. 
Zone V, occupied by four rectangular bases of various sizes and heights. 


Zone IX, where a long staircase of 19.5 m connects the lower and upper parts, and six bases of various 
lengths. 


Zone VI, occupied by a large sttipa of 10,600 m?. 
Zone III with five chapels. 


Zone IV, which was the junction between the middle and upper portion, through which a 28 m long 
staircase and having the residues of two small stiipas. 


Zone XI, on the highest part of the monastery with a chapel (CH 6). 
Zone I, having six columns(?) of various diameters. 
Zone Il, placed in the far west, the highest of the monastery, with a circular room with a central hall. 
I limit the scope of this article to a brief description of Tepe Narenj — not of the entire site, but only 


of buildings in Zones II, III, X, and XI,” without describing the various stages of development of the 
monastery. 








° Masson 1844, pp. 94-95. on the east side of the road giving access today to the hill of 
10 Today, this large monastery is divided into four groups of | Tepe Narenj. 
facilities, namely: (1) the main hill or top, called Tepe Narenj; | These three levels are studied under the name terraces. 


(2) Zone X, at a distance of 110 m southeast; (3) Zone XIII,51m —_ For more details on the architecture and sculpture of the mon- 
north of Tepe Narenj; (4) Zone XIV, which is under a cemetery astery, see Paiman and Alram 2013. 
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ZONE II 


Zone II is bordered to the north and south by a ravine. We reached this level from the East, with a staircase 
linking the Zone I, II, and XI areas. The developments of Zone II are located at the top of the monastery. They 
have three squared cells of various sizes (3.25 x 4.39 m, 3.26 x 3.04 m, and 2.85 x 2.89 m), built on the north 
side of the area and open to the south. There is also a circular room on the west side with three niches; four 
others are visible from the outside. All of these developments are built on an artificial terrace (T9), of 21.90 
m long (E-W), 13.40 m wide (N-S) and raised 2.2 m off of the ground level of Zone II. 


THE CIRCULAR ROOM 


Considered as a room dedicated to homa (fire sacrifice), the Circular Room marks the western boundary of 
the monastery complex. It opens to the north and is the most important edifice in this area. With a diameter 
of 5.33 m, it includes on the west side a semicircular bench of mudbrick, 60 cm deep and 52 cm high. The 
inside of the room, enclosed by thick walls of 1.90 m, was painted dark red. It is accessible from the terrace 
by a corridor of 5.56 m long and 1.20 m wide. The center of the room is occupied by a circular hearth of 82 
cm in diameter, whose circumference is burnt at a 10 cm depth. It sits above an octagonal base of 1.10 min 
diameter. Like most of the monuments of the site, the buildings of this area were not spared from the damage 
caused by man and nature. During the course of the excavations, we noticed, for example, that the destruc- 
tion of the retaining wall on the south side of the terrace was caused by a landslide; but the destruction of 
the cells on the north side and a part of the circular room was deliberately caused by man. It should be noted 
that this room is the first discovery of this kind in the city of Kabul and its region. 


ZONE III 


This area is occupied by the terrace T5 and is located in the far west of the middle part of the site. It is 35.77 
m wide and 14.63 m deep. The terrace is divided into five successive levels from east to west, and it is on 
the highest level that the five chapels open to the east (figs. 78-79) are built, which are accessible by stairs 
located on lower levels. We limit the description of the chapels to CH 2, CH 3, and CH 4, as the CH 1 (5.69 x 
4.72 m) and CH 5 (4.48 x 4.24 m) are almost completely deteriorated. 


CHAPEL CH 2 


It measures 5.05 x 4.29 m, and is separated, on the south side, from the chapel CH 1 by a thick wall of 1.71 m; 
the north wall is 2.73 m thick, and the one in the back is 1.52 m. These walls are made of a stone foundation, 
topped by mudbricks of 38 x 38 x 8 cm. The walls are protected by a coating layer of clay mixed with straw 
and a yellow layer of clay. It should be added that the back walls of the five chapels are reinforced with a 
second stone wall, 1.1 m thick. 

The CH 2 chapel was closed by a door placed at the end of a corridor of 1.94 m long and 1.8 m wide. The 
center of the chapel is occupied by a square stiipa of 2.06 m wide, built in stone slats. All that remains of its 
original height is 2.80 m. In a very original typology architecturally, it is an unparalleled and unique form to 
date, not only in Afghanistan but also in the Buddhist world (fig. 80; see Fussman et al. 2008, p. 87; Paiman and 
Alram 2013, pp. 46-48). There are four massive columns connected by arches that are 55 cm deep and located at 
the four cardinal points. Under these sat four of the five transcendent Buddhas (jina), as evidenced by the bases, 
12 cm high, as well as sculptural remains. The jinas were supported by the squared central pillar of 50 cm.” 





8 Regarding stipa containing jina, see Bénisti 1960, p. 83. 
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This iconography evokes the school of Tantric Buddhism, present on Afghan soil from the late seventh or early 
eighth century CE (see Tarzi 1976, pp. 406-07, 410; Paiman 2005, p. 35; Paiman and Alram 2013, p. 48). 


CHAPEL CH 3 


The chapel, measuring 4.85 x 3.80 m, is open over the entire width of its east side. A base of mudbricks, 80 cm 
high and 1.52 m deep, is placed against the back wall. We have identified there the bottom of a monumental 
clay Buddha, sitting cross-legged facing the entrance (fig. 81). The distance between his knees being 3.02 
m, it is currently the largest sitting Buddha unearthed in the Kabul area. On the same base, to the right of 
the Buddha, we discovered a bodhisattva Vajrapani.'* On the benches, 5 cm high, arranged against the side 
walls of the chapel, we have unearthed the remains of six other characters, also in clay, represented side by 
side, three on the left and three on the right: on the south seat, going to the back, a bodhisattva of a monu- 
mental size, with feet 43 cm long, alongside a secular character dressed in a coat (chapan) and boots, whose 
style resembles that of northern Afghanistan and Central Asia; then a third person, shirtless and wearing a 
drape around the waist, stands against the base of the Great Buddha. Against the seat in front of it, there is 
a bodhisattva almost identical size to the one in the south, with feet measuring 40 cm, another lay wearing 
boots, and, finally, a character with particularly refined look, the left knee on the floor, the right knee raised, 
leaning against the wall of the base where stands the Buddha. Its close proximity to the Buddha reminded 
that it was a devotee of royal origin; over his head, wearing a tiara adorned with three crescents embellished 
with beads, was discovered in Chapel CH 4. 


CHAPEL CH 4 


In the continuation of the three chapels on the north side of the terrace, Chapel 4 has the distinction of being 
circular (diameter: 6.7 m). Its shape and interior evokes a mandala: indeed, the bench in mudbricks along 
the wall supported sixteen standing colossal clay sculptures, whose bare feet measure 35 to 42 cm (fig. 82). 
We have unearthed one of these sculptures almost in its entirety. The body was shifted to the ground and 
the head was damaged. It measures 2.92 m, but if we add the ankles and feet kept on the bench, it reaches a 
height of 3.08 m. It wears a bracelet and a necklace. 

The center of the chapel is occupied by a rectangular base of 1.48 x 1.3 m, 1.0 m high, resting on a rectangular 
base of 1.59 x 1.41 m. Given its size, this base was designed for a small statue, probably of metal, because no trace 
of clay remains at this location. The sixteen statues were probably bodhisattvas, distributed circularly around a 
Buddha, perhaps Vairocana, and this tends to confirm the presence of Tantric Buddhism in Kabul at that time. 


ZONE XI, CH 6 CHAPEL 


A rectangular terrace (T7) 20.18 m x 13.0 m, located 28.0 m and 16.0 m above the chapel mentioned above, is 
divided in two by a staircase 8.6 m long and 1.4 m wide. During our search, we have not found a trace of any ad- 
justments on the north side of the terrace. In contrast, significant elements have emerged in its southern part. 
There were three bases, one of which has disappeared except a few stones of its foundation. All were housed in a 
chapel (CH 6) open to the east. The bases rest against benches made in mudbricks, which themselves were placed 
against the walls of the building. We were able to identify the central base, at the bottom of the chapel, on which 
are the remains of the feet (71 x 25 cm) of a monumental bodhisattva in yellow clay, covered with a layer of red 
clay (fig. 83). Given its size and the position of his feet, the statue was standing and approximately 4.5-5.0 m high. 








™ This sculpture reminds us the Vajrapani in the V2 niche of the site of Tepe Shotor was destroyed in 1992 by fanatics, and I was 
large vihara of Tepe Shotor at Hadda (Jalalabad region) at 125 able to see it firsthand in 1993. 
km east of Kabul: see Tarzi 1976, pp. 394-96 and figs. 10-11. The 
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ZONE X, CH CHAPEL 8 


This area is located 110 m southeast and outside the perimeter of the hill of Tepe Narenj. The excavation of 
this small mound allowed us to discover a chapel 4.68 m x 4.11 m, open to the north. On the south side, it 
leans against the slope of Koh-e Zanbourak reinforced by a double wall, 1.58 m and 1.75 m thick. The floor of 
the chapel was entirely covered with a layer of stucco. Its interior had five rectangular bases, the main one 
being in the center, opposite the entrance. It measures 1.00 x 1.89 m and supported a sculpture standing in 
yellow clay that was also covered by a layer of red clay. The only remains were gigantic feet, measuring 94 
cm long, and a small part of its multi-colored drapery (blue, red, and yellow) which was heavily damaged. 
On the base located on the east side, 45 cm high, there is a left foot (77 cm) of another clay statue that was 
standing on a pedestal; however, the height of the pedestal disposed on the west side is only 38 cm, and there 
is no trace of any sculpture (fig. 84). 


RESTORATION AND PROTECTION (figs. 85-87) 


Despite the lack of developments as spectacular as Tepe Shotor (Hadda), Tepe Sardar (Ghazni), and Mes-e 
Aynak, Tepe Narenj allowed us to not only open a new page of the knowledge of Buddhism in Kabul, but also 
to illustrate a major artistic development in the southern part of Afghanistan. 

The excavation of Tepe Narenj also marked a significant step in the renaissance of Afghan archaeology. 
After long years of war, these excavations were one of the first opportunities to train Afghan students in 
archaeology, and so they were invited to work on the site during certain periods. 

We must remember that the excavation started thanks to the reporting of one of the inhabitants of this 
area, to the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, after he had seen ancient walls emerging during the construc- 
tion of a house. It had been known by the Institute that a Buddhist site existed at this location, but the com- 
munity intervention was an important part of the process toward the excavation and, thus, preservation of 
the site of Tepe Narenj. It seems that, on this subject, it is important for the future to ensure that there is 
cooperation of the local people in the rescuing of archaeological heritage. However, they remain in many 
cases kept out of the excavations. A dialogue with local residents to inform them during the excavations 
would contribute very positively to this effort. Some of the people working with us for many years in Tepe 
Narenj belong to local families, which greatly facilitated the dialogue and permits, for example, to move 
modern graves that were located on the old site. 

Tepe Narenj is one of the many Buddhist sites whose traces remain in Kabul and its region. Some have 
been subject to illegal excavations, either looted or destroyed, and the majority of them have not yet been 
formally excavated by archaeologists. All of this makes the discoveries made so far on the site more valuable, 
as they can contribute to the knowledge of the history and art of Buddhism in Kabul. 

The eleven excavation campaigns, carried out under my direction between 2004 and 2013 with the sup- 
port of the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, show activities that happened between the fifth and eleventh 
centuries CE and have many original features on the architectural, technical, and artistic side. This very 
long period of occupation shows that Buddhism continued to exist in Kabul much longer than previously 
thought. From our first campaign, we have consolidated the sculptures and walls as they appeared, with 
the help of restorers of the National Museum of Afghanistan and the Institute of Archaeology. We also pro- 
tected the buildings of the site with roofs, which, unfortunately, is not always the method used on other 
important sites excavated between 2003 and 2013 by foreign archaeologists, where monuments are simply 
covered with a tarp! 

All the sculptures discovered at Tepe Narenj were consolidated using available products, including 
paraloid. This has reinforced the outer surface of the statues, but their internal and final consolidation 
require a significant financial investment and hiring a professional restorer, familiar in this technique. On 
top of this, we consolidated fragments of stucco coating that remained on the walls of the stiipa of the CH 2 
Chapel (Zone III). They were reattached with glue and a mixture of clay and stucco, as well as the stucco lay- 
ers covering the drapery of the statues. Some of the sculptures have sometimes required urgent restoration. 
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For this, after having dusted extremely fragile sculptures of the chapels, we used yellow clay from certain 
other pieces of sculptures that were totally destroyed. 
We have also made a lasting protection in two stages, with very modest financial means at our disposal: 


1. Building roofs, essential to protect the sculptures, above the chapels of Zone III, the circular room 
of Zone II, and the chapels in the X and XI Zones. 


2. Consolidation of the retaining walls and stairs. 


Our first concern was to choose between a tin roof or a flat and adobe traditional roof, used today in the city 
of Kabul, and then selecting building materials, either raw or baked bricks and metal or wooden beams. To 
maintain the original style of all the buildings would have required building cupola roofs, but our financial 
resources did not allow us to implement such a project. We hope in the future to realize it. On top of that 
was the problem of the cost to transport all of these elements to the chapels and the circular room used for 
the homa, located approximately 80 m higher compared to the path to the site. Our other concern was to 
conduct the necessary masonry work without distorting and changing the nature of the ancient walls. Upon 
reflection, we decided to first apply a layer of clay mixed with straw (traditional materials in Afghanistan) 
over the existing walls before adding on top of these, new walls of baked bricks.’° It should be added that 
due to the various sizes of buildings and fragile sculptures, we used two masonry methods. 

First, concerning the chapels, the new walls built over the ancient ones were voluntarily narrower. On the 
walls, a coating layer composed of clay and straw has been applied, before the introduction of metal beams 
for the construction of the roofs. Second, for the circular room used for the homa, we applied a completely 
different method, building brick pillars. To better preserve the originality of the ancient walls, the pillars for 
the roof supports were placed directly on the top of the walls and on the floor of the room that was covered 
with a layer of clay, then pillars were also covered with a clay layer. After completing the roofs, the terraces 
in front of the chapels of Zone III were consolidated by strengthening the existing stone walls or building 
new stone walls where necessary. The old stairs have been protected with stone slabs. We also took care to 
delineate the site by installing on one hand a metal fence of 900 m around the hill of Tepe Narenj and around 
the X and XIV Zones. They help to protect the site from intrusion and unauthorized constructions. 

If funding permits, it is proposed to make the entire site a museum that could be a strong point of cul- 
tural tourism in Kabul. Preservation and site development can also contribute to further education of the 
residents about the importance of their cultural heritage. 

All of our eleven excavation campaigns, site protection, and consolidation of the sculptures were made 
with very modest financial means compared to those available to the French excavating in Bamiyan or 
Balkh (Bactres). In the coming years, we hope to continue our research on this monastic complex in order 
to clarify further the practice of Buddhism in the Kabul area and Buddhism in general in the southern part 
of Afghanistan, especially under the patronage of the Hephthalite Kingdom. 





8 The choice of using baked bricks for walls and metal beams 
was made on the advice of the masons. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Afghanistan is widely known both for its rich cultural heritage and for the numerous threats, including 
armed conflict, opportunistic looting, and iconoclastic destruction, posed to that heritage. Even though 
preservation efforts have steadily improved over the years, an important part of the Afghan archaeological 
potential undergoes destruction every year from illicit trade of antiquities and illegal excavations. Since 
2002 the Afghan Ministry of Information and Culture, with robust support from the international commu- 
nity, has worked toward better solutions to this situation, and the challenges are ongoing as are the efforts. 

One of the most productive areas of cultural heritage work in the past decade in Afghanistan has been in 
the field of archaeology, through fieldwork, laboratory analysis, training, and use of remote sensing methods. 
Such work produces knowledge of sites, landscapes, artifacts, ecofacts, and social, economic, and political 
dynamics of past societies. All of these types of knowledge, and the physical remains that represent them, 
compose the archaeological heritage of a nation. Archaeological heritage is a unique type of cultural heri- 
tage in that unlike monuments that are standing and visible, museum objects that can be put on display, or 
intangible heritage that persists through living transmission, sites and artifacts are typically hidden prior 
to either archaeological or illicit discovery of them. Thus, a complex relationship exists between discover- 
ing archaeological material and preserving it. In the following pages we examine this relationship by first 
discussing the history of archaeological fieldwork in Afghanistan and the preservation methods that it has 
at times employed, and then by exploring approaches to archaeology as a means of cultural heritage pres- 
ervation in and of itself. 








* This chapter is based on the discussion session from the expert that occurred during the conference between the panel mem- 
panel reflecting on Archaeology and Cultural Heritage Preserva- bers, the panel moderator, and the audience members who par- 
tion in Afghanistan. It will include aspects of the conversation ticipated in the discussion. 
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THE FIRST TWO PHASES OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN AFGHANISTAN 


Excavations are considered the primary means to undertake archaeological exploration and to obtain data 
for scientific research about the periods that are documented at a given site or region. The first phase of 
archaeological excavations in Afghanistan began in 1832 when British officers such as Charles Masson! 
identified and excavated Buddhist shrines (stiipas) in Jalalabad (eastern Afghanistan) and the Kabul region 
(e.g., fig. 113; Topdarra). This early phase of archaeology can be thought of as opportunistic, as foreign ac- 
tors set about removing artifacts from sites that they discovered, including the important and beautifully 
carved reliquary boxes that typically contain the remains of revered Buddhist monks or valuable offerings. 
But alongside this practice of discovery and removal, these officers were archaeologists too, and the writings 
that they produced are still excellent and reliable sources for archaeology. 

This opportunistic phase lasted until 1919, and though the excavations were legally and ethically ques- 
tionable, they were groundbreaking in the field of archaeology of Afghanistan, as they provided never-be- 
fore-seen information. The legacy of Charles Masson includes dubious views of much of his activity, and this 
reflects on the earliest archaeology of Afghanistan in general, but what it should also note is that he opened 
the doors of research and began to clarify Afghanistan’s history. He introduced much about Afghanistan to 
the world, and in doing so, attracted global attention to the country. Otherwise, if the record were to have 
remained undiscovered or ambiguous, then it would be all-the-more difficult now for Afghanistan to engage 
with the international community in research and preservation. 

In 1922, during the reign of King Amanullah Khan, legal excavations began for the first time in Afghani- 
stan when the government signed an agreement with Albert Foucher and his team of French archaeologists 
to create the Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan (DAFA; see Bendezu-Sarmiento and Marquis 
2015). They commenced their work in Nangarhar at Tepe Kalan, Kafirya, Bakhtar, and other sites. In the 
1930s they carried out excavations in Kandahar Province at the ancient Bronze Age city site of Mundigak, 
and in the Balkh river valley that was occupied from the Neolithic period to the Islamic period. DAFA also 
excavated at Lashkari Bazaar, in Helmand Province, which was the winter capital of the Ghaznivid empire. 

Research of the Buddhist period included excavation of sites such as Kamari, Chakari, Yakhdara, Senjed 
Dara, Andar Ki, and Guldara. At Guldara, Gérard Fussman carried out excavations of the stipa and related 
buildings. In Kabul, DAFA excavated the centrally-located site of Tepe Maranjan. Maranjan features a Buddhist 
sanctuary and at the top two statues were found that date to the fourth century cE. Unfortunately, in 2001 
the Taliban government smashed these statues, but the staff of the National Museum has since repaired them 
and they are once again on display there (see Massoudi, this volume). 

In later years at Tepe Maranjan, Afghans undertook excavations themselves, particularly of the lower 
site. There they found remains of a 22 m? stiipa beneath the ground. Key finds included six heavy reliquary 
boxes, made from silver, bronze, gold, and stone, containing gold coins that were sent for treatment to Mos- 
cow (but have since returned). They are unique and so far have not been displayed publicly. 

French archaeologists also worked in Kunduz, Bamiyan, and, finally, Surkh Kotal. At the latter site, ar- 
chaeologists discovered now-famous and key artifacts such as one of the few three-dimensional representa- 
tions of Kanishka I (ca. 127-150 cE), the Kushan Prince statue, and also the very important SK4A Bactrian 
inscription from the early Kushan period (first-second centuries cE), which provides some of the few textual 
glimpses at the local Indo-Iranian language of the time (see Sims-Williams 2012). 

After the second World War, other countries such as the USSR, Germany, Japan, America, and Italy, also 
began their legal excavations in Afghanistan through contracts signed with the Ministry of Information and 
Culture and the Afghan Institute of Archaeology. The American team from the American Museum of Natural 
History surveyed and excavated in Sistan, the Italians worked in Ghazni (see Filigenzi, this volume), and the 
USSR teams conducted survey and excavation in the region from Tashqurghan to Herat and Maimana. 





' “Charles Masson” is the pseudonym of James Lewis 
(1800-1853), a soldier in the British East India Company who 
deserted his post in India to explore Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
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The site of Ai Khanoum, in Takhar province (northern Afghanistan), was discovered in 1961 when King 
Zahir Shah (r. 1933-1973) visited the region during a hunting trip. Remains of the past evidencing a Greco- 
Bactrian occupation were found at the confluence of the Amu Darya (Oxus river) and the Kokcha river. Even 
prior to any excavation, archaeologists could identify the location of major sub-surface architectural features 
such as the amphitheater, the palace, the gymnasium, the mill, and the temple from their surface visibility. 

The DAFA excavations, under Paul Bernard, took place over nineteen seasons from 1964 to 1978, and made 
incredible discoveries such as the Cybele Medallion, depicting the Phrygian goddess. These discoveries evi- 
dence a complex society that produced a mixture of Classical (or Hellenistic) and “local” Bactrian material 
culture, which is particularly apparent in the multiplicity of architectural styles (see, e.g., Mairs 2013) but 
also in the pottery assemblage and other material remains. In the inner part of the palace at Ai Khanoum 
the DAFA excavations discovered 142 pillars, mostly made of limestone, which were imported, perhaps from 
Tajikistan or possibly the Ambar mountains. The large, heavy blocks of stone were dragged with a convey- 
ance and were then prepared and dressed. 

The question of the ancient identity of Ai Khanoum still goes unanswered — whether it was Alexandria 
on the Oxus, Eucratidia, or perhaps Ostobara (Rapin 2005, p. 143). When Alexander the Great initially entered 
Afghanistan, it is said that he built seven Alexandrias in the country, but Ai Khanoum was likely not one of 
them since it was founded as a city by Antiochus I in ca. 280 BcE, forty-three years after Alexander’s death. 
This suggests that during the time of Alexander, it may have been a strategic encampment rather than a 
Classical polis. 

After the nineteenth season of excavations at Ai Khanoum, in 1978, internal war began and the security 
worsened, allowing thousands of unauthorized excavations to threaten countless sites. These practices 
raised income for many Afghans on a daily basis, and hundreds of individuals took part in the looting of 
Ai Khanoum. They ravaged the precious monuments and relics, completely damaging the ancient remains 
(fig. 108). Even the column capitals, which include interwoven petal motifs, suffered a lot of damage. And 
once again, after the end of Mohammad Najibullah’s presidency (1987-1992) and the onset of the civil war, 
rampant looting of the country’s archaeological sites began. Other than the relics that had not been stolen 
from the museum (see Massoudi, this volume), many incredible artifacts were looted from archaeological 
sites. Only very few sites have been left untouched, and legal excavations had completely ceased in Afghani- 
stan until 2001. 


WARTIME DISCOVERIES 


During this period of war and hiatus of scientific excavations, however, archaeological and historical discov- 
eries continued to occur. For instance, the Rag-e Bibi (“Veins of the Lady”) Sasanian rock relief in Baghlan 
Province (northern Afghanistan) became known to the global community in 2002, during the aftermath 
of Taliban rule in Baghlan (Grenet et al. 2007). Local villagers, who are predominantly Shi’a Muslims, had 
known of its existence and attributed it to Fatima the daughter of the Prophet Mohammad. The Taliban 
had denounced it as idolatry and attempted to destroy it, though enough remains that scholars have been 
able to identify the kingly figure atop a horse, pursuing a rhinoceros, as Shapur I (r. ca. 242-272 cE), based 
primarily on the distinctive crown. 

The provincial office of the Ministry of Information and Culture in Baghlan took efforts to document and 
protect the 5 m tall relief in 2002 and in 2004 DAFA and SPACH conducted a joint mission to make scientific 
recordings. During the interim, the Sasanian relief continued to incur damage including scour marks from 
a ladder and graffiti (ibid., p. 245). The recording process for the Shapur relief, conducted by Frantz Grenet, 
Philippe Martinez, Jonathan Lee, and Francois Ory over six days, included 3D scanning and digitization of 
the imagery (to 90 percent completion), which now enables the laboratory to reproduce the relief at 1:1 
scale (ibid., pp. 261-65). 

Also during this time, in addition to the numerous Bactrian Documents with no provenience that turned 
up in private collections (Sims-Williams 2002, p. 12), one of the greatest discoveries pertaining to the early 
history of the Kushan empire occurred — the finding of the Rabatak Inscription. This unprecedented 
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inscription is a block of stone carved with the Bactrian language, in a slightly-modified Greek script, detail- 
ing the dynastic lineage preceding Kanishka I as well as the military exploits of the Kushans that reached 
as far as Pataliputra on the Indian subcontinent (Sims-Williams 2004). It had been discovered in Baghlan 
Province in 1993 by Mujahideen digging a battle trench, along with since-lost sculptures, and eventually 
photographed and transmitted to the British Museum (Kluyver 2001, p. 17; Sims-Williams and Cribb 1996). 

It is thus the case that although military conflict and civil strife can cause great interruption to the pro- 
cesses of both scientific examination of the past and transmission of knowledge of the past, the relationship 
between war and cultural heritage is more complex than often assumed (Fisher and Stein 2016, pp. 452ff.). 
In these cases, the global community gained much in terms of knowledge and the opportunity to address 
issues of preservation, but also much was lost.’ 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN AFGHANISTAN SINCE 2003 


Although the Afghan and foreign governments developed a robust system for archaeological exploration in 
the early twentieth century, the looting of sites and destruction of excavated artifacts in museums evidenced 
at the end of the century netted nearly the same results as the initial, opportunistic phase of archaeology: 
reports and other writings but much destruction and loss. Now, as we begin a third phase of archaeology in 
Afghanistan, the main question is how to approach archaeological research so that it incorporates and/or 
promotes cultural heritage preservation. 

In 2003, when the transitional government emerged, independent and joint archaeological excavations 
commenced once again. Major excavations have been undertaken by the Ministry of Information and Cul- 
ture, the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, DAFA, the German Archaeological Institute (DAI) and other teams 
in Bamiyan, Herat, Balkh, Badakhshan, and in the environs of Kabul. Now excavations are carried out both 
independently and through joint missions such as the Japanese and French missions in Bamiyan,’ the expe- 
dition to Algata in Maidan Wardak province, and the joint teams in Balkh. 

The strategic geography of the Balkh region (ancient Bactria) is apparent in the narrow route across the 
Kokcha river, where a bridge stood when DAFA returned in recent years for excavations of Balkh. Immigrants 
coming from the northern part had to first pass from this before they could enter Bactria/Balkh. The Balkh 
region had centrality and the city of Balkh was a fortified settlement. It was a very important city, and its 
defensive features are apparent even from aerial and satellite imagery. 

DAFA has a long history in Afghanistan and is ready to share much of the data that it has collected and 
experience that it has gained from the fieldwork. For example, H.E. President Ghani spoke of the Bala Hissar 
and the prospects of conducting more fieldwork there (see H.E. President Ghani, this volume). DAFA had 
excavated in the Bala Hissar, in conjunction with the Afghanistan Institute of Archaeology. But to work in 
Afghanistan separately, each one in its own place on its own site, does not make sense when speaking about 
cultural heritage preservation in Afghanistan. Archaeologists have to work together, to share information, 
and to also share facilities and experience across organizational boundaries. 

Regarding the dating of the Bala Hissar, it is not entirely clear. One view suggests that when Alexander 
traveled through Staphelos (Istalif) and Begram, reaching Nikakotaryas, he then went north, following goat 
tracks. In the past, Kabul was called Nisya Nikawa, and because it had a very strategic location, they also 
called it “Kortistan-ha” in the ancient Indo-Iranian language of Bactrian. This strategically-based inhabit- 
ance was laid out like an orthogonal (“tetragonus”) Greek city, some believe. The planned portion of the city 
occupied the shomali (northern) part. This implies that Alexander the Great may have passed through Kabul 





* For example, the second Mir Zakah hoard of rare-metal coins, 
jewelry, and other valuables, found in 1992 when plunderers 
revisited the site that DAFA had originally excavated in the 
1940s, is an enormous trove of information dating from the fifth 
century BCE to the second century CE. The 4-ton treasure was 
smuggled out of the country and components have appeared 
in the markets of Peshawar as well as in western countries. It 
may have contained as many as 500,000 coins, including a rare 





gold medallion depicting Alexander the Great (Srinivasan n.d.; 
Dupree 2002). 

> For the Japanese missions, see Yamauchi and Aoki 2005; 
Yamauchi and Maeda 2006; Yamauchi et al. 2006; Iwade and 
Kubudera 2013. For the French missions, see: Tarzi 1977; http:// 
www.silkroadfoundation.org/newsletter/december/bamiyan. 
htm (accessed July 12, 2017). 
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or the ancient city of Kortistan-ha, and that it belonged to the residences or military encampments of the 
Greeks. That is why, if pilot soundings are conducted around the Bala Hissar of Kabul, more artifacts from 
this period might appear, although we cannot know without further scientific excavation. If this hypothesis 
is true, tall, elevated constructions such as citadels, typical of the Greek architecture seen at Ai Knhanoum, 
might be identified, though none have so far been discovered. That is why the most historic and oldest build- 
ing in Kabul, which is the Bala Hissar, should be further explored and studied with close attention to dating 
and stratigraphy. While many of these interpretations are highly speculative and open to alternative views, 
they represent a side of the story that helps to illuminate for both Afghans and the world this captivating, 
if little understood, layer of Afghan history. 

Based on available evidence, the remains of the Bala Hissar, including the Sher Darwaza (the city wall 
along the mountain crests), are not historically documented to be older than the sixth century cE, though 
they certainly could be. The Kidarites ruled Kabul in the fifth century, followed by the Hepthalites in the 
sixth century, and most of the visible monuments and noted artifacts discovered from Kabul’s immediate 
vicinity are generally not reported to be older than these periods. But earlier levels of the Bala Hissar have 
not been exposed, and the potential for other installations not yet discovered could still date lower levels 
to an earlier period. 

While these questions remain open, the archaeology of the Bala Hissar, which was a collaboration be- 
tween DAFA and the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, has provided Afghanistan with more than dates and 
artifacts. It has provided an opportunity for young Afghan archaeologists to be able to gain excavation and 
investigative experience within the safety of the capital. It is remarkable that even after all of the decades 
without scientific excavation and with limited access to archaeological instruction, the young generation 
can work independently and conduct research on a site, prepare reports, produce evidence and content 
themselves, and gain information and use their experience to pave a better way for the country’s future 
generations of archaeology. 

For example, the reports discussed for Mes Aynak (see Timuri, this volume and also Khairzada 2015) and 
Tepe Narenj (see Paiman, this volume) are clear, comprehensive, and demonstrative that archaeological re- 
search in Afghanistan is productive whether through international projects or local ones. However, at Mes 
Aynak, from a stratigraphic point of view, effects of the arts over time could be further elaborated based on 
art history, including its impact on the Kushan period and following. More attention could be paid toward 
the relationship between art, stratigraphy, and total cultural effect. 

Many of the clay objects from Mes Aynak are Buddhist in nature and have parallels across eastern Af- 
ghanistan; one small statue of a seated Buddha, however, was made of wood, which is rare for this region and 
may have been an imported item (Khairzada 2015, p. 117). At Tepe Narenj, the version of the Buddha shown 
might be related to the Meta Buddha, Verkana Buddha, or Kalpuchand Buddha. In the end, a history and a 
standard should be set for Mes Aynak and for Tepe Narenj, and that comparative analysis, of their artistic 
and iconographic aspects, should follow from these standards. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND CULTURAL HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


There are three key areas where archaeology as a discipline has to take cultural heritage preservation into 
account. The first is simply for its own sake in the form of training, education, and awareness. The second is 
rescue operations to salvage information, artifacts, and ideas of the past from endangered sites. Archaeol- 
ogy, by its nature, is a destructive science, and so the third has to consist of measures that ensure that the 
collateral effects of excavation — such as identification of sites and training of local excavators to retrieve 
artifacts — are positive rather than negative. 

Regarding the area of education and awareness building, one approach is to put university students to 
work on archaeological excavations. Without well-trained young archaeologists, the research of the future 
will be printed in foreign languages, not Dari. It should be Afghans who should write the reports, allowing 
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their fellow countrymen to understand the findings and become aware of their history.* The Ministry of 
Information and Culture, Institute of Archaeology, Kabul University, and the Ministry of Higher Education 
should be aligned on this issue, ensuring the hands-on involvement of college students in field research. 

A counterpoint to this, however, is that the Tepe Narenj excavations have in the past used students, 
but they can sometimes be ineffective or disengaged with the topic if not already interested at a classroom 
level. In the first years of the Tepe Narenj excavations, every week up to six students from the Institute of 
Archaeology worked under supervision, but plans to send more students have dwindled since the third year 
of the project. 

Other hindrances to widespread student participation have included security problems and other issues 
such as the resulting condensed timeframes for planning. Otherwise, in the past year, many archaeology stu- 
dents participated in the excavations, and were trained by archaeological experts. With hope, the Social Sci- 
ences faculty of Kabul University and the Institute of Archaeology are formulating a plan with the involvement 
of the Ministry of Information and Culture. Because if students learn the theoretical aspects of archaeology in 
the university, the practicalities can be trained in the field at the sites of these ongoing excavations. 

Setting up a policy of rescue archaeology related to the development of programs such as exploitation of 
natural resources is very important. Hopefully, such policies materialize in concert with new, broader-scale 
projects to identify the thousands of undiscovered sites across the country. The identification of an archaeo- 
logical site is a first step toward its preservation. Field surveys as well as photo interpretations are the best 
way to have accurate knowledge of the distribution of archaeological sites, and to make a determination as 
to their status and condition. This is the case of a number of historical sites located in cities such as Kabul, 
or the historical centres of the city of Herat. 

Significant contributions can be made toward heritage preservation through coordinated efforts and 
working together within a productive framework (see Faizi et al., this volume). The best recent example of 
this is perhaps the mission to Shahr-e Gholgolah, in the Bamiyan valley, in which DAFA, UNESCO, ICOMOS, 
and the Afghan Institute of Archaeology have partnered to combine site preservation and architectural 
restoration with archaeological research (see Praxenthaler, this volume). 

This kind of approach is not completely new but it does demonstrate how archaeologists can aid in 
the preservation of historical buildings. For instance, the archaeological work at Gholgola was able to help 
prepare restoration by providing information about what to restore, and to demonstrate what was needed 
for restoration. Since resources such as time, personnel, and funding are limited, archaeological research 
can help identify the most effective target areas for the restoration work. Shahr-e Gholghola is a large site, 
and so working carefully on one neighborhood requires a methodology for spatial selection. Through an 
archaeological understanding of the site, this selection process can happen more effectively. 

Area survey of the sites has been done in Balkh. The views are taken from roads, and they produce a 
fairly precise map. However, archaeologists cannot work from this map alone; work must be done on-site, 
to be more precise about on-site features. And so there are different levels of work to be done. The initial 
reconnaissance can be done from the air by drones, for example, and then the detailed work should be an 
on-site collaboration between conservators and archaeologists, to prepare the restoration and to preserve 
the cultural heritage. 

Of course, archaeological work necessitates the involvement of local communities. Furthermore, field- 
work can be a natural means of actively engaging the provinces and rural localities in methods of cultural 
heritage preservation. However, DAFA’s work at Tepe Zargaran, which uncovered many remains of the Greco- 
Bactrian period, can be a cautionary tale. Unfortunately, knowledge of both the means of extraction and the 
location of remains led to local commanders looting these objects. For example, one officer in particular had 
looted many of the column bases and capitals from Tepe Zargaran. Thus, improved community awareness 
regarding the long-term value of cultural heritage should be an integral part of any project. 

If prevention is only part of the solution, then how can we recover what has been lost? The recovery 
of stolen relics is in progress and there are two ways that this happens. The first is to ask the legal system 





4 Regarding publication of the Tepe Narenj findings, 50-60 page 
reports are on file, in Dari, in the Institute of Archaeology. 
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to arrest and prosecute the individuals. The second is to train people and provide an understanding of the 
impact of looting and then hold them to a process of handing over the looted artifacts. The government is 
now in that process and is working on improving capacity for understanding in the Balkh region. 


CONCLUSION 


The theoretical aims of archaeology as a means of cultural heritage preservation are clear, but practically 
speaking the archaeological community still has a long way to go toward that end. Certainly, we have to work 
together. This is perhaps the most important thing, no matter the politics, difficulties engaging students 
and the young generation, or other issues. If some students are not up to the task, there are almost certainly 
others who are. Thus, we have to find the proper people with whom to work. To work together, for example 
between DAFA and the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, or between DAFA and the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, or between nationalities from all over, all should be working together in one group. 
All are here for the same purpose: the preservation of Afghan cultural heritage. The first step is to try to 
answer the question of how to do that properly, in the most efficient way. This moment is very important 
for beginning this work, and beginning it together. 

Finally, for all that has been accomplished in this country, we should be very thankful to our many 
scholars such as Alform Fushi Hakim, and particularly to the beloved American archaeologist Louis Dupree; 
also to Alfred Boek, and to the many other scholars who worked in Afghanistan in the area of preserving 
its cultural heritage and introducing the fame and pride of Afghan history to the world. They worked in Af- 
ghanistan and strived to present the archaeological heritage of the Afghan people, and Afghan scholars and 
young people learned much. It was partially due to the efforts of these scholars that modern scholarship in 
Afghanistan has reached its current level. 
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CONSERVATION IN AFGHANISTAN 


Abdullah Hakimzada Laura D’Alessandro 
National Museum of Afghanistan Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


Restoration, the precursor to the science-based profession of conservation, has a long and honorable tradi- 
tion in Afghanistan. Conservation, a relative newcomer to the field of cultural heritage, established a foot- 
hold in Afghanistan in 2003 when international missions were able to resume contact with their cultural 
heritage counterparts for the first time in over a decade. The International Council of Museums-Committee 
for Conservation (ICOM-CC) defines conservation as “all measures and actions aimed at safeguarding tangible 
cultural heritage while ensuring its accessibility to present and future generations. Conservation embraces 
preventive conservation, remedial conservation and restoration. All measures and actions should respect the 
significance and the physical properties of the cultural heritage.” This joint paper provides a more detailed 
explanation of the factors affecting the preservation of physical heritage and focus on conservation efforts 
in Afghanistan since 2003. 


ARTIFACTS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


The state of preservation of an artifact depends on two major factors: the materials from which the artifact 
is made and the environment to which the artifact has been subjected during its lifetime. Artifacts, accord- 
ing to the types of materials, can be divided into two broad groups: organic and inorganic. While organic 
compounds originate from animals and plants or biological systems, inorganic compounds are synthesized 
from geological systems. All natural materials inevitably deteriorate. Organic materials are particularly sus- 
ceptible to environmental conditions and, as a result, they tend to deteriorate more readily than inorganic 
compounds. 


FACTORS AFFECTING DETERIORATION 


There are many factors responsible for the physical and chemical deterioration of materials. Environmen- 
tal conditions such as relative humidity and temperature have significant effects on the stability of each 
artifact. Relative humidity, often abbreviated as RH, indicates the percentage of moisture in the air relative 
to the amount of moisture that the air can hold at a given temperature. Oxygen, found in the air that we 
breathe, contributes to many of the processes that cause deterioration. Heat and the energy from ultraviolet 
radiation and visible light can also damage artifacts. These factors often contribute to the rapid deteriora- 
tion that recently excavated artifacts may undergo once they are removed from the more stable, protected 
burial environment. These same factors also affect the long-term preservation of artifacts in museums in 
addition to air pollution, pests, human negligence, incorrect handling, improper packaging and transporta- 
tion. Collections are also subject to more wide-scale damage and destruction from natural disasters, such as 
earthquakes, and man-made disasters, such as terrorism and armed conflicts. 
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DOCUMENTATION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


It is very important that the custodians of historical and archaeological artifacts, including conservators and 
curators, are aware of the potential risks to their collections. Any collection is at risk of damage, whether 
it is natural or man-made in nature, but none more so than those in an area of armed conflict. The need to 
have emergency response plans in place to prevent or at least minimize the potential damage arising from 
the conflict is a very high priority. This is one of the reasons that it is so critical that museum collections 
are properly documented, including adequate photography. In the event of damage or looting, these records 
and images may be all that remain of an object. This information can be used in multiple ways. It may rep- 
resent the only evidence for the existence of the object after its destruction and preserve its cultural and 
historical information. If looted, the documentation serves as evidence of ownership in the event that the 
object is recovered. 


THE ROLE OF THE CONSERVATOR IN THE MUSEUM 


The role of the conservator at the museum includes the following: 


* To examine and inspect the condition of artifacts on display and storage; 


* To ensure the suitability of materials used for treatment and storage by considering their long- 
term effects on museum objects; and 

* Provide advice for museum personnel regarding general care of collections such as appropriate 
handling, packing and transport. 


The focus of modern conservation is the practice of preventive conservation. This entails maintaining the 
collections in a stable environment that helps to slow down their inevitable deterioration and minimizes 
the need for conservation intervention. It is the responsibility of conservators to store the collections in a 
safe and appropriate manner using inert packing materials and maintain the storage areas in terms of good 
housekeeping. When conservation treatments are necessary because the artifact is unstable or informa- 
tion on the surface of the object is hidden by corrosion or dirt, the conservation treatments should be fully 
recorded. This is important to ensure that future generations of conservators and researchers understand 
how the artifact may have been altered or changed since the artifact was originally created. The introduc- 
tion of chemicals to the artifact may interfere with future analysis so it is important that the conservation 
treatment record is complete. For artifacts that are intended for display, minimal intervention and limited 
use of modern materials are preferred that improve the stability of the object and its aesthetics without 
compromising its integrity. 


CONSERVATION ISSUES 


At the National Museum of Afghanistan, there are a number of major issues affecting the collections. The 
extremely dusty conditions inside the museum, particularly in the storerooms, is a major challenge affecting 
the proper care of the museum’s collections. Lack of heat in the winter, other than that provided by small 
portable heaters, and no air conditioning in the summer, lead to extreme fluctuations in relative humidity 
and temperature over the course of the year. The necessity for open windows in the summer permits entry 
of the particulate dust and dirt as well as air pollution from the heavy traffic in Kabul. 

In addition, difficulties in having access to clean water on a regular basis and periodic lack of a working 
distillation apparatus in the labs causes difficulties in undertaking the conservation treatments for which 
distilled water is essential, such as desalination and the use of chemicals. A variety of foreign missions have 
purchased equipment for this purpose but each device has had a very short life under the harsh conditions 
in Kabul. The source of water in Kabul is from wells and the water is heavily contaminated with particulates, 
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including a high concentration of chlorides. This high concentration of particulates and the dusty conditions 
within the museum make it difficult to maintain the equipment in good working condition. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF CONSERVATION TRAINING FOR AFGHAN 
CONSERVATORS: CONSERVATION TRAINING IN AFGHANISTAN 


The more formal conservation of the museum collections in Afghanistan began in 2003. Despite a significant 
lack of conservation materials, tools, and equipment, a large number of artifacts that had been in storerooms 
for many years have been surveyed and conserved (figs. 88-89). Since 2003, Afghanistan has received conser- 
vation supplies and equipment from the international cultural heritage community, including the UK (the 
British Museum), Japan (MRICP), France, Italy, Germany, and the US (The Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York). A short description of these missions follows. 

In 2003, two conservators from France and one conservator from Japan came to Afghanistan to assist 
in conservation projects. The French team focused on limestone and earthen/clay artifacts. The Japanese 
conservator worked on terra-cotta objects and paintings. They provided conservation training for the staff 
and donated needed equipment and materials to the conservation department. 

In 2004, Italians worked with Afghan conservators on earthen and clay objects and wall paintings. They 
also provided training as well as materials and equipment. In 2005, French conservators returned and pro- 
vided training on ceramics and metal conservation. They also provided advice as well as training in relation 
to the care and preservation of collections in storerooms. 

From 2005 to 2013, Japanese conservators assisted Afghan conservators on treatments of wall paintings 
from Bamiyan. A French conservator returned to the NMA in 2011 and provided training on earthen and 
clay artifacts (fig. 90). From 2006 to 2009, Italian conservators worked with Afghans and provided training 
on the treatment of stone and earthen and clay artifacts (fig. 91). They resumed their collaboration in 2012, 
which continues to the present time. 

From 2012 to 2015, the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, with funding from the US Embassy 
Kabul, has been able to provide a more focused, long-term advisory role as part of an inventory, registration, 
and rehousing project at the NMA (see Fisher, this volume). Laptops, printers, archival rehousing supplies, 
and shelving for the storerooms were donated to the NMA in support of this project. Modest laboratory 
upgrades included the installation of sinks and a fume hood in the main restoration laboratory, as well as 
various small equipment such as binocular microscopes, for the conservation staff. An international team 
of conservators provided conservation advice and training, with an emphasis on rehousing techniques and 
preventive conservation for the first three years of the project. Basic conservation training was offered to 
the newest members of conservation staff, with an emphasis on coin conservation, to support the work 
of the inventory project (figs. 92-93). The final year of the project will include workshops on a variety of 
materials requested by the NMA conservators that focus on wall paintings, stone, clays, metals, ivory, and 
leather among other topics. 


CONSERVATION TRAINING ABROAD 


Since 2003, staff from the Conservation Laboratory at the National Museum of Kabul has received con- 
servation training outside Afghanistan. This included short programs in Japan (2003-2004) (fig. 94), Italy 
(2004-2007), Chicago (2007), Germany (2010), and the British Museum (2011) (fig. 95). 

The conservation training in Chicago provided one of the longer educational courses. Four conserva- 
tors from Afghanistan, two from the Institute of Archaeology in Kabul and two from the National Museum 
of Afghanistan, traveled to Chicago to attend a six-month program. Held at the Oriental Institute, the pro- 
gram was funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), a US federal agency. After an initial 
month of intensive English language classes, the course provided a combination of theory and practical work 
that allowed the visiting conservators to focus on the science and materials most pertinent to their work 
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at home. Beginning with a basic overview of the science behind conservation, the course focused on issues 
associated with the conservation of ceramic, stone and copper alloys. Taught by conservation staff at the 
Oriental Institute and augmented by well-known, senior visiting conservators and conservation scientists, 
the coursework also included the topic of preventive conservation, an overview of basic paper conservation 
techniques, and workshops on-site conservation issues and techniques (figs. 96-97). 

The conservation of cultural heritage has serious limitations within Afghanistan due to the lack of any 
conservation course in the higher educational systems and universities, readily available conservation 
resources, and materials and lack of access to advanced analytical equipment. On the other hand, having 
experts and guest lecturers/trainers coming from abroad to provide workshops inside Afghanistan has 
many advantages including providing training for a larger number of staff. In addition, in-country training 
allows for the Afghan conservators and the foreign advisors to have an opportunity to see and examine the 
collections in their real conditions and to see the current issues and specific requirements associated with 
the collections. 

We sincerely hope that in the near future the universities in Afghanistan are able to offer a conservation 
course that would provide scientific research opportunities to study materials and techniques of manufac- 
ture of artifacts as well as to address the particular conservation issues associated with the care of cultural 
heritage in Afghanistan, such as the severe problems that exist with dust and air pollution. 

Nevertheless, training abroad provides an opportunity for the staff to become familiar with modern 
methods and materials that are currently used in advanced conservation laboratories. Many materials and 
methods that had been used or practiced in the past are no longer recommended for use as they have not 
proven stable over the long term or may have actually caused harm to an artifact. It is essential for conser- 
vators to be aware of the most recent scientific researches and best practices in the field of conservation in 
order to provide the highest quality care for their collections. 


FEEDBACK ON TRAINING 


The training programs in which Afghan conservators have taken part, both in-country and abroad, have been 
very successful and constructive in developing a conservation department in the country. These programs 
have been a great opportunity for Afghan conservators to become familiar with modern conservation phi- 
losophy and ethics, as well as various methods and techniques that are currently practiced in conservation. 
Today conservators are aware of disadvantages or negative effects of some of the materials and methods that 
had been practiced in the past, such as excessive use of chemicals or over-cleaning, that can damage objects. 
Issues such as irreversibility of some of past techniques and materials still imposes problems to conserva- 
tors today; one example is the past use of shellac as a surface coating that now cannot be easily removed. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN THE CARE AND CONSERVATION OF 
MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


An artifact is examined prior to performing a conservation treatment to identify all of the issues that need 
to be taken into account for its conservation. This includes the factors affecting the artifact, the choice of 
materials for treatment and their possible impact on its long-term preservation. Furthermore, it is highly 
important to study and analyze artifacts prior to any treatment, such as cleaning, in order to prevent removal 
of valuable details that could reveal significant information about the manufacture or use of the artifact. 
The knowledge of recent advances in conservation science and current practices, as well as collaboration 
with other conservators in the field, allow conservators to adopt the best conservation practices and pass 
this knowledge and experience on to future generations of conservators. 

It is important for conservators to have sufficient knowledge of analytical techniques and their use, 
and to have access to scientific equipment for undertaking research in conservation laboratories. Scien- 
tific research provides useful tools to identify materials and techniques of manufacture that can be used in 
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determining the most appropriate conservation treatment. It is also important to conduct studies on the 
environment within the museum in order to make recommendations for its improvement. This includes 
monitoring the levels of light (measured in lux) and exposure to ultraviolet energy of objects on display 
and in storage. Environmental studies also help to implement an effective way to monitor and control envi- 
ronmental conditions such as temperature, relative humidity, and light exposure for collections on display 
and in storage. 

At the most advanced level, some techniques may be useful in helping to authenticate artifacts. This can 
be particularly useful in situations where looted antiquities are returned from abroad and may be a mix of 
genuine artifacts and modern fakes, although the science of authentication is very complex. Unfortunately, 
due to the lack of analytical equipment and expertise, the study of artifacts at the NMA cannot be fully 
undertaken at the present time. 


LOOKING TOWARDS THE FUTURE: RECOMMENDATIONS 


* Many artifacts in the storage areas are stored on open shelving. This exposes the artifacts or their 
storage material to air pollution, smoke, and heavy dust as well as fluctuations in relative humidity 
and temperature, which is less than ideal for their long-term preservation. It is recommended that 
the shelving someday be replaced by cabinets for the proper storage of the collections in order to 
provide a protective micro-environment for their long term preservation; 


* To create an archive of samples removed from artifacts during cleaning treatments to be kept for 
future studies and research; 


* To establish a conservation course in the universities of Afghanistan to educate future generation 
of conservators; and 


* To build a closer collaboration between conservators and curators to address the issues associated 
with conservation and care of artifacts more effectively. 


Conservation in Afghanistan has made great strides over the past decade. The NMA conservation staff has 
had access to training opportunities both abroad and in-country with the assistance of foreign missions. 
Plans are underway for the construction of a new museum to provide many of the critical features, such as 
a controlled environment and proper storage furniture, that are necessary for the long-term preservation 
of cultural heritage collections. There is also hope among the conservators at the NMA that conservation 
training opportunities develop within their own universities. This would allow new generations of conser- 
vators to obtain their primary conservation education within Afghanistan and provide easier access to the 
training, ideally making it available to a larger number of Afghan students. While a certain amount of un- 
certainty exists about the future, overall there is a feeling of great hope and a looking to the future among 
all the staff of the National Museum of Afghanistan. Great strides continue to be made and the international 
cultural heritage community continues to work side by side with their Afghan colleagues, sharing common 
experiences and exchanging ideas, readily lending assistance when approached, and continuing to build 
towards a brighter conservation future. 
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THE TURQUOISE MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE AND THE 
INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF AFGHANISTAN 


Waheed Khalili 


Turquoise Mountain Institute 


A SHORT HISTORY OF TRAINING IN AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan has a long history and a varied cultural heritage. As is indicated in the definition of “cultural 
heritage,” it consists of a complex of material and immaterial achievements by the ancestors of a human 
society that is inherited by future generations. Education and learning is also a part of the intangible cultural 
heritage of this country that passed through enormous ups and downs during a long history and reached 
the present generation (see Nazari et al., this volume). It is our task to preserve and develop it logically and 
to transfer it to future generations. 

Education has a long history in Afghanistan that has covered both the youth and the older generation. 
In the distant past the transmission of the Aryan poetry of the Veda manuscripts, which had a religious 
form and content, occurred orally, and was a type of education. Many storytellers have appeared in the 
field of poetry, and we hope that they preserve and transfer to contemporary generations the great Aryan 
cultural heritage, which doesn’t belong exclusively to Ariana or Afghanistan, but is considered a cultural 
trans-boundary heritage. 

Zoroaster based his religion, one of the ancient religions of this region, on the principles of good words, 
good deeds, and good thoughts, and he provided grounds for his religion to continue. The following genera- 
tions played an important role in this field, and by learning the Avesta, they transformed the Zoroastrian 
religion into a social reality of that century. Its followers still live in different parts of the world. 

Local education centers in this region during the thousand years of prosperity under Buddhism sup- 
ported the spread of the Buddhist religion from Aryan lands to China and beyond because of the efforts of 
great men and supporters such as Kanishka the Great. Kanishka the Great, one of the early Kushan kings 
(ca. 127-151 CE), played the primary role in the dissemination of education within the territory of Ariana. He 
was also the main supporter of the spread of the Buddhist religion and the creation of Buddhist educational 
places near the temples and stiipas of the large Buddhist sites such as Hadda, Purushapura, Kapisa and Sorkh 
Kotal. These remains are a major part of the cultural heritage of the country (see Azizi et al., this volume). 

During the Islamic period mosques and religious schools were the only traditional source of learning 
and religious study. The traditional educational system was established over twelve centuries, and the re- 
sults can be found in the literature and culture of this region. The learning centres of Bahaoddin Valad and 
Khaja Abdullah Ansari in Gazorgah of Herat and hundreds of religious schools and other learning centers 
throughout Khorasan are evidence of a history of learning, and that, in turn, forms part of the intangible 
heritage of Afghanistan. The collections of poems, enduring teaching books, and books of advice and prayer 
are part of the heritage that crystallized in the heart of this land. 

Traditional learning in Afghanistan, which was carried out at times in religious schools and sometimes 
in houses, has played a principle role in the enrichment of the culture and history of education and is part 
of the intangible culture of the country. Meanwhile, mosques were the primary component of religion. 
Anywhere there was a mosque, it was necessary to build a religious school. The mosque of Arus-e Falak in 
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Ghazni reminds one of the attention great kings of Islamic period gave to the development of learning and 
teaching in the centers and cities of southern provinces in the tenth-twelfth centuries cE. The following 
dynasties such as the Ghorids and the Timurids, in their turn, played an important role in the development 
of traditional learning in the history and culture of the country. The Friday mosque of Herat, the Gazorgah 
of Khwaja Abdollah Ansari, and the Quwwat al-Islam mosque of the Qutb complex in Dehli, India, each with 
their great religious schools, played an important role in the related spheres of tangible and intangible cul- 
tural heritage of the Islamic period in Afghanistan. The religious schools and centres, which had the prestige 
at that time of universities, attracted many students from different places in Asia. It is said that hundreds 
of students studied at Gazorgah, and most of them were not Afghans. 

Along with the religious school and the mosque, the khanqah or Sufi lodge was also one of the places that 
had an important role in the educational system of the country. Most Sufi ideas were taught in the khanqahs. 
The writings of great persons such as Attar of Nishapur, Khaja Abdollah Ansari, Shaykh Sa’doddin Ahmad 
Ansari, and Bahaoddin Valad, known as the “soltan of the ulema,” and dozens of great Sufis of this country 
have been recorded in the history of the cultural heritage of this land. 

Even though the development of social life sometimes was not given attention because of the influence of 
political changes and the family conflicts of kings, in general, there was some pressure for politicians to pay 
attention to this area. The medieval and modern histories of our country show the reality that every ruler 
who did not pay attention to education disappeared as quickly as a passing cloud. But, on the other hand, 
the names of those rulers who paid more attention to that principle were recorded in gold in the history 
of the country. Among them we might mention the great Ghaznavid and Ghorid kings and the culturally- 
oriented Timurid kings. 

Education as a social necessity created a kind of demand in the minds of local rulers and the owners of 
vast lands and rich people in rural places who played an important role in the development of education 
in this country. Within this type of education, the home teachers taught religious, literary, political, and 
historical subjects. Among those distinguished figures who acquired that type of education and who later 
became great historians was Menhajoddin Siraj Jowzjani. He lived during the Ghorid dynasty and edited The 
History of Tabari, which is considered a historical reference for the aforementioned period. Along with the 
subsistence, accommodation, and the other necessary benefits of social life provided for home teachers in 
the central and northern provinces of the country, it shows an acknowledgment of the moral position of 
the teacher. 

The development of education in the country during the reign of Amir Shir Ali Khan is considered a 
milestone and turning point in culture and education. The biggest change occurred in the formal educational 
centers formed during this period. On the basis of a royal decree, they established two schools, a military 
and a civilian, although when these schools were established they faced internal challenges from domestic 
competitors. 

The military school was established because of the need to form a military system. It covered military 
subjects, and its curriculum consisted of infantry tactics and more personal subjects used in individual 
combat. In the civilian school, which was called Maktab-e Khavanin, subjects such as law, religion, and some 
other non-military subjects were taught. The civilian school was named Maktab-e Khavanin. This school 
mainly enrolled the children of state officials, and it started its activities at the Bala Hisar in Kabul. How- 
ever, there is little evidence available for the history of that school. There was another active school called 
Maktab-e Khavanin at Murad Khane in Kabul, but there is not enough information available with regard to 
whether it was the same Maktab-e Khavanin of the Bala Hisar or whether it was a new school. Subjects such 
as law, management, politics, and literature were taught at that school, and its curriculum was developed 
by Turkish specialists. 

The medieval period is considered the brightest period for the development of education in the country. 
The king of the country at that time was thinking about development. There was more emphasis on estab- 
lishing public and professional schools, and the number of students rose from 700 to 50,000. 

The establishment of schools spread beyond the environs of Kabul, one capital of the country. In the 
beginning, the process of opening schools covered the provinces of Herat, Mazar-e Sharif, Kandahar, and 
Jalalabad, and later brought several other provinces under the umbrella of education. 
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Such advancements needed regulation for effective further development and so that educational ac- 
tivities could be based upon law. In 1926 the first Statute of Education for the country was composed and 
published, and it is considered a great change. King Amanullah Khan was determined to develop education, 
and he decided to establish the Ministry of Education at this time. A logo was adopted for education, and 
the image of the logo was engraved on the Paghman historical monument in white marble. Vocational and 
professional training was included in the curriculum of the Ministry of Education beginning at the time of 
Amaniya and along with the curriculum in the public schools. It had a particular importance, and a separate 
department was established between 1972 and 1976. In 1978 the Technical Education Unit was established, 
which was at the time of the presidency of Daoud Khan. In 2009 it was transferred to the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Department. It currently manages 297 private and public schools and institutes throughout 
the country that includes seventy-two fields of study and the Turquoise Mountain Institute. 

All of the points which have been briefly mentioned are one side of the educational coin and are part of 
the continuous development of cultural heritage, even though it has faced some decline and has gradually 
been transformed from a traditional type of learning to a more formal type of in-school learning. The other 
side of the coin of education mostly covers the different types of art in the country and it requires greater 
explanation. This kind of cultural heritage has a very rich background in a country such as Afghanistan, 
which has a rich history, and we provide more explanation on that. 


BACKGROUND OF THE FINE ARTS AND ARTISANSHIP 


The history of the art of Afghanistan is full of golden pages and has an important role in the forming of the 
intangible cultural heritage during its long history. Craftsmen formed different classes of craft along with 
the development of society. Those classes have certain principles and are the basis for vocational training 
and the transmission of skills to the next generation. They contributed to the daily development of the 
production skills of craftsmen in different kinds of craft and visual arts, and to the strengthening of the 
traditional and family economies. 

The craftsmen, who saw their craft as a divine outlook, paid careful attention to the training of students. 
One element of that profession was handicraftsmanship, and another was that the student was allowed a 
master (khalifa). It often happened that a student was sent to the home of the master. One very important 
aspect of this relationship was the personal and comprehensive introduction of the student to the craft by 
the master, because honesty and respect for the craft had to be maintained. Sometimes training in this field 
was carried out on the basis of the family. For example, most students of a craft were children and the rela- 
tives of craftsmen. We know that a few people outside the family circles joined the artisans. Students were 
chosen from among close descendants and relatives. In the case when a new in-coming student was the child 
of a master, the learning conditions were simpler. If the student came from outside of the immediate family 
or (rarely) from a different family, the learning conditions were complicated but well calculated. Complying 
with the principles and provisions of the shops and workshops was paramount, and so every craftsman ac- 
cepted his new student by requiring an oath and genuflection. This aspect of cultural heritage is still alive 
in Afghanistan in the field of musical education, and it is still used. Unfortunately, however, it is not used 
in other areas of the arts. 

The last market and center for involving the students was the covered market of Tashqurghan in the 
district of Khelm in Balkh province. It was standing until the 1960s. In that market the different crafts at- 
tracted newcomers on a systematic basis and through a special ceremony and in an official form. In that 
ceremony they provided a valid document called a letter (resala) together with a part of the Holy Quran as 
sacred symbols to the newcomer. After spending many years and much effort, the student would attain the 
level of a skilled master. His teacher would give him a prayer (do’a) to practice his work independently, and 
he would open a new shop. In that ceremony the student would ask his teacher to give him a prayer to start 
his new job and be granted a long cloak (called a chapan), a turban (dastar), or a shirt. He would then have 
completed the learning period, stepping into the world of producing and selling. 
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Herat province, in the west of Afghanistan, has a rich history in the field of apprenticeship education, 
as well as a special local style of fine art that merged with the national cultural heritage over a long period. 
The arts and crafts of the Timurid period, the jewelry-making style of Malila Herati, the tiles and mosaics of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and later centuries, the local learning system, and the religious endowments (wagf) 
for the children of craftsmen for the continuation of the learning chain, compose the cultural features of 
the Herati people. 

Herat, as a cultural capital, had its own styles of the miniature painting and calligraphy popular during 
the Timurid period. Kamaloddin Behzad, a creative artist of this land, brought about a change in the world 
of miniature art that can be considered an artistic revolution in the East. 

As an important part of the intangible cultural heritage, the learning process had ups and downs with 
the passing of time and it sometimes experienced progress or regression. Currently, education, and especially 
vocational and technical teaching, need more investment in both the public and private sectors. Considering 
that the formation of a free market is occurring in the labor market of Afghanistan, and that the dominant 
economic system, the free market, needs skilled workers in different fields, the important point in learning 
is quality. The level of quality should be in accordance with the demand of the market. Unfortunately, the 
closed bureaucratic state system places obstacles in the path of vocational and professional training. 

The system of arts and crafts training in old Kabul is intimately tied to the alleys and neighborhoods 
that were synonymous with those crafts. Istalif is one of the neighborhoods that has been closely tied to 
the learning of the craft of pottery-making from long ago (fig. 114). It has a history of 400 years. The crafts 
of pottery-making, after the production by means of the peddlers who had gathered in the bazaars of Istalif 
from the farthest reaches of the country, were generally purchased and transported to various provinces 
such as Ghazni, Parwan, Logar, Takhar, and Badakhshan. The peddler would take the hand-crafted pottery 
products from village to village and from district to district to sell. The items they would sell were mostly 
based on exchanging goods for goods and vessels needed by the people in exchange for wheat, flour, rice, 
and sometimes second-hand clothes. After exchanging materials, of the money they received, they would 
give the producer his share and the remainder would be the peddler’s. 

“Carrier” is another expression that was used in the chain and process of production and consumption 
for a number of merchants in this trade. In the spring and summer, the carrier, who traveled the connecting 
roads for the merchants and others, would enter the district of Istalif and increase the market demand for 
producing pottery handicrafts. Wealthy carriers insisted that several “uncooked” ovens’ worth of pottery 
be paid for in advance. This kind of business in handicrafts helped the craftsmen more by allowing them to 
use the pre-payment for opening workshops for production. 

The decades of domestic conflict and, before those, the inattentiveness of government officials to the 
handicraft fields, plus the discouragement of handicrafts within schools, caused most of the cultural posses- 
sions of the country in the fields of handicraft education and protection of valued traditions, to disappear. 
In the 1970s and 1980s Afghanistan witnessed the disappearance of the reasons for producing and teaching 
the crafts in Tashqurghan. Later, that trend spread to other places in the country such as Kabul and caused 
of the disappearance of the Chahar Chatah bazaar of central Kabul. Such bazaars were another part of the 
cultural heritage of the country that engendered a system of production, consumption, and the kind of tra- 
ditional craft instruction evident after the second Anglo-Afghan war. Similarly, in recent decades, the rapid 
destruction of the markets of Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, and other locales of the country has become evident. 

Intangible cultural heritage as related by UNESCO is apparent in the following areas: oral traditions and 
expressions such as language as a means for intangible cultural heritage; the performing arts; social activi- 
ties, religious ceremonies, and joyous gatherings/celebrations; knowledge and procedures relevant to nature 
and the world; the tradition of being a master. 
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THE ROLE OF TURQUOISE MOUNTAIN IN 
EXPANDING THE SKILLED CRAFTS 


The Turquoise Mountain Institute (fig. 98), which is a non-governmental and non-profit organization, within 
the framework of assisting in technical and methodical teaching, is registered with the Ministry of Education 
in accordance with the regulations and projects of that respected authority over instructional and learning 
affairs. 

The curriculum of this institute has been effective in various ways. As a non-governmental, private cur- 
riculum it could respond to youths according to the needs of the instructional marketplace. The Institute, in 
reviving parts of the instructional, craft, and artistic cultural heritage of the country that had deteriorated 
as a result of the decades of domestic conflict, has endeavored to meet both its own goals and the goals of the 
nation. It has taken a variety of areas of cultural heritage from the edge of extinction to the shore of security. 
As a result, the history of art and artisanship of Afghanistan, including the art of miniature painting, cal- 
ligraphy, and the skilled wood carving, engraving, tile-making, ceramics, and the six styles of goldsmithing, 
along with tens and hundreds of other kinds of skilled crafts, has benefitted significantly. 

Unfortunately, not much attention had been paid to these arts, not just during the three decades of con- 
flict, but over the past few centuries as well. The relationship between the apprentice and the master that 
was common in the prominent market places of the country such as the Tashqurghan bazaar, the Chaharsu 
bazaar of Herat, the covered bazaar of Kandahar, and the Chahar Chatah bazaar of Kabul, has been in decline 
and was becoming extinct. The letter of documentation, which at one time was the most valuable document 
for the relationship between an apprentice and master, and the oath, which was considered an important 
principle in all of the fields of teaching arts and crafts except for the field of music, have generally been 
relegated to history. 

The Turquoise Mountain Institute has protected, strengthened, and uncovered a part of the intangible 
teaching heritage of the country that consists of the art of calligraphy and miniature painting, different 
styles of traditional and folk gem-cutting, the Kabuli and Nuristani skilled arts of wood carving, and tradi- 
tional tile-making. Finally, it has revived the ceremony of acceptance and commitment of the apprentice 
with the retention of its historical and traditional importance, described below. 

In the area of miniature painting, across the long history of Afghan art, artists have essentially employed 
a kind of homemade brush made from the hairs of squirrels, sables, cats, and the pin feathers of pigeons and 
sparrows. This way of making miniatures was more common in the Timurid era and is considered one of 
the lessons of the great miniaturists Mirak Naqqash and Kamal ud-Din Behzad. Because in our time animals 
such as squirrels, sables, and cats are unavailable, using the research that has been conducted on the kinds 
of stiffness and similarities of the hairs of the aforementioned animals and cats, the belief has come about 
that the hair of a cat is the answer to the qualities of a squirrel and sable. Right now, students and instruc- 
tors of the Institute, by making brushes for miniatures out of a kind of cat’s hair, have become self-sufficient 
in using a brush. 

Thus, color, which is one of the fundamental materials in illustration and miniature painting, in the 20th 
and twenty-first centuries has been one of the imported materials that has been prepared from chemicals, 
and artists have and continue to use it. And so the preparation and production of color from natural mate- 
rials is another one of the cultural heritage products of Turquoise Mountain that we have promoted in the 
last few years. 

In the making of paper, a combination of natural materials such as sulfate of copper and flour are used 
to turn kansun paper into archival paper. For example, there are teachings that have been revived by the 
students and instructors of this institute. The kind of bonded paper that is widely used in the artistic works 
of calligraphy and miniature painting have a traditional basis and are considered part of the intangible cul- 
tural heritage of today’s Afghanistan. 

In the calligraphic culture of congregational mosques, seven styles of script are attested. The styles 
of Nasta’liq, Shekasteh, Sols, Naskh, and Kufi have been readily used. The other kinds (Roq’eh and Divani) 
have more-or-less been forgotten and relegated to history because they are not used on a daily basis. The 
Turquoise Mountain Institute, recognizing their cultural and historical importance, has activated and revived 
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them and has made their teaching part of a number of lessons so as to protect a part of our Islamic cultural 
heritage (fig. 99.1). 

Afghanistan, which is a traditional and ancient country with peoples of many backgrounds, possesses a 
rich history in the crafts of jewelry, gem-cutting, and fine metalwork (fig. 99.2). Unfortunately, the cultural 
assault of the last three decades has placed the production and utilization of traditional artisanship under 
threat (see Dupree, this volume). The various lessons of the Institute in goldsmithing and gem-cutting are 
more focused on reviving and uncovering the six traditional styles of the country (Turkoman, Hazaragi, 
Kuchi, Ghaznichi or Malila, Herati, and Kabuli) so that the aforementioned styles can be adapted to to- 
day’s needs in the national and international markets and a move can be made to transfer them to future 
generations. 

Architecture in Afghanistan was a part of the cultural heritage which possessed two dimensions, the 
material and spiritual (tangible and intangible). The traditional architecture of Kabul is one of the styles 
of architecture that we have inherited from past centuries and it is tangible in several places in Kabul. The 
old city of Kabul, to the south of Maiwand Street and in the vicinity of Murad Khane and north of the Kabul 
river, is one of the quarters that in recent years has received precise, scholarly, and academic attention to 
its protection as part of the cultural heritage of the country. Turquoise Mountain has had a palpable role in 
this matter (figs. 98, 100.1-2). But that which is considered intangible in the architecture of the country with 
respect to cultural heritage is its skilled crafts that are used on the wood of the facades of houses, mosques, 
and structures. 

The traditional wood-carving traditions of Kabul and Nuristan, the weaving of nets (jalbaft), and en- 
graving are artistic aspects that were used in old Kabul and the province of Nuristan for decorating houses. 
Unfortunately, years of domestic conflicts slowed their continuation. The Turquoise Mountain Institute, 
recognizing the importance of these styles of architecture that can be considered the distinctive and tradi- 
tional in Kabul and Nuristan, provides a number of lessons on the subject. For years dozens of youths have 
been studying this field so that we can preserve and continue a part of it (figs. 101.1-2). A particular form 
of traditional skilled woodworking occurred for many centuries in the northeastern province of Nuristan, 
which has had transformative effects on the culture of the country. This traditional craft has a more intense 
need for revival and discovery that has not received sufficient attention. 

The Institute has revived the ceremony of administering an oath to the pupil, evoking elements of 
Afghanistan’s history and cultural heritage, which is carried out once per year on the first day of school 
(fig. 102.1). This ceremony, which in the past was also known as genuflection (zanu-zani) and taking an oath 
(garmani), and which was carried out at Tashqurghan, Herat, and Kabul, was discontinued for various reasons 
and has only continued to exist in the field of music. 

Similarly, in Afghanistan’s traditional bazaars another phenomenon that is known as “offering a prayer” 
(do’a dahi), no trace of which remained, has been revived recently in the Turquoise Mountain Institute. In 
this ceremony the graduating pupil, with the respect he has for the instructor, in a gathering he himself 
has convened, and in the presence of all the instructors of the Institute, requests permission to work. The 
instructor officially grants the permission to work to his pupil with the reading of the Koran and the distri- 
bution of sweetmeats (fig. 102.2). 

The art history of the country that makes up a portion of the national heritage, across numerous periods, 
has cultivated the craft arts and fine arts within itself. However, political ebbs and flows have, at the same 
time, overshadowed the creativity of artisans and craftsmen and craftswomen. The art of calligraphy and 
miniature painting, and the skilled crafts of metalworking and etching, which during the Timurid period 
(fifteenth and sixteenth centuries CE) transformed into the “Eastern Renaissance,” began to decline in later 
centuries under the shadow of political activities. Until the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, no memo- 
rable revival took place. 

The seven-colored tile-making style of Mazar-e Sharif and the production of clay vessels using traditional 
local materials was becoming forgotten. These were all needs that compelled the Turquoise Mountain Insti- 
tute to place some of the skilled arts and crafts of the country that were disappearing under the instructional 
program for revival. Thus, the Turquoise Mountain Institute has started instruction with four departments 
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for young people in the fields of calligraphy, miniature painting, the fine arts of goldsmithing and gem cut- 
ting, ceramics and tile making, and traditional woodcarving. 

With the revitalization of this portion of the cultural heritage of the country the Institute has taken a 
step towards protection and preservation such that all of the pupils presently employ that in their vocational 
lives. Every year, 150-160 young applicants are studying traditional crafts that make possible the continued 
learning and transfer of Afghan cultural heritage. After eight years and 150 students, each completing one 
three-year phase of learning, more than 70 percent of the graduates are employed in productive affairs in 
relevant fields, and they have created seven companies and one cultural center between them. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The formulation of a national strategy for protecting Afghan cultural heritage as a whole and 
that addresses the exigencies of the time as well as the earlier cultural possessions of the country. 


2. Making cultural organizations partners in bringing together a national strategy for protecting 
the cultural heritage of the country. 


3. The propagation of reading groups for literature. 
4, The propagation of reading groups for poetry on various occasions. 


5. The propagation of traditional oath and kneeling ceremonies in all of the artistic and industrial 
fields of the country. 


6. The creation of traditional vocational, professional, and artistic centres of instruction. 


7. The motivation and management of the cultural activities of independent cultural locations and 
individuals based on the protection of cultural heritage. 


8. The creation of learning content for cultural heritage and its protection in the curriculum of the 
Ministry of Education of the country. 
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DISCUSSION: EDUCATION and 
INTANGIBLE HERITAGE 


Masoma Nazari Ahmad Zia Rafat 
National Archives of Afghanistan Kabul University 
Sara Noshadi Constance Wyndham 
UNESCO UCL Institute of Archaeology* 
INTRODUCTION 


We feel that both education and intangible heritage are crucial components of heritage preservation. The 
decision to group them together, as opposed to treating them separately, or grouping education with other 
topics, comes from the idea that these particular spheres are so closely related. We must have means to 
preserve and convey the immaterial past, and education, in a variety of forms, is one of the strongest trans- 
mitters of non-material culture. In Afghanistan, armed conflict and its attendant mass dislocation of popula- 
tions have seriously damaged the family and community structures that are so important for transmitting 
and ensuring the continuity of many (but not all) aspects of intangible heritage. In this chapter we address 
not only the relationship between education and intangible cultural heritage, but also definitions of each 
term, how they impact the Afghan national identity, effective modes of preservation, and challenges that 
Afghanistan faces in these areas. 


CONCEPTS OF INTANGIBLE HERITAGE 


“Intangible heritage” is a concept that first was created at the turn of the millennium in reaction to what 
had become a global focus on strictly tangible cultural heritage. It was not until 2003 that the global com- 
munity began to consider that endangered culture includes more than just the tangible remnants of human 
society, and that cultural heritage is not limited to monuments, buildings, art objects, and artifacts. It was 
at that time that UNESCO generated a convention on the safeguarding of intangible heritage, and it went 
into force only in 2006. 

Intangible heritage, in broad definition, includes practices, knowledge, and skills plus the instruments, 
objects, and artifacts associated with them.’ It is transferred from one generation to the next, and so it is 
also called “living heritage” because it is in a state of perpetual transmission, constantly recreated by its 
community and the community members who serve as its curators. Therefore, cultural diversity within a 
community should impact our understanding of intangible cultural heritage as well. Some common examples 








* This chapter draws on the many conversation points that arose ' There is debate, however, about whether this definition of in- 
from the Discussion Panel concerning Education and Intangible tangible cultural heritage is insufficient or problematic; see, e.g., 
Cultural Heritage that occurred during the conference Preserv- Richard Kurin, “Safeguarding Intangible Cultural Heritage in 
ing the Cultural Heritage of Afghanistan, November 10, 2014, the 2003 UNESCO Convention: A Critical Appraisal,” in Museum 
Kabul, Afghanistan. It includes the viewpoints expressed by the International 56 1-2 (2004): 66-77. 

panel members, the panel moderator, and the audience mem- 

bers who participated in the discussion. 
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of intangible heritage include: language, religious traditions, music, dance, poetry, literature, folklore, food- 
ways, and traditional crafts. Taken together, these domains are key elements that contribute to, and largely 
define, the realm of cultural knowledge. “Intangible” cultural knowledge is what gives meaning to material 
culture or “tangible” heritage. 

We should not forget that the laws arising from the 2003 UNESCO convention concerning intangible 
heritage make up a body of what is often called “soft law.” This is, in part, because no country can be forced 
to ratify it or even to follow it as a law. It is, though, connected to human rights, and so ratification of the 
2003 convention is enormously beneficial and has been fairly widespread.’ Cultural rights are human rights, 
and cultural diversity is also a component of human rights. And since the convention of intangible heritage 
supports safeguarding diversities and the cultural rights of peoples, it also supports basic human rights. 


TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


For legal purposes, it is invaluable to have governmental oversight in the realm of heritage preservation, and 
to negotiate funding structures in order to establish intangible heritage as concept and formal category of 
jurisprudence. However, when working within the field of cultural heritage preservation, the question arises 
whether we should continue to see tangible and intangible heritage as a two separate entities, or whether 
they are more closely related than that. In many ways they have a reciprocal relationship (see Filigenzi, this 
volume). For example, the processes involved in preservation of historical monuments can support intangible 
elements of culture such as the skills and techniques that help local architects effectively work with designs 
and architectural styles of the past. 

Another example of the relationship between the intangible and tangible is the role that the National 
Archives of Afghanistan plays in safeguarding both simultaneously. Typically when we think of a national 
archives, we think of the tangible archival materials, but it is what those materials preserve that sustains 
intangible aspects of a society’s culture such as poetry, music, and language, etc. 

In the National Archive of Afghanistan there are two types of relics. There are manuscripts, numbering 
around 7,000, and other relics of more than 100,000, that include historic documents. It may be a common 
assumption that in the National Archive there are only tangible relics, rather than intangible, because even 
these manuscripts or books are tangible and visible. However, the relics stored there always have two aspects: 
the archaeological and the cultural, the tangible and intangible. The tangible aspect is the one that can be 
seen and touched. And the intangible part is the art and skill used in the creation of that relic. 

Among the archival manuscripts are examples of miniature decoration, papermaking, book ornamenta- 
tion, and the decorative arts in general that do not exist now in the way that they used to in the past. This 
was especially true of the Timurid period in Herat in which the art of book design was at its peak. This is 
an artistic aspect of Afghan cultural heritage that is currently in the process of vanishing. The National 
Archives preserves these traditions by collecting, cataloging, and maintaining the archival materials that 
evidence them. 

As an example, Ferdowsi’s classic epic poem, the Shahnameh (“Book of Kings”), is believed to have been 
first written between the late tenth and early eleventh centuries CE in northern Afghanistan as part of the 
broader region historically known as “Khorasan.” This assumption of origin is often challenged despite the 
fact that most of the place names mentioned in the Shahnameh fall within the modern geographical bound- 
aries of Afghanistan. Unfortunately, in the National Archives of Afghanistan, there are only four preserved 
volumes of the Shahnameh, none of which have much historic antiquity, and the earliest of which dates 
to the seventeenth century CE. The significance of these preserved works is primarily artistic in that they 
feature many beautiful miniature paintings. 

However, regarding the question of antiquity, Iran has the oldest preserved editions of Shahnameh. 
This does not identify Iran as the origin, however. Clearly, the answer suggested by the tangible material, 





2 163 countries have ratified the 2003 UNESCO Convention at the 
time of publication (as of April 4, 2015). 
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the physical copies of the Shahnameh, does not take into account the entirety of evidence, and it is only by 
considering all aspects of the history, geography, and customs that we can understand the total historical 
reality. The holdings of the National Archives are thus extremely important as a way to place the Shahnameh 
within the broader historical context of the medieval Persian-speaking world as a shared intangible cultural 
treasure, deeply valued throughout the region that encompasses the modern states of Afghanistan, Iran, 
Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan. 

Regarding the manuscripts, it is very difficult for most people today to read the traditional texts. Simply 
being able to read the type of historical writings and calligraphy preserved in the National Archives is also 
a form of cultural knowledge that is precious, but which is in danger of disappearing. Thus, the National 
Archives preserves both tangible and intangible cultural heritage, and these two aspects clearly have a very 
close and reciprocal relationship with one another. 


ARMED CONFLICT AND INTANGIBLE HERITAGE 


Oral history and oral poetry are excellent examples of intangible heritage, and are key items in UNESCO’s 
list of these forms of cultural patrimony. In Afghanistan, it is imperative to try to understand the role of 
poetry and the impact that these past four decades of conflict have had on the oral history of the country. 
One question we have to address is whether it is possible to transfer and preserve it despite the disruption 
of war. Have the decades of conflict permanently, negatively impacted this part of Afghanistan’s cultural 
heritage as well? 

In modern Afghanistan, religion is perhaps the most pervasive element of the local culture, but if that 
is so, then following it is language. Language is a prominent form of intangible heritage that reflects the 
desires, dreams, thoughts, beliefs, assumptions, and religious views of the people. What has helped language 
the most in this area is poetry, particularly since the eighth century ce.’ Afghan poetry has been handed 
down across the generations in two forms. One is in the form of unwritten, undocumented oral transmission, 
which is only memorized. Even after the wars, Afghans can still record and transmit these poems. 

The other form is a very precious one, the poetry that has been preserved as written works, that starts 
with Ferdowsi’s Shahnameh. In the entire world there are a limited number of poetic traditions that have 
produced great epics or sagas. One of these few traditions comes from Afghanistan. These epics record ad- 
ventures, wars, and legends. Afghans can recognize their social identity and see their ancient civilization 
in these epic compositions. 

Another component of the Afghan poetic tradition that has survived is the “Islamic theosophy” in which 
there are a lot of famous writings and books, among them are of the renowned Sufi poet Mawlana Jalaluddin 
Mohammad Balkhi (known in the West more commonly as “Rumi”), Sanayi, Hafiz, Iraqi, and other theoso- 
phers and poets. Through these poems we can recognize and understand Afghanistan and introduce it to 
the world. Some of these works have been published for a global audience; for instance, the works of Hafiz 
and Mawlana have been translated into English. 

Another part of the poetic tradition concerns the centuries-long tradition of wisdom literature of advice, 
proverbs, and ethical/moral teachings. Some of the main examples of this are the Gulistan of Sa’di and the 
Bustan of Sa’di; these and other similar books are currently safe, despite the ongoing conflict in Afghanistan. 
The process of safeguarding these priceless works has involved their movement alongside exiled Afghans 
into the libraries of Iran, Tajikistan, Pakistan, and other countries. This is very fortunate for two reasons; 
one, that they do not vanish, and two, that they form a new kind of relationship between Afghanistan and 
the global community. 

When one talks about intangible heritage or living heritage in Afghanistan, it is common to assume that 
it has been devastated by decades of war. However, at least one aspect of intangible heritage is that it is not 
kept anywhere tangible. Thus, bombs cannot destroy it; it is quite durable in that sense. Other elements of 





It is also important to note the long tradition of pre-Islamic 
poetry and literature in this region. 
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the oral tradition have been kept in Afghanistan, Iran, Tajikistan, and elsewhere, and no matter where Af- 
ghans were, no matter where they live, they have maintained their oral traditions. This is a positive aspect 
of the picture of Afghan cultural heritage that we must consider alongside all of the problems associated 
with conflict. Quite clearly, the Afghan people have held these aspects of their culture in such high regard 
as to ensure their continuation across decades of war. This, if nothing else, should be considered a building 
block for all cultural heritage preservation efforts going forward. 


BOUNDARIES, AUTHENTICITY, AND IDENTITY 


The issue of transmission of intangible heritage through the efforts of foreign countries or even foreign 
variants of the Farsi language raises questions about boundaries and national identity. 

Over the past thirteen years, Afghanistan has witnessed the development of private associations, and 
this is one of the more significant achievements of the modern-war period. There are now dozens of private 
literary organizations in Afghanistan. But are they connected to neighboring countries such as Iran, Pakistan, 
or Tajikistan? In terms of Afghan poetry and literature there is no shortage of material, and it is remarkable 
that Afghanistan can count on other countries for facilitating the continuation of those traditions and have 
not lost anything in this regard during the past thirty years. However, even if universities have not been 
connected to the outside world in that sense, are there any formal connections with the literary associations 
or foundations there in those countries? 

Another question is what the total experience has been in terms of preservation of the living heritage 
during the Afghans’ years in exile. Sustaining relations and experiences with Iran and other countries has 
not simply afforded a way to keep the literary and poetic traditions alive, but has also contributed new ele- 
ments to them. For example, Afghan Professor John Hobby has talked about how the Epistle of Abu Ali Sina 
Balkhi (Avicenna, 980-1037 CE) has been transmitted orally in territories outside of Afghanistan. Now it 
has entered back into Afghanistan from the west (Iran, via Herat) and the south (India/Pakistan), but could 
then be considered an imitation. But translation of the literary works of other countries also enriches the 
literature of Afghanistan, and brings new light to old scholarship. Furthermore, to try to isolate the pre- 
exile heritage from what has returned to Afghanistan recently would be to exclude a crucial aspect of the 
Afghan experience over the past twenty years. This re-interpretation or reformulation is a natural process 
that takes place in many living traditions. 

The music of Afghanistan is another area of intangible heritage whose study and preservation touches on 
concepts of national and regional identity. Regarding the indigenous music of Khorasan, there is an ocean of 
research that has been done. If one studies the history of Afghanistan’s music with respect to its geography, 
Afghanistan has always incorporated two large cultural entities; one engaging with the south, and one en- 
gaging with the west. Of course, these movements of ideas have had their effect on culture, language, music, 
calligraphy, painting, and other art forms. When the country had been exchanging cultural phenomena with 
the south in particular, it was at a point in time when Afghanistan was part of a large culture of regional 
music that transcended the territorial boundaries. 

Years of research about Khorasani music has produced the recognition that most attempts at defining it 
have been traditional and not scholarly. These include the epistles on music written in Farsi, or created in 
different research programs in the urban centres of the Middle East and Iran that have claimed Khorasani 
music as their own. But when we talk about Khorasani music as a component of Afghan heritage, we should 
not forget that the Hindu Kush mountain range has always been a massive border between cultures; this has 
been visible across many different periods, though mountains can also act as conduits of culture in some 
circumstances. 

When we talk about Khorasani music, we consider it within a very specific range of time and try to dif- 
ferentiate it from the kind of music prevalent in other countries of today’s Middle East. In many ways, Af- 
ghanistan had its own culture and we often try to differentiate it from the large musical culture prevalent in 
Iran at that time — based on national sensitivities in today’s geopolitical framework — but these traditions 
did overlap and should be considered together, both in contrast and comparison. 
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It is notable that the music we call Khorasani was also widespread throughout the Middle East and Iran, 
and finally had been taken to India as well, where it had a substantial impact. And yet the northern and 
northwestern parts of Afghanistan have also contributed different textual sources about Afghan music. For 
example, in the Haalnama of Mohammad Mukhlis, which depicts the life of Per Roshan, one can see a much 
different style of music. If one looks at the Dastarnama of Khushaal Khan Khaak, the music in the book shows 
tones and voices that are totally different from Khorasani traditions. 

For this reason, in preserving the music of Afghanistan, separating the nation of Afghanistan from its 
cultural components, or trying to limit the culture to the current geopolitical framework, would not only 
hinder us from accessing the academic achievements of music scholarship, but also lead us to a dark place 
of isolation and stagnation where no development exists — it would stifle the living tradition. 

Regarding the reconstruction of musical customs of Afghanistan’s past, unfortunately we can achieve 
very little reconstruction of Khorasani music. This is because we do not have enough expertise in this field. 
Over the past 250 years Afghanistan’s Khorasani music has been subject to a complicated web of interpre- 
tation. Today, very few people might have seen the theoretical and philosophical base of Khorasani music 
in Afghanistan. We aspire to reproduce much of Afghanistan’s classical music, which has a shared dimen- 
sion with Iran, India, and other regions, but the work should be organized and coordinated across multiple 
countries and languages. 

A recent example of how to produce achievements in this field is the artistic work of two Libyans inside 
of Afghanistan, through collaboration between the Afghan National Institute of Music and international in- 
stitutes. They reconstructed a piece by Abdul Kahliq Muradi, whose work had been translated from Masnad 
ul Almar for the European nationals, and it now has finally been returned back to Afghanistan. This is a 
wonderful example of the ways that new connections can combine with centuries-old traditions to keep this 
musical genre alive and flourishing as a dynamic, evolving art form rather than a fossilized relic. 


EDUCATION AND INTANGIBLE HERITAGE 


In most societies there are two main modes of education: familial instruction, both passive and active, and 
official curricula. In Afghanistan the former has been the primary means of transferring knowledge, customs, 
language, and ideas, especially throughout the disruptive struggles of the past few decades. As we have seen 
above, the continuation of Afghan literary, poetic, musical, and artistic traditions owes itself largely to the 
communal coherence of the exiled populations and to the informal education afforded by those communi- 
ties. Where institutional preservation had played a role it had largely been done by neighboring countries 
and their instruments. As Afghans have been returning to their home country over the past decade, this 
paradigm of cultural preservation has been changing and yet still the greatest missing piece continues to 
be the local formal education. 

However, one important aspect of intangible heritage is authenticity. If we are able to push heritage 
into the official curriculum and if the state runs and manages it, then does it lose its authenticity? Is there 
a balanced approach that the cultural heritage communities can take that includes capacity building and 
education in this area, but which does not tread on the originality of traditions such as calligraphy, paint- 
ing, literature, and poetry? 

Increasingly over the past two centuries the idea of “pure culture” has become a trendy, but misguided, 
concept. One implication of this idea is that laying foundations for education and learning is not the duty of 
arts. However, there is truly no prescribed function for art (just as the idea of “pure culture” is an absolutist 
and unattainable abstraction). To the contrary, there has always and should always be some kind of rela- 
tionship between the arts and education. Going forward, there are a variety of approaches that can balance 
government-based education and authenticity of culture. 

One of these approaches might be to connect non-governmental literary organizations with related 
ones in foreign countries, facilitating the exchange of reflections on often shared literary traditions. In the 
age of the internet, this is now as possible as ever. As above, many cultural traditions transcend national 
boundaries, but this kind of exchange would strengthen the local tradition of literary appreciation, teaching, 
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and scholarship. Such programs could be conducted primarily through the private sector, i.e., the people 
themselves, but the national or local government could provide structure and should provide funding. 

Another possible approach concerns educational institutions. If we wish to preserve and transmit Af- 
ghan literature and the arts to the next generation, more attention must be paid to the literary education of 
children inside of public schools. In Afghanistan this is direly needed, as literature is too often neglected at 
both the curricula and familial/communal level. In fact, perhaps the strongest approach that still maintains 
“authenticity” would be integrating the international collaborations, suggested above, with institutionally- 
based programs for children. 

At higher academic levels, teaching of heritage subjects in Afghanistan also suffers. It is because many 
important fields have not been taught in Afghanistan recently. It is the duty of the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation to help establish faculty positions in the fields of cultural heritage preservation, both tangible and 
intangible, to send experts to foreign countries in both areas, and to create departments for these fields in 
the universities. 

It is, unfortunately, quite difficult for cultural heritage organizations to have substantial influence over 
the educational ministries and institutions, but through direct collaboration it is possible to at least keep 
heritage topics circulating through the school systems. Turquoise Mountain, as an example, works in con- 
junction with both private universities such as Aryana, and the major ones including Kabul University and 
Kabul Polytechnic University. 


THE ROLE OF TRAINING PROGRAMS IN PRESERVATION 


While living heritage and history of the literary, musical, and fine arts can receive support and preservation 
from public schools and private programs, craft arts, craftsmanship, and labor typically fall outside of that 
rubric. For transmission and preservation of those practices we typically rely on various types of training, 
both “instructional” and “hands-on.” 

The Turquoise Mountain Foundation’s rehabilitation project in the old Murad Khane neighborhood of 
Kabul provides a great example of preserving traditional craft skills in Afghanistan through the schools of 
calligraphy, painting, and wood working (see Khalili, this volume). But perhaps the largest impact of that 
project was to train and give the laborers and masons education in traditional building methods, including 
mudbrick pakhsa. During the initial phases of the reconstruction of Murad Khane, there was one mason and 
one carpenter from Kabul who knew the traditional local construction methods. After the first few years, 
Turquoise Mountain had successfully trained more than fifty masons plus dozens of carpenters. Currently, 
through two-year, informal vocational training programs, about 400 or 500 local masons and labors have 
received training in these skills (see Khalili, this volume). 

While such training improves the hourly wage of laborers by at least double, in most cases, the larger 
impact has been the higher quality of work available in Afghanistan. Moreover, it has been the reintroduction 
of traditional building styles to a booming but aesthetically inconsistent construction industry. This industry 
had, in recent decades, replaced the multifaceted but coherent architectural tradition of Afghanistan with a 
piecemeal approach that hastily took forms from all over with little attention to the living heritage that had 
gone into developing them originally. Hopefully, over time, the transition back to local styles and methods 
becomes a major visible component of the cityscape of Kabul and elsewhere. 

While Turquoise Mountain functions mainly in the capital, other restoration-focused organizations such 
as the Aga Khan Trust for Culture have been working in a similar capacity in places such as Balkh and Herat. 
The dissemination of skills in traditional building methods and masonry has been occurring in this way, 
which can create a more sustainable path toward a revival of the local traditions. To further the preservation 
and proliferation of these traditional skill sets, perhaps the universities or some other body could create a 
register of such skilled laborers. 

In terms of engagement across institutions, Turquoise Mountain maintains connections with local uni- 
versities and brings their masonry and carpentry students to the National Archives. It also works with mu- 
seums, both national and foreign. One program allowed a group of Turquoise Mountain students to spend 
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time with artifacts from Ghazni, the tenth-twelfth century cE capital of the Ghaznavid empire, and then 
design and create their own objects as a creative response. These are now on display in the National Museum 
of Afghanistan. 

In terms of sustainability of practice, Turquoise Mountain shares the basics of Kabul’s traditional con- 
struction skills related to the work in Murad Khane so that after their formal training the graduates can 
find productive employment. But the program also includes a system of follow-ups with graduates. Twice 
per year it conducts surveys regarding former students to ascertain what they are doing and if they need 
assistance in their field. Some graduates of the Turquoise Mountain training program go on to work with 
the Aga Khan Trust for Culture in the restoration and preservation of historic places across Afghanistan. For 
Turquoise Mountain, this initial training program in Kabul is part of the foundation for longer term plans. 
Ideally, over time the graduates of this program play a role in provincial centres that open across the country. 
UNESCO, too, is engaging the provinces in intangible heritage, craftsmanship, handicrafts, etc., with the 
construction of a new cultural center and museum in Bamiyan. The work began in 2015. Hopefully, this cul- 
tural center is a model for foreign donors to start supporting the construction of similar places in different 
provinces of Afghanistan, such as Kandahar or Helmand. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


In-country training is one key to sustainability of process. There are a number of problems associated with 
short-term training programs abroad, including illegal emigration, skewed motivation due to over-inflated 
pay, and the limited amount of training afforded by typically short timeframes. However, encounters and 
training in foreign countries, beyond the experience of exile, can have benefits, too. 

Just one example of the relationship of the intangible and tangible heritage and how museum collections 
can play a role in preserving craft skills is the exhibition organized by the Museum of Islamic Art in Doha, 
Qatar. The organizers of this exhibition invited twenty Turquoise Mountain students to travel to Doha to 
spend two weeks with the Afghanistan collections at the Museum of Islamic Art and then spend two weeks 
with objects relevant to Afghan history, local jewelry, and ceramics at Leighton House Museum, London. 
The students produced craft art in response to their experience with the collections, which went on display 
in both museums. This program inspired a similar one for Kabul at the National Museum of Afghanistan, 
mentioned above, where students reacted to artifacts from the Ghaznavid empire and created pieces that 
are currently on display there alongside the museum collection. 

Another advantage of training abroad is that it can entirely bypass the local systems, which have draw- 
backs in terms of the level of education available, bureaucratic inefficiencies, and lack of funding. One pos- 
sible model that has been suggested is to send up to ten employees from each institution abroad for education 
and training. Once they return they can be appointed as trainers in an educational institution where they 
pass their learning on to others. In the future, such a program could be transferred to those institutions that 
are under control of Ministry of Education and drastically improve the status quo. 

However, it must be pointed out that numerous training and scholarship programs have been tried, but 
are typically one-two month sessions and have not yet been shown to be effective; they cannot create the 
necessary institutional capacity for passing on know-how of intangible heritage. Thus, such a model would 
require multi-year commitments as well as intensive English-language instruction to begin (see Hakimzada 
and D’Alessandro, this volume). 


CONTINUING CHALLENGES 


While some aspects of Afghanistan’s intangible heritage such as poetry and literature have persisted through 
the war and exile, and have perhaps even taken on enriching elements as a result, other elements such as 
craft skills have been seriously damaged. The heritage preservation community has taken great steps to 
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support, revive, and promote these delicate components of cultural heritage, and there have been notable 
successes. However, problems continue to make this work difficult and limit its efficacy. 

Sources of funding, as in most areas of cultural heritage preservation and education, is, not unexpect- 
edly, a major issue for intangible heritage. For example, UNESCO’s culture section receives many requests for 
funding for education or capacity building, but the amounts available are typically in the tens of thousands 
of dollars and can only provide short-term training courses. The education section of UNESCO has greater 
capital resources for robust and sustainable programs, but focuses instead on “standard” academic subjects. 

Another persisting issue, raised above, is short-term thinking, which began thirteen years ago but, un- 
fortunately, continues today. If at that point we had been thinking about the long-term, then we would have 
seen the results by now. But because every decision and every funded project has to lead to results within a 
specified timeframe (usually a few years), the problem never goes away. 

Furthermore, even the best-laid plans and most successful programs may not always be sustainable in 
a country that has limited economic means and a rebuilding but still war-torn society. For example, if one 
trains ceramists in Herat in the traditional pottery production skills, but there is no market for such pottery, 
then not only do those potters have to work in other industries, but the level of preservation of that skill 
decreases. Importation of goods and services from neighboring or far-flung countries also hampers local 
industry, which in turn limits the potential for rebirth of these kinds of intangible heritage. 

The various programs that do exist need to go beyond the immediate term by incorporating true sus- 
tainability, which means sustainability as a persisting and recursive element unto itself. For example, these 
programs should include maintenance training, and such maintenance can only be done through an organi- 
zational framework. This organizational framework exists in theory, but in practice it is only in its nascent 
stage in Afghanistan (see Faizi et al., this volume). 

The value of cultural heritage in conflict zones is often neglected because their results are not immi- 
nently apparent. But because cultural rights are human rights, and having a shared sense of attachment to 
techniques and styles can bridge divisions between peoples, we need to fight extremism with more than 
just guns. It is our distinct hope that development in Afghanistan is now entering into a transitional phase, 
where it can move on from funding simply for humanitarian projects, but toward development in culture 
and education. It should be apparent by now that these can contribute to sustainable development. 


SECTION VII 


LOOTING AND REPATRIATION OF 
CULTURAL OBJECTS 
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STOLEN, SAVED, RETURNED: COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN THE NMA, BM, UK BORDER FORCE, 
AND OTHERS IN THE SUCCESSFUL RETURN 
OF ANTIQUITIES TO KABUL 


St John Simpson 
The British Museum 


The British Museum works very closely with agencies and individuals in Britain and abroad to help 
monitor and combat the illicit trade in cultural heritage. It is a matter of widespread and great con- 
cern that a large number of objects still appearing on the market originate in Afghanistan, a country 
which has suffered heavily over the past thirty-five years and which strictly prohibits the export of 
any items considered to be of historical or cultural significance or more than a century old. These 
objects are probably exported across all the porous land borders although the largest flow — and most 
remarked on — now appears to be into Pakistan, and thence both into local collections and onto the 
international art market via a combination of freight, passenger cargo, and hand-carry. This paper 
reviews the ongoing and close collaboration between the National Museum of Afghanistan and the 
British Museum and involving the UK Border Force and private individuals in the identification, analy- 
sis, and return of illegally trafficked antiquities to Kabul. These objects include outstanding ivories 
from Begram and a large Gandharan sculpture of the Buddha which had been stolen from the National 
Museum during the civil war (1992-1994), which were identified in private collections, acquired by a 
private philanthropist on behalf of Kabul, and temporarily exhibited at the British Museum prior to 
return. Thousands of other objects that are the result of illegal excavation have also been identified 
as they were seized in the UK and have also been returned to Kabul with the generous assistance of 
the International Red Cross, the British Armed Forces, and the British Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. The most important pieces were conserved at the British Museum and some are now already 
on display in Kabul. 


PREFACE 


The special exhibition Afghanistan: Crossroads of the Ancient World was held at the British Museum in Lon- 
don from March 3 to July 17, 2011, and was generously supported by Bank of America Merrill Lynch (Hiebert 
and Cambon, eds. 2011). The main part of the exhibition revolved around the four famous site assemblages 
from Tepe Fullol, Ai Khanum, Begram, and Tillya Tepe, and used these important groups as case-studies of 
rich cultural development within the country and of interaction with its neighbors. It also served to high- 
light the fragility of culture at times of conflict, whether in antiquity or recent times (Simpson 2012). The 
exhibition was opened by former President Hamid Karzai and then British Foreign Secretary William Hague, 
attracted 124,551 visitors, and reached millions more through a carefully coordinated press and marketing 
campaign. It was on this occasion that Massoudi and Neil MacGregor, the respective directors of the National 
Museum of Afghanistan and the British Museum, signed a Memorandum of Understanding which detailed 
areas of collaboration between our two institutions (fig. 103). This was part of a wider series of bilateral 
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agreements also involving the UK Border Force, which manages front line British border control including 
immigration, customs, and security, and the Metropolitan Police (Art and Antiques Unit) in Britain. This 
paper outlines some of the positive and tangible results of these collaborative arrangements. 


INTRODUCTION 


Afghanistan has a very rich cultural heritage but there have been many who have attempted to commer- 
cially exploit this. Systematic looting of Bronze Age cemeteries in northern Afghanistan started in the 1960s 
(Dupree 2006, p. 85), although others have stated that it only began between 1970 and 1972 (Amiet 1988a, 
p. 159; Pottier 1984, p. 7). Sarianidi estimated that about 80 percent of the Bronze Age sites in the Dashly, 
Nichkin, and Farukhabad oases of northwest Afghanistan were destroyed in this manner and he witnessed 
large-scale daylight looting in progress during the 1970s (Sarianidi 1986, figs. 1-2). Moreover, on the basis 
of personal observations, he surmised that these looted burials belonged to the same types as he had exca- 
vated shortly before at Dashli Tepe and Farukhabad. Unfortunately, the fact that they were in brick-lined pits 
facilitated their discovery as he reported that “such graves are easily discovered by looters who scrape and 
bang their shovels to detect the hollow pits” (cf. Kohl 1984, pp. 160, 169). Large quantities of objects from 
these cemeteries soon began to appear in the shops and pavement stalls of petty dealers in the bazaars of 
Balkh, Mazar-e Sharif, and Kabul, along with medieval pottery, ethnographic items, and beads (fig. 103). As 
many as 332 items spanning most of the typical classes of metalwork and stone objects circulating through 
the Kabul bazaar during the winter of 1978/79 were recorded by Marie-Héléne Pottier (1984), and a selection 
of these was later acquired by the Musée du Louvre (Amiet 1988a, fig. 159). Other types, including decorated 
silver and gold vessels, appeared on the Kabul art market in 1975 (Deshayes 1977, figs. 7-8). 

“When I arrived in Afghanistan in summer 1975 and expressed an interest in its Bronze Age, I was told 
to visit the Kabul bazaar to learn what was known. It made sense to inspect and familiarize myself with the 
clandestinely excavated vessels, seals, metal and stone tools and weapons, and precious jewelry before they 
were shipped to the West” (Kohl 2005, p. 65). 

As this archaeologist implied, these classes of object soon began to pass onto the international market 
via neighboring countries, and this pattern of circulation has continued up until the present day. As the first 
discoveries coincided with similar finds being reported from commercial and archaeological investigations at 
Shahdad in the Kerman region of southeastern Iran, the objects also began to be bought up by Tehran deal- 
ers and entered the Iranian, as well as international, art market where they were consequently cataloged as 
“Elamite” and commanded higher prices. Amiet (1988b, p. 135) has explicitly stated that Iranian dealers were 
buying up material on the Afghan market and “it would thus appear that most of the items which [sic] the 
dealers attributed to the province of Kerman actually came from Bactria.” The mixed date-range of pieces 
offered in Kabul doubtless meant that later, including Islamic, objects entered these interwoven markets at 
the same time, and Dupree (2002, p. 8) has remarked on how “even Islamic gravestones were not spared, as 
they find a ready market in Iran.” Moreover, given the large-scale flow of opium and heroin from Afghanistan 
into Russia via the intervening countries, it is likely that other antiquities passed north, particularly through 
the railway system. Lee (2000) has commented on how items from Bactria have been sent in recent years via 
Uzbekistan into Russia, and others were driven over the border into Iran. Moreover, during the mid-1990s, 
the author saw medieval metalwork on open sale in the Sunday bazaar in Ashgabat: the objects were said 
to come from Merv but were certainly not from that site as there were no traces of illegal digging there or 
indeed other sites visited in the area, and it is more likely that they derived from Afghanistan. 

This period of the 1990s coincides with the civil war in Afghanistan when looting reached its highest 
levels, and museums as well as sites were targeted. Large sites were a particular focus of attention, and 
the scale of destruction well documented at Ai Khanum (Bernard 200, figs. 7, 9, 18, 22) and Tepe Zargaran, 
where looters’ pits and tunnels penetrated up to five metres below the surface and the fine stonework that 
characterized the earliest levels had been especially sought after (Bernard, Besenval, and Marquis 2006, pp. 
1178, 1188, figs. 2-3; Bernard, Jarrige and Besenval 2002, pp. 1403-408; Tarzi and Feroozi 2004, pp. 4-5, figs. 
8-10). The causes of looting of museums and stores are multiple and include opportunism, greed, revenge, 
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and vandalism, but in the case of digging at sites, are often rooted in a desire for short-term returns and/ 
or a lucky break at times of economic hardship. These are not cases of simple subsistence digging, whereby 
areas of known archaeological potential were worked over like fields in order to generate cash rather than 
crops, and accusations have been levelled instead at local commanders keen to use antiquities, like opium 
poppy cultivation, as a source of revenue to pay their soldiers (Lee 2000; van der Schriek 2004). 

Moreover, the scale of operations at many sites implies a chain of collaboration and mutual incentive 
connecting local and foreign dealers, commanders, and local inhabitants. International authorities were late 
in recognizing the problem or attempting to deal with it effectively but valiant efforts were made by a small 
number of individuals working with SPACH who, despite the disapproval of UNESCO and ICOM, purchased 
items seen on the market in Peshawar and elsewhere which were identified as having been previously looted 
from the National Museum of Afghanistan (SPACH 1997). Moreover, in the summer of 1998 Paul and Veronika 
Bucherer-Dietschi founded the “Afghan-Museum-in-Exile” in Bubendorf, near Basel in Switzerland, as a last 
resort safe house and this encouraged a large number of private donations, particularly of ethnographic 
items (Bailey 1999; van Krieken-Pieters 2006, pp. 215-23). 

The situation began to change in 2001, as the world was shocked into reaction after the destruction of 
the Buddhas of Bamiyan and then the events of 9/11. The Taliban government was overthrown in November 
that year and the international community started to put tougher measures in place for counter-terrorism, 
counter-proliferation, counter-narcotics, and sanctions enforcement. In 2003 America led the invasion of 
Iraq and in the chaos which followed the overthrow of Saddam Hussein’s regime, the Iraq Museum was looted 
and large numbers of archaeological sites in the southern part of the country and Kurdistan were the scene 
of systematic commercial digging (Stone and Bajjaly, eds. 2008). In some cases, as in Palestine and now Syria, 
the loss of earnings from archaeological expeditions which had previously employed local villagers as work- 
ers contributed to the later looting of the sites by the same individuals (Bajjaly 2008, pp. 139-40). One Iraqi 
looter found digging at the third millennium BCE city-site of Jokha explained the situation thus: 

“These are fields full of pottery that we come and dig up whenever we are broke. Sometimes we find a 
plate or bowl that is broken, and then we cannot sell them. But perhaps, we will find something with some 
writings on it, and it’s still intact, and that will be sold very fast for US dollars” (Farchakh 2003). 


THE EFFECTS OF SITE LOOTING 


The perilous plight of cultural heritage in conflict zones was now widely acknowledged (Curtis 2011). Aware- 
ness of antiquities smuggling was raised among international law enforcement and border control agencies 
through training programs and the circulation of illustrated checklists of generic types of antiquities or items 
known to have been stolen from museums (Mittmann and Priskil 1992; Gibson and McMahon 1992; Baker, 
Matthews and Postgate 1993; Fujii and Oguchi 1996), the American armed forces issued playing cards high- 
lighting risks to cultural heritage (fig. 105.1) and a published, detailed catalog of objects of Iraqi origin which 
were identified in Jordan (Menegazzi, ed. 2005). In 2003 a large number of objects originating in Afghanistan 
were seized in London (Alberge 2003). Between 2005 and 2007, further objects were seized in Britain by the 
Border Force and forfeited to the Crown. An announcement was released by Scotland Yard to that effect and 
stating that the total now amounted to between three and four tons (Kirby 2006; Lamb 2006). Vernon Rapley, 
then the head of the Metropolitan Police Art and Antiques Unit, was quoted in an interview as stating: 

“With Afghanistan, antiquities are also not coming directly, but are transiting through the United Arab 
Emirates or Pakistan. We have seized tons of material, but because of the problems of proving it, we are not 
seizing anything like as much as we did” (Rapley 2009, p. 7). 

Throughout this period, the objects were brought to the British Museum for formal identification. They 
were inventoried with the help of many individuals, including the late Carla Grissmann and Fredrik Hiebert, 
and then packed into two consignments for eventual return to Kabul. Sample photographs of these objects 
were used to illustrate the ICOM Red List of Afghan Antiquities at Risk which was initially proposed in Paris 
in 2005 and launched at the British Museum on September 30, 2008 (fig. 105.2). 
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No more objects of Afghan origin were seized in the UK until later and over the next few years, a total 
of five groups were confiscated by the Border Force with the assistance of the Metropolitan Police (Art and 
Antiques Unit) and delivered to the British Museum. News of this latest development was released to the 
public as an exclusive story (Alberge 2011b). They totalled 821 objects of various periods. They included 
typical Bronze Age cemetery finds, including compartmented stamp-seals, cosmetic containers and chlorite 
vessels, but also objects of Achaemenid, Seleucid, medieval, and later periods such as four small lidded stone 
bowls with colored inlays on the top which are best known from the excavations at Ai Khanum (Francfort 
2013). After unpacking, the objects were sorted by type within each consignment, assigned unique numbers, 
measured, weighed, photographed, and summarily described. Small objects of identical or very similar types 
were occasionally grouped under one number but the individual pieces identified by part numbers. Time 
and resources prevented highly detailed descriptions and occasionally some dimensions and weights were 
unrecorded. However, a selection of the most important objects was photographed to professional standard 
for press purposes. Moreover, a selection of the most important and visually striking pieces was conserved for 
the benefit of the National Museum of Afghanistan and others were x-rayed and/or scientifically examined 
in order to detect details of manufacture and provide material identifications. This work was carried out in 
the Department of Conservation and Scientific Research at the British Museum and conducted in consulta- 
tion with colleagues from Kabul. The information was recorded on individual object inventory sheets. The 
content of these was based on those used by the late Carla Grissmann and others when they established a 
catalog of the collection in the “Afghanistan Museum-in-Exile” in Bubendorf. The design of these inventory 
records was developed with the approval of curators at the National Museum of Afghanistan. A published 
catalog of these objects which incorporates the scientific analyses and a detailed comparative discussion is 
in preparation (Simpson et al. forthcoming). 


LOOTING FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, KABUL: 
(1) “THE BEGRAM IVORIES” 


During the civil war, a large part of the Begram collection was stolen from the museum in Kabul. Among these 
were many of the carved and/or painted ivory and bone overlays originally set onto items of wooden furni- 
ture which had been deposited in Rooms 10 and 13 of the “Palace” in the late first or early second century 
and were rediscovered in 1937 and 1939 respectively. Following the excavations, the finds had been divided 
between the National Museum of Afghanistan in Kabul and the Musée National des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet 
in Paris. A selection of the finds from the first season was put on display in the museum in Kabul as early 
as August 1937, only a month after the end of the season. During the closing months of 1946, the finds from 
the second season were studied and further conserved in Kabul by Pierre Hamelin, and the exported por- 
tion arrived in Paris in January 1947. A decade later, the contents of the Begram and Islamic rooms in the 
museum in Kabul were re-designed; these marked the first substantial effort to change the displays since 
the museum opened in 1931. The Begram room included a large selection of the ivories, including the most 
important pieces allocated to Kabul. Published plans and descriptions of these displays indicate that these 
filled as many as seven of the fifteen showcases and several of the objects published here were among those 
displayed here (Ambers et al. 2014). In April 1997, two of the stolen Begram ivories were identified on the 
market in Peshawar and were acquired on behalf of the National Museum by the newly formed Society for 
the Preservation of Afghanistan’s Heritage (SPACH), temporarily held in the self-styled Afghan-Museum- 
in-Exile in Bubendorf, Switzerland, and returned to the National Museum of Afghanistan in Kabul ten years 
later (Grissmann 2006, p. 73). A second group of pieces, including several originally belonging to Footstool 
IX, was acquired in London and deposited in the Musée Guimet where they were temporarily exhibited in 
2006 prior to conservation and future return to Kabul. 

It subsequently transpired that an additional group of twenty pieces were in another collection and the 
possibility was raised that these might also be returned. Following discussions in London and Kabul, and 
with the generous support of a private donor, this offer was turned into reality with the physical transfer 
of the objects to the British Museum in late 2010. They proved one of the highlights of the exhibition but 
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this section was kept a highly confidential surprise until the day of the opening, and after the main press 
preview, in order to maximize their impact. It triggered a great deal of additional press interest (Jury 2011; 
Bailey 2011a), and prompted the daughter of one English visitor to the National Museum in 1974 to pres- 
ent a collection of slides she had taken of these and other objects while they had been on exhibition there. 
These include the first photographs taken of some of these objects which had not been illustrated in the 
excavation reports or Francine Tissot’s (2006) Catalog of the National Museum of Afghanistan, 1931-1985. 

Immediately prior to their exhibition, these objects underwent an intensive program of conservation 
and scientific analysis in the British Museum. The results led to the identification of many of the pigments 
used on them. A small illustrated book was promptly published to accompany the exhibition (Simpson 2011), 
a longer refereed paper followed in the British Museum Technical Research Bulletin (Passmore et al. 2011), 
and a peer-reviewed published monograph containing all the analyses and conservation treatments, together 
with a detailed discussion of the circumstances of discovery and a full catalog, was presented at the PCHA 
conference in Kabul in 2014 (Ambers et al. 2014; fig. 105.2 herein) 


LOOTING FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, KABUL: 
(2) THE “FIRE BUDDHA” 


During the development of this exhibition in London, the whereabouts of another important antiquity stolen 
from the National Museum became known to the organizers (fig. 107.1). This was the so-called “Fire Buddha,” 
which was one of two found at Sarai Khwaja, north of Kabul (Tissot 2006, p. 354). This had been stolen over- 
night from the museum in 1996 and later entered a private collection abroad (Leslie 1996). The owner could 
not be persuaded to donate it but agreed to a sale and it was very generously purchased on behalf of Kabul by 
another private individual with the understanding that it would be returned to Kabul by the British Museum. 
In the meantime, this splendid sculpture was also placed on temporary exhibition at the British Museum and 
it generated further attention to the issue of returning stolen heritage (Alberge 2011a; Bailey 2011b). 


RETURNED TO KABUL 


All of these objects have been safely and successfully returned to Kabul. The first consignment was sent in 
February 2009, with the assistance of the International Red Cross and the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
and consisted of a total of twenty-two crates weighing 3.39 tons and containing just over 1,500 objects seized 
in Britain between 2003 and 2007 (Bailey 2008; Farmer 2009; Tavernise 2009; Hiebert and Cambon, ed. 2011, 
p. 31; Massoudi 2012, p. 15). A selection of these objects was later put on display in the National Museum of 
Afghanistan in Kabul and the exhibition opened on October 6, 2009 by Mark Sedwill, then Acting British Ambas- 
sador in Kabul, and Abdul Karim Khurram, then Minister for Information and Culture (Massoudi 2012, fig. 12). 

In July 2012, immediately before the opening of the Olympic Games in London, the Begram ivories, the Sarai 
Khwaja Buddha, and the second consignment of illicitly excavated objects were carefully packed and despatched 
to Kabul with the assistance of the British Armed Forces, and a fully illustrated inventory and a set of condition 
reports were handed to Dr. Massoudi (fig. 107.2). The safe return was announced July 19 by Prime Minister David 
Cameron during the course of an official visit to Kabul. This was followed by a formal hand-over ceremony at 
the museum in Kabul on August 5, 2012, with Colin Crorkin, the British Consul General in Afghanistan, acting 
on behalf of the British Museum. Identical press releases in Dari and English were simultaneously issued by 
the National Museum of Afghanistan and the British Museum, and a number of local and international press 
stories followed immediately (e.g., Alberge 2012; Farmer 2012; Ralph 2012). In addition, footage was released 
by the Ministry of Defence and a blog post simultaneously issued on the British Museum’s website.’ 





1 Available at http://www.britishmuseum.org/about_us/news_ 
and_press/press_releases/2010/afghanistan_exhibition.aspx 
(accessed August 11, 2017). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


These examples highlight some of the areas of very successful collaboration that the two museums have 
enjoyed in the past years. They also highlight several key points. The first is the effectiveness of close coop- 
eration between different organizations, in this case between two national museums, the Border Force, and 
the Metropolitan Police in London. These relationships were built over time with regular dialogue and trust, 
and underpinned by official written agreements. Seizing the opportunity to catalog confiscated objects, use 
scientific techniques where possible, and publishing the results are also important outcomes of these actions 
and they help compensate for the loss of archaeological context, offer more information to the receiving 
museum, and create a full and open record for the academic as well as the law enforcement community. It 
is essential that the wider public is aware of what can and is being done, and to highlight positive outcomes 
rather than dwell on the problems. This underlines the importance of harnessing the considerable public 
and media interest in this topic by issuing regular reports that highlight positive results. These stories reach 
a huge global audience and build awareness of international efforts to combat illegal trafficking. They show 
that museums have an important role in this process as they are centres of specialist knowledge in ancient 
cultures, have curators who understand objects, and they share the same fundamental concerns over the 
preservation, interpretation, and display of past or living cultures. 
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INTERNATIONAL LEGAL FRAMEWORKS TO PROTECT 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL HERITAGE OF AFGHANISTAN 


Gil J. Stein 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


The cultural heritage of Afghanistan is a priceless and irreplaceable resource, both for its citizens and for 
the world. And yet, it is no exaggeration to say that in Afghanistan and throughout the Middle East, cultural 
heritage is more endangered now than at any time in history. The four greatest factors destroying cultural 
heritage are a) war; b) the looting of archaeological sites for the international art market; c) the rapid growth 
of modern cities and construction; and d) the destruction of archaeological sites by agricultural development. 
Few countries have suffered the level of cultural heritage damage endured by Afghanistan during almost 
four decades of war and its corollary — the looting of archaeological sites. This paper focuses on some of the 
ways that international conventions, treaties, and laws can help to fight the looting of sites for the illicit 
antiquities trade, and hopefully limit the damage that it is causing to Afghan cultural heritage. 


CONFLICT ANTIQUITIES 


It is a sad truth that the looting of archaeological sites and museums for the illicit antiquities trade flour- 
ish the most in conflict zones and in areas with difficult security conditions. In the twenty-first century, 
war-related looting of archaeological sites has been greatest in Iraq, Syria, and Afghanistan (e.g., Casana 
and Panahipour 2014; Danti 2015; Stein 2015; Stone 2015). This epidemic of looting has already destroyed 
some of the greatest treasures of Afghanistan, such as the Hellenistic city of Ai Khanoum (fig. 108) — where 
analyses by the Oriental Institute’s Center for Ancient Middle Eastern Landscapes (CAMEL) director Emily 
Hammer and assistant director Tony Lauricella of have shown that 37 percent of the 2,200 year-old city on 
the Amu Darya or Oxus river has been looted, with an astonishing 17,000 pits dug by looters seeking antiq- 
uities (Lauricella et al. 2015). 

The illicit trade in antiquities is not only destroying the past; it is helping to destroy the present as well, 
because the money from selling antiquities does not just enrich the looters, smugglers, and dealers — it is 
also used to help fund insurgencies and terrorism. One of the clearest examples of this can be seen in this 
newspaper article showing that Muhammad Atta sold looted antiquities from the first-eighth century CE 
early Buddhist city and monastic center of Mes Aynak to help fund the 9/11 attack on the World Trade Center 
(Ruiz 2010; for the looting-terrorism link, see also see also Bowman 2008; Campbell 2013b; MacKenzie and 
Davis 2014; Pringle 2014). 

How are the looted antiquities smuggled out of Afghanistan to reach the international market? One of the 
most common routes brings them first to Pakistan (fig. 109.1), and then from there to Sharjah and Dubai in 
the United Arab Emirates. They are then shipped or flown to transit countries like Switzerland. From there, 
the antiquities are sent to art dealers in Europe, Asia, and the US (Campbell 2013a). 

The illicit antiquities trade is very profitable, and it is growing larger every year (fig. 109.2). In 2005, a 
UNESCO report estimated the total value of the world-wide trade in stolen or smuggled antiquities and art 
at more than six billion dollars — illicit revenue second only to the international drug trade (Vitale 2009: 
1874). This estimate pre-dates the Syrian civil war that started in 2011 with the rise of Da’ish/ISIL/ISIS, 
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and the attendant massive looting of archaeological sites in Syria and Iraq. There is thus every reason to 
believe that the scale of the global trade in illicit antiquities now greatly exceeds the 2005 estimate of six 
billion dollars annually. St. Hillaire (2014) cites statistics from US customs records of legal imports as a proxy 
measure to show that the dollar value of imports to the United States of archaeological and numismatic 
antiquities from the Middle East increased on the average by over 400 percent between 2012 and 2014. St. 
Hillaire’s estimate relates only to those objects that are officially declared on the customs forms. Overall, 
the US and the UK are the two largest market or consuming countries for illicit smuggled antiquities from 
all over the world (MacKenzie 2005, p. 252). However, it is very important to emphasize that there are almost 
no publicly available statistics on which countries are the largest consumers of illegal antiquities specifically 
from Afghanistan. In addition, any statistics would only tell us about the antiquities that have actually been 
interdicted by customs officials. The vast majority of smuggled antiquities cross the international borders 
without detection. 


DOMAINS OF ENFORCEMENT: SOURCE COUNTRIES, TRANSNATIONAL 
TRADE, AND CONSUMING COUNTRIES 


Just as the illicit antiquities trade is global, so too is the effort to fight it. However imperfect, legal frame- 
works do exist to combat the trade, and efforts to enforce those laws take place both nationally and interna- 
tionally. Legal and police efforts to stop archaeological looting must take place in three linked, but different 
domains: 


1. The countries where the artifacts are looted (source states); 

2. The pathways through which the antiquities are smuggled out of their countries of origin and 
transported by middlemen through “transit countries” (trans-national trade); and 

3. The antiquities market in the countries where dealers, collectors (and sadly, sometimes museums) 
purchase the antiquities (consumer states). 


For example, at the level of source states, Afghanistan fights the illicit trade within its own borders 
through its 2005 “Law on the Protection of Historical and Cultural Properties” and a special police unit linked 
to the Ministry of Information and Culture, charged with protecting sites and preventing looting. At the level 
of transnational smuggling, in additional to international law-enforcement organizations, the International 
Council of Museums (ICOM) and UNESCO are two leading multilateral organizations that attempt to monitor 
and fight the illicit antiquities trade at the global level. Finally, to deal with the consumption end of the illicit 
antiquities trade, individual countries in the international community have laws to prevent the trafficking 
and importation of illicit antiquities. Unfortunately, these national laws are in most cases inadequate to stem 
the trade (see e.g. Brodie and Renfrew 2005; Vitale 2009). 

The International Council of Museums has played a very direct role in fighting the illicit trade in many 
ways — but one of the most important and useful is by having a “Red List” of the most common types of 
looted antiquities from each country (fig. 106). This allows customs officials and police to identify these items 
when they find them. The Red list for Afghanistan is published in Dari and Pashto, and can be downloaded 
from the ICOM Red List website.’ 

The two most important international legal frameworks for the prevention of looting and trafficking are 
the 1954 Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict and the 
1970 UNESCO Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit Import, Export and Trans- 
fer of Ownership of Cultural Property. The Hague Convention protects cultural property during wartime. 
It prohibits the destruction or seizure of cultural property during armed conflict, whether international 
or civil, and the trafficking of any cultural property (such as antiquities) seized during an armed conflict 
(Vitale 2009, p. 1839). The UNESCO Convention defines what “cultural property” is, defines what “illicit” is, 





1 available online at: http://icom.museum/resources/red-lists- 
database/red-list/afghanistan/ (accessed July 12, 2017). 
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specifies the importance of every country prohibiting the trade and import of illicit antiquities, and most 
importantly — it forms the basis on which each of the countries that has signed the convention can make its 
own national laws to enforce it. The idea is that these laws are respected by the other countries that have 
signed the convention.’ 


THE CULTURAL PROPERTY IMPLEMENTATION ACT (CPIA) AND THE 
NEED FOR A BILATERAL AGREEMENT 


As of 2014, 127 countries were parties to the 1970 UNESCO convention. This includes Afghanistan, the UK, 
and the US. The US has implemented the convention by enacting a law in 1983 called “The Convention on 
Cultural Property Implementation Act (CPIA).”* The Convention on Cultural Property Implementation Act, 
19 U.S.C. §§ 2601-13 (CPIA), is the legislation that implements the US’s ratification of the 1970 UNESCO 
Convention to curb archaeological pillage and illicit trafficking in cultural property (see discussion in Luke 
and Kersel 2013, chapter 4). The CPIA law authorizes the US government to impose import restrictions on 
illicit cultural materials from other countries, and specifies that it can impose restrictions on material that 
has been stolen from inventoried museum collections such as those of the Baghdad Museum or the National 
Museum of Afghanistan. 

The CPIA law allows the enactment of Bilateral Agreements and Memoranda of Understanding between 
the US and the country whose antiquities are at risk (Luke and Kersel 2013, pp. 65-70). These Bilateral Agree- 
ments are the legal tool that bans the importation of antiquities from that specific country. In other words, 
the agreement and the import ban is NOT multi-lateral — it exists only between two countries, the “source 
state” and the US How does the CPIA law work? The country whose antiquities are at risk has to originate 
and make a formal request to the US for a bilateral agreement. The applicant country must also document 
that there is a need for the requested import ban by demonstrating five key conditions: 


1. They must prove that looting of sites is taking place in their country; 

2. They must show that the US is a primary destination for the artifacts; 

3. The countries must show that they themselves are doing something to try to stop the looting; 
4, They must show that import restrictions work; and finally - 


5. They must show that there are efforts to provide for legal avenues of cultural exchange — e.g., 
through the exchange of museum exhibits or other forms of cultural cooperation. 


Currently, seventeen countries have bilateral agreements with the US, and every year one or two more 
countries sign new agreements (table 1). 























Country Term of Bilateral Agreement 
Belize 2013-2018 
Bolivia 2010-2015 
Bulgaria 2014-2019 
Cambodia 2013-2018 
China 2019-2014 
Columbia 2011-2016 




















For the full text of the 1970 UNESCO convention see e.g. 3 For details see: http://eca.state.gov/cultural-heritage-center/ 
https://eca.state.gov/files/bureau/unesco01.pdf (accessed July — cultural-property-protection/process-and-purpose/background 
12, 2017). (accessed July 12, 2017). 
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Cyprus 2012-2017 
Egypt (pending) 
El Salvador 2010-2015 
Greece 2011-2016 
Guatemala 2012-2017 
Honduras 2014-2019 
Iraq 2004-present 
Italy 2011-2016 
Mali 2012-2017 
Nicaragua 2010-2015 
Peru 2012-2017 














Table 1. Countries having formal bilateral agreements with the US to ban the illegal importation of 
antiquities (as of 2014), Seventeen countries currently have these; Afghanistan does NOT currently 
have a bilateral agreement with the US to ban illicit antiquities import (data courtesy of Morag Kersel, 
Anthropology Department, DePaul University) 


These are the countries where the largest amount of archaeological looting takes place, and so this is clearly 
a preventative measure that these countries view as important and useful. For example, Iraq has had a 
bilateral agreement with the US since 2004. Egypt — where there has been major looting since the “Arab 
Spring” — has also requested a bilateral agreement, and this is currently pending. Right now a bilateral 
agreement between the US and Afghanistan does not exist. But it is both possible and very beneficial for 
Afghanistan to request a bilateral agreement. This is clearly an effective way to fight the antiquities trade. 
The process works in the following way: 


* The Afghan government would need to submit the request and necessary documentation to the 
US Embassy in Kabul. This is forwarded to the US State Department; 


* An eleven-member committee reviews the request and makes a recommendation; 
* The US President or his appointee makes a decision based on the committee’s recommendations; 


* The US President issues an Executive order to ban the import of illicit antiquities from Afghanistan. 
The ban is for five years and it can be renewed. 


The most apparent and immediate benefit of a bilateral agreement is that it would make Afghan antiquities 
illegal to import, which would significantly reduce their trade to the US However, there are other benefits 
as well. Most importantly, by attacking the problem from the side of the people who buy the illicit antiqui- 
ties, the agreement can reduce looting of artifacts from archaeological sites. Effective enforcement on the 
American side of a bilateral agreement between the US and Afghanistan would increase the risk for buyers, 
prosecute traffickers, and cut off a key area of potential demand for Afghan antiquities. Because looting is so 
clearly driven by market demand (Gibson 1997), this could ultimately reduce looting at its source in Afghani- 
stan, thereby protecting archaeological and historical sites from this form of cultural heritage destruction. 
Furthermore, a bilateral agreement between the US and Afghanistan would allow for better access to fund- 
ing and training programs such as the US Ambassadors’ Fund Grants for Historic Preservation and grants 
to train customs and law enforcement professionals in Afghanistan. Although a bilateral agreement to ban 
the import of illicit Afghan antiquities to the US would not solve every aspect of the problem of looting and 
trafficking in illicit antiquities, it is a small but important step that can play an enormous role in protecting 
the cultural heritage of Afghanistan. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CURRENT 
AFGHAN CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


Jolyon Leslie 
Afghan Cultural Heritage Consulting Organization 


INTRODUCTION 


The following chapter is based on the endnote address of the conference, which was in essence an off-the- 
cuff illustrated response to certain issues raised by the speakers, panelists, and audience members during 
the presentations. It addresses eight key points that were felt to be of particular relevance. 


1. AFGHAN CULTURE IS DYNAMIC AND RESILIENT 


Afghan culture continues to be vibrant; there have in recent years been major achievements in the fields 
of archaeology (see Timuri, Paiman, Filigenzi, this volume) and the management of collections (see Fisher, 
Shaikhzada, this volume), building conservation (see Praxenthaler, Abassi et al., this volume), fine arts, the- 
atre, and film-making, while the media landscape has been transformed. 

Despite this progress, a “narrative of loss” seems to prevail, with culture portrayed as somehow belea- 
guered and under constant threat. While there are indeed challenges to face, the tendency to rake over dark 
tales of past looting and destruction does not reflect the wider picture of Afghan culture that, as history 
shows, is highly resilient. 

There is a continued need for vigilance to ensure that the space for cultural expression is maintained, 
but also for a longer perspective that acknowledges the energy that exists among Afghans, especially the 
young. It is this energy that should set the cultural agenda for the future. 


2. A MYRIAD OF AFGHAN CULTURAL IDENTITIES EXIST 


A sense of cultural identity is, for the majority of Afghans, formed within their communities, where every- 
day practices might be as significant to their lives as “high culture.” Formal cultural institutions have an 
important role to play in some respects, but are marginal to the majority of Afghans who quietly engage in 
cultural activities among their kin or community.' 

The sheer diversity of the communities that make up the Afghan nation is reflected in the many faces 
of Afghan culture, which are constantly shifting (see Fontani and Cassar, this volume). Attempts to pin this 
down to one “Afghan national culture” are of limited use, and can all too easily become politicized. Initiatives 
aimed at supporting culture should reflect the fact that it belongs to all Afghans — and not only the state. 





‘For a discussion of traditional Afghan cultural activities, see 
N. Dupree, this volume. 
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3. CULTURE CAN HELP TO UNITE — BUT CAN ALSO PROVOKE 


In recent years, culture has routinely — and often lazily — been portrayed as a way of uniting Afghans who 
might otherwise be in discord. There is no doubt that culture does have the potential to bring people together 
and build confidence in certain circumstances, but this is not something that simply happens because people 
may share some notion of “cultural identity.” 

The country’s recent history illustrates all too vividly how such an identity can be bitterly contested. One 
Afghan’s poem might be another’s heresy; an object perceived as beautiful by someone might be viewed as 
an idol by another (see Shaikhzada, this volume); “freedom of expression” is regarded with real ambivalence 
by many Afghans. In such circumstances, culture is anything but “neutral.” 

To remain relevant, culture needs in many ways to be provocative. A key challenge in Afghanistan today, 
however, is to understand and try to manage the tensions that certain forms of expression might elicit. Find- 
ing the balance between engendering curiosity, provoking debate, and giving offence may not be easy, but 
this should not become an excuse not to push boundaries. 


4, AFGHAN CULTURE IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AFGHANS 


The “narrative of loss” described earlier has been accompanied by a parallel process of revisionism that (at 
times conveniently) implies that Afghans have no control over the state of their cultural heritage. This is 
particularly evident in the realm of illegal excavation and the looting of historic artifacts, which are routinely 
portrayed by officials as the work of “foreign hands.” While the trafficking of objects certainly needs the com- 
plicity of outsiders to generate a profit, it is largely Afghans themselves who are looting archaeological sites 
today — just as it was Afghans who looted the National Museum in Kabul in 1993 (see Massoudi, this volume). 

Likewise, the threats facing Afghanistan’s built heritage are frequently portrayed as somehow beyond 
the control of the authorities. While the legal instruments to protect historic monuments are weak and the 
relevant institutions arguably lack capacity and experience, a great deal more can and should be done by 
those responsible for safeguarding such property. It is tragic that over the past decade, when government 
institutions have benefited from unprecedented levels of external support, they have failed to intervene 
to safeguard unique urban heritage from ill-conceived “development” at the hands of Afghan property 
speculators. 


5. THE SEED OF A FLOURISHING CULTURE IS EDUCATION 


Several of the presentations during the conference have illustrated how ongoing projects aim to develop 
the skills of young musicians and craftspeople, for example (see W. Khalili, this volume). In addition to these 
commendable efforts, however, we need to do much more to integrate education into everything that we do 
(see Nazari et al., this volume). 

This implies integrating culture into all aspects of the education system and beyond. Over-worked Afghan 
teachers clearly have many other priorities, and it is our responsibility to find imaginative ways of engaging 
young people and fostering their interest in their culture. This should extend beyond the classroom, with 
innovative material being developed for broadcast media, the internet, or though other means to engender 
curiosity and enhance understanding. 


6. CULTURE CANNOT BE A “QUICK-FIX” 


Cultural development is a process that requires a long-term perspective if it is to be effective. In many 
ways, this is incompatible with the project-based approach followed in recent years by most external do- 
nors, who expect tangible outcomes within a given period (see Nazari et al., this volume). Working within 
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these constraints, it is important to be realistic about what can actually be achieved through “projects” and 
identify ways that these might be the seeds of much longer-term processes that gain their own momentum 
after initial support by donors. In some cases, it might be that investments are required to “nudge” a process 
along, rather than achieving immediate results. The number of projects that seem to have disappeared over 
the past decade without trace amply illustrates just how fragile the “quick-fix” approach can be. 


7. VALUE FOR MONEY 


In a context of massive aid flowing to Afghanistan over the past decade, culture is often portrayed as “under- 
funded.” In fact, there has been a significant level of investment in various initiatives — the problem has 
arguably been how these funds have been spent. As the level of external resources for cultural develop- 
ment, as in other sectors, is diminishing, we all need to operate more cost-effectively if we are to keep up 
the momentum that has been established (cf. Nazari et al., this volume). This requires sacrifices; it is worth 
remembering that the Afghans and expatriates who dealt with the immediate aftermath of the destruction 
of the National Museum in Kabul in 1993/1994 worked on a voluntary basis, and in some cases used their 
personal resources to fund rescue activities. 


8. CULTURE IS A COLLABORATIVE EFFORT 


Since the signature in 1922 of an agreement with French archaeologists, Afghans and foreigners have col- 
laborated on cultural initiatives in an atmosphere of mutual trust (see Azizi et al., this volume). Despite the 
political upheavals since, this spirit has largely held and specialists have worked successfully together in a 
number of fields. In recent years, lack of effective coordination in the sector — for which UNESCO is formally 
mandated to assist the Afghan government — has affected the synergies that should prevail and, at times, 
resulted in a tendency towards rivalry and back-biting. All of us who are engaged in the sector perhaps need 
to examine our consciences to be sure that we are best serving the cause of Afghan culture in how we operate 
and relate to each other. Failing this, we ourselves risk becoming a major part of the problem. 
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Archaeological Chronology: Relative chronology of Afghanistan from the Stone Age to the Mongal Conquest 
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Figures 1-2.1 
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Figure 1. Transmission of knowledge between Afghan musicians, Afghan National Institute of Music (photo: A. Sarmast) 
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Figure 2.1. Afghan Civil War: Rubble and ash cover the mihrab of Lashkari Bazar on display in the National Museum of Afghanistan 
(photo: 0. Sultan) 
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Figures 2.2-2.4 





Figure 2.2. Modern day: mihrab of Lashkari Bazar restored (photo: O. Sultan) 
Qubls prc :yKe fare ae IGG GSAT Gl jas hed Gla VY pp gual 





Figure 2.3. Exhibition of traditional 
calligraphy revival in the National Museum 
(photo: O. Sultan) 
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Figure 2.4. Horse riders pass through an Afghan village 
(photo: O. Sultan) 
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Figures 2.5-2.6 
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Figure 2.5. Seyed Makhdoom Raheen, the former Minister of Information and Culture, Sovereign Russian Archaeologist and 
others, opening the vault, waiting to represent the Central Bank of Saif in which golden treasures of the West have been 
preserved (photo: O. Sultan) 
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Figure 2.6. H. E. President Hamid Karzai viewing the folding bedouin crown of the Bactrian Hoard collection (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 3-4 





re. 
Figure 3. Minaret of Jam (photo: A. Abbassi) 
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Figure 4, Cultural Landscape of Bamiyan (photo: ©2015 UNESCO; R. Mohammadi) 
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Figures 5-6 





Figure 5. Herat; Mausoleum of Gawharshad restored by UNESCO (photo: B. Cassar) 
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Figure 6. Plaque outside the original entrance to the National Museum of Afghanistan (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 7.1-7.4 





Figure 7.1. Hajji Piyada (Noh Gunbad), the oldest standing Figure 7.3. Hajji Piyada (Noh Gumbad) during restorations 
mosque in Afghanistan, before restorations (photo: L. Dupree) (photo: S. Norfolk; AKTC Kabul) 
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Figure 7.2. National Museum of Afghanistan exterior Figure 7.4. Newly constructed exterior wall and security 
after the devastation of the Civil War (photo: NMA) features of the National Museum (photo: US Embassy) 
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Figures 8-9 
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Figure 8. Construction of the new entrance and Visitor’s Centre of the National Museum of Afghanistan (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 9. Conservation of the pillars of Hajji Piyada (Noh Gumbad), Afghanistan’s oldest standing mosque 
(photo: A. Boostani; AKTC Kabul) 
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Figures 10.1-11 











Figure 10.1. Interior of the edie Abdullah Mausoleum, Figure 10.2. Exterior of the Abdul Qasim Mausoleum, Herat 
Herat (photo: US Embassy Kabul) (photo: US Embassy Kabul) 
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Figure 12 











Figure 12. Twelfth century CE “Victory Tower” of Ghaznavid ruler Bahram Shah during the National Parks 
Service/US Embassy Kabul documentation project (photo: US Embassy Kabul) 
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Figures 13.1-13.4 





Figure 13.1. Front entrance of the National Museum after Figure 13.4. Rear view of the badly damaged National Museum 
devastation of the Civil War (photo: NMA) during the Civil War (photo: NMA) 
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Buliding of National Museum of Aighanintan dettroyed During the civil wary (1992-104) 
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Figure 13.3. Rubble and artifacts of the National 


Museum strewn about the destroyed interior 
(photo: NMA) 





Figure 13.2. View from inside of destroyed, roofless National Museum during 
the Civil War (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 13.5-14.2 


Looted Artifacts Confiscated 





Figure 14.1. Looted objects returned to National Museum 
Director Omara Khan Massoudi (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 13.5. Traditional wooden “ancestor” statues made in 
Nuristan destroyed by the Taliban (photo: NMA) 
2030 8 Cy p85 Gb daw gi AS Oley gd tse GA dempe TO yy eal 
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Figure 14,2. Rebuilding of National Museum interior; “Buddha’s Begging Bowl” 
in left foreground (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 14.3-15 





Figure 14.3. Restoration of the wooden Nuristani “ancestor” statues that had been destroyed by the Taliban (photo: NMA) 
(ysl gle as rOaKe 5) oaldinl pee fag oth Cy Ad QOuila Alou! g AS Glin) 9 ula Aue ate yi TYP LY ys quent 





Figure 14.4. Restoration of the Bodhisatva of Tepe Maranjan Figure 15. Omara Khan Massoudi transferring museum 
(Kabul) that had been destroyed by the Taliban pieces to hidden locations prior to the Soviet invasion 
(photo: NMA) (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 16-18 
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Figure 16. Rare statue of second century cE Kushan king Kanishka the Great destroyed by the Taliban (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 17. Russian Archaeologist Victor Sarianidi and Minister Figure 18. H.E. President Hamid Karzai visits international 

of Information & Culture Sayyid Mahkdoon Raheen examining exhibition of Bactrian Hoard collection (photo: NMA) 
saved Bactrian Hoard objects (photo: Kenneth Garrett) J) 225Gb dls 53 Clianlell Gaal 5 seem Gath 508 ale GLDe FA pea 
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Figures 19-20.2 





Figure 19. 2005 paper inventory of the National Museum collections (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 20.1. Exterior of the National Museum of Afghanistan restored (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 20.2. US Ambassador James Cunningham and Afghan Minister of Information & Culture Sayed Makhdoom Rahin at the ribbon 
cutting to officially open the new Visitors’ Centre and security upgrades of the National Museum (photo: US Embassy Kabul) 
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Figures 20.3-21.1 





Figure 20.3. New exhibition of the 1,000 Cities of Bactria 
opened in the National Museum in 2012 (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 20.4. New exhibition of Buddhist Heritage opened in the 
National Museum in 2011 (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 21.1. Burning and destruction of the museum 
archival material (photo: J. Leslie/NMA) 
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Figures 21.2-21.4.2 


National Museum of Afghanistan, Inventory Project 


Catalog by: catalog Date Status photo Number 
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Found: 
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Comments: 


Figure 21.2. Blank paper form from the 2004-2005 inventory 
(image: NMA) 
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Figure 21.4.1. View of the English digital inventory console 
(image: M. Fisher) 
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Figure 21.3. Movable WiFi unit outside of a storeroom 
(photo: M. Fisher) 
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Figure 21.4.2. View of the Dari digital inventory console 


(image: M. Fisher) 
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Figures 22-25.2 





Figure 22. Oriental Institute and National Museum of Figure 23. Alejandro Gallego Lopez, Catherine Heim, and Najib Atai 


Afghanistan staff confer on conservation techniques in the inventory artifacts in the National Museum (photo: M. Fisher) 
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Figure 25.1. Composite digital reconstruction of the SK 4A 
inscription from Sorkh Kotal showing looted blocks 
(image: J. Fraser, M. Reza, and NMA) 
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Figure 24. National Museum staff rehousing artifacts with 
ae PPS601 
acid-free materials in new shelving units provided by NMA- SIRCHIE 
OI Partnership (photo: M. Fisher) : . a : 

she alge Le Uo gla ga co gle Lele Sle 53 Che aj ge hee! YF 2 pal Figure 25.2. Fragment of an Achaemenid administrative tablet 


written in the Elamite language using cuneiform script 
(photo: NMA) 
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Figures 26-27.2 





Figure 26. Herat Citadel (Ikhtiyaruddin) exterior, 2013 (photo: G. Stein) 
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Figure 27.1. Artifacts in the collections of the National Figure 27.2. Rifles and artillery from the Ethnographic collection of 


Museum Herat, including stone objects from the Bronze the National Museum Herat (photo: NMA) 
Age and Islamic-period pottery (photo: NMA) Jigme tle ary se Al S sill gla de pane yo calla lay 9 Sud VV 5p gual 
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Figures 28-29 





Figure 28. Conserved artifacts in the collections of the National Museum Herat (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 29. Photo of the Bagh-e Babur (photo: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figures 30-31.2 


Figure 30. Miniature-style 
painting, Mughal period 
(photo: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figures 31.1-2. Mughal paintings 
of Bagh-e Babur compared to the 
modern-day gardens 
(photos: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figures 32.1-32.2 





Figure 32.1. Restoration of Babur’s Mausoleum (photo: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figure 32.2. Restoration of Queen’s Palace (photo: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figures 33-34 
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Figure 33. Archaeological excavations undertaken inside the Bagh-e Babur (photo: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figure 34. Cultural events such as musical concerts are held in the Queen’s Palace (photo: Bagh-e Babur Trust) 
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Figure 35 
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Figure 35. Diagram of Bagh-e Babur’s restored fruit trees (image: AKTC) 
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Figures 36-37 





Figure 36. Panorama of the 
Bamiyan Valley showing 
the empty niches where the 
Buddhas once stood 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 37. Empty niche of the Eastern Buddha, Bamiyan, with monks’ cells on either side 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 38-39 





Figure 39. Conglomerate of the Bamiyan 
Buddhas, a typical sedimentary rock with 
horizontal layers of varying width ranging 
from very fine grained (silt) to coarse- 
grained deposits (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 38. Empty niche of the Western Buddha, Bamiyan (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 40.1-40.4 
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Figure 40.1. Two layers of clay used as coating for the 

Bamiyan Buddha statues, tempered with animal hair ' 

(photo: B. Praxenthaler) . ej Rew 
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Figure 40.2. Fragment of rock from the Western Buddha 
into which a wooden peg was inserted to bond with the 
plaster coating (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 40.3. Rope used to connect the pegs to the outer 
layer of the statue (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 40.4. Wooden pegs used to bond the outer layer to 
the statue, most often made from poplar 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 41.1 
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Figure 41.1. Moving the large fragments fallen from the Western Buddha statue, Bamiyan (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 41.2-43.1 


















Figure 41.2. Storing the 
1400 m? of rubble salvaged 
from the Western Buddha 

statue, Bamiyan 

(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 42.2. Adhesive used to temporarily 
secure fugitive plaster fragments of the 
Eastern Buddha, Bamiyan 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 42.1. Emergency conservation in Bamiyan of the Eastern 
Buddha’s remaining clay plaster conducted by rappelling 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 43.1. Scaffolding erected to 
commence preservation work on the 
Eastern Buddha, Bamiyan, 2004 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 43.2-44.2 





Figure 43.2. Bamiyan staff 
securing in situ mud plaster 
pieces of the Eastern Buddha, 
Bamiyan 

(photo: B. Praxenthaler) ; 
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Figure 44.2. Infilling of the cracks of the Eastern 
Buddha with adhesive mortar 


(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
Figure 44.1. Plaster garment fragment of the pala dag of pS cola gs ole Js oS yp PLY asec 
Eastern Buddha secured by nylon tension belts JSS Gop 1UKe toad oaled Slane 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 44.3-45,1 


documentation of Eastem Buddha 


Figure 44.3. Steel anchors used 
to preserve the remaining 
fragments of the Eastern Buddha 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 44.4, Bamiyan project staff working 
in the scaffolding of the Eastern Buddha 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 45.1. Mausoleum of Khwaja Sabz Posh in ruins (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
Ba Bop Gp Ke try de le 52 Uligy jus dal sd opie FO) yy geal 
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Figures 45.2-46.2 


Figure 45.2. Stabilized 
foundations of Khwaja Sabz 
Posh mausoleum, Bamiyan 

(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 46.1. Khwaja Sabz Posh, Bamiyan, Tomb 2 before Figure 46.2. Khawja Sabz Posh, Bamiyan, Tomb 2 after 
restoration (photo: B. Praxenthaler) restoration (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
Sp rhe tare gh 5t So aga opabe cOluels «Uti: jus dal gd PF) Sa eat Sy tUsKe fare 3) ae a gt opts «Ulysl ¢iigs jaw dal gd PF 7 Ya gual 
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Figures 47-49 





Figure 47, Image from Intangible and Ideational Heritage: What Dust Figure 48. Image from Intangible and Ideational Heritage: What Dust 
Will Rise, a Documenta (photo: B. Praxenthaler) Will Rise, a Documenta (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 49. Head of the Western Buddha of Bamiyan, pre-2001, with frescoes 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 50-51 
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Figure 50. View of the Ghorid city of Shahr-e Gholghola, Bamiyan Valley (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 51. Demining efforts on the site of Shahr-e Gholghola, Bamiyan Valley (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
NYE Gy Ke tole Gals 52 Abele Ged dale GS Gale gla LEU 19) js peal 
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Figures 52-53 





Figure 52. Highlighted working areas on the site of Shahr-e Gholghola, Bamiyan Valley (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
a 6 ys Gy rosie ¢cuul ods 8 Aha pp py gua 59 4S Gl Waly po abele jet oad are Gls 1OV ya quent 





Bamiyan Valley (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 54-56 





Figure 54. Western building restorations, Shahr-e Gholghola Figure 55. Shahr-e Gholghola team in front of the restored 
(photo: B. Praxenthaler) twentieth century garrison-turned-visitors’ center 
BGS 2p Oy :oKe take ed Qe Gleidla are OF op peal (photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figure 56. Mudbricks manufactured for the reconstructions at Shahr-e eicleiel: Bamiyan Valley 


(photo: B. Praxenthaler) 
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Figures 57-59 





Figure 58. Tepe Sardar, Upper Terrace (image: Ground 
plan by E. Paparatti; 3D graphics by D. Ebolese, 
based on an original by D. Rosati; OMAIA) 





Figure 57. A colossal bejeweled Buddha from Chapel 23, OY teh EN AS aAVL sl gi Gey des gagaall 104 ja gual 
Tepe Sardar (image: OMAIA) sl gz) 3 Leah Gay de SAIS $ SILL ic) Lee gi dale onl 
AG VY are 48 ge Cal gj Ly oad Cys ja 10g: Ky ps dave OV yy gael 6 sally) GLAS Olin ha t Glas) ss be gi chal Gls lel 
Olin Gla «pie Cul GIS Ga folSGleY roti gi £4 je lays Gtiiled! jo 
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Figure 59. Tepe Sardar; partial axonometric view of the Upper Terrace 
(image: E. Paparatti; OMAIA) 
§AIOLG sh scalps fe Sloe 4B AVL Usl fF Kaye gh gS! Gla 104 jp pel 
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Figures 60-61 




















Figure 60. Preliminary sketch 
of Chapel 17, Tepe Sardar 
(image: E. Paparatti; modified 
by A. Filigenzi; OMAIA) 
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Figure 61. Preliminary sketch 
of a colossal Durga statue from 
Chapel 23, Tepe Sardar 
(image: F. Martore; OMAIA) 
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Figures 62-63 





Figure 62. Mes Aynak, Chapel 32N; the oblong socle for a lost image of Durga (photo: A. Filigenzi) 
GPRM UI Ke F4ibla oye y 658 48h) yar jh deme Veil aSyle HY dale aes Rize Cue PY pa geal 





Figure 63. Moulded decoration with a mask of Okeanos, from Tepe Sardar (left) and Mes 
Aynak (right) (photos: Tepe Sardar ©OMAIA; Mes Aynak after AAVV 2011 fig. p. 32) 
Sale plas Ad Ute (Cul) Sie pte 48 pte 5 (ip) 12 pee A Ad ge cL gills glo ge 17 Tn gee 
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Figure 64 
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Figure 64. Tepe Sardar, Upper Terrace; a partial view of the row of stiipas and thrones and in the foreground, Throne 6 
(photo: F. Bonardi; ©MAIA) 
cells 162g gp Ce tp peed fp eet Gat Grand 93 7 jue (85) Se fla Sieg Le 4g shel Ca) 5) ed cle VG Calf ola A 7 Fp eel 
6 sll) Gha Cul) 
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Figures 65-66 





Figure 66. Tapa Sardar, Upper Terrace; a preliminary sketch 
reconstruction of Throne 6 (image: A. Fedele; OMAIA) 
Gop sat 6 Ls SL tleds Sul AV Gali ola Ag 177 a peel 
6 sally) Gla s Jad sl § jltiel Galen #7 pred (Sn) OS 





Figure 65. Tapa Sardar, Upper Terrace; a preliminary 3D 
reconstruction of stiipa 8 (image: C. Passaro; OMAIA) 
4g shal Slate gts Ae Tb VG Geli olay 48 270 a peal 
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Figures 67-69 












Figure 67. Ghazni, the Palace; a marble slab from the central courtyard with 
geometric and phytomorphic motifs and epigraphic band on top 
(photo: U. Scerrato; OMAIA) 
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Figure 69. Ghazni, the Palace; hypothetical 
reconstruction of the antechambers around the court 
(image: C. Passaro; ©OMAIA) 
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Figure 68. Ghazni, the Palace; 3D graphics based 
on the original ground plan 
(image: C. Passaro; OMAIA) 
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Figure 70 
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Figures 71.1-71.5 


Museum Objects from Mes Aynak 





Figure 71.1. Trapezoidal wooden relief carved with a rectangular central 
depression framed by two acanthus leaves (photo: NMA) 
AGB) 9 8 DSS I GIS po Geen 92 48 (sl AB 99 SRE Ay Coa ge Ae OAV) geet 
:oeKe 5) oslaal j ga fous) oad Sa Gu gigl IS Gl Sy ol cls 59 53 5 Ghbine 
CUsilesl le a2 5 50 





Figure 71.3. Clay head of male in turban with pyramidal 
jewel on top (photo: NMA) 
2 SSE gs yh SS FL a yo Sy 5 AS dame pas VIPs gual 
CUiaiLed) le os 5 ge 1pwKe 5} oalital 5 sae ol sh 





Figure 71.2. Gold earring with a pomegranate under an Indian 
arch and lapis lazuli and turquoise inlays (photo: NMA) 
5h Sas Ay ALS 9d GU) BY GI 53 48 othe 0 yl sh EVV Ty peel 
5) oalsiasl 5 gaa fatlire o bg pg dy gad L Cy je Glined 5 Cul oad sala Glia 
tailed cole ay} ye iusKe 





Figure 71.5. Bronze human hand, one finger adorned with a 

ring. The hand is holding a small conical bowl on which two 

small birds are standing face-to-face, an agate bead resting 
between them (photo: NMA) 

One SSG) Gy) SKU SG 48 Gad Gs jig pp Cana VO yy gual 
DS 9 ABS hae | SRE hy he Ke S ab Ky cuss Oy! capa § 
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Figure 71.4. Ceramic oil lamp (photo: NMA) 
baila! Cole aa 90 UE 9) Rel ee ee VV Fp gaat 
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Figures 72.1-73 





Figure 72.1. Statue from Mes Aynak; dipankara jataka, Figure 72.2. Clay statue of a standing woman in namaskara 
with the Dipankara Buddha standing in abhaya mudra mudra, wearing a long gown adorned with applied circular 
(photo: NMA) elements at torso, and a drapery wrapped around her 
Naga ¢Sase Cpe 48 pliSie (SULA | 1SGLya dae VY) geal waist and shoulder (photo: NMA) 
5) oaliiasd 5 gae $(ylizalal Cilla) Ia ge Lgl Gila 5a ItsGlus lal cb page | loved Se ya Gy Ky cola! (IS deena VEY ys gual 
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Figure 73. Tetradrachm of Vasudeva I (photo: NMA) 
(wileal isk aij es 1Caie 5) cals! 3336 $J5| 6) 939 gail 9 Sua VP a geal 
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Figures 74-75 
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Figure 74. In situ Buddhist statuary, Kafiriat Tepe (photo: OMAAP) 
Sire Cae o Fig yp uly als Ste Ce «ic ils 4g dale 44 pte cla 0 Su VP 2 gual 
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Figure 75. Excavation of Buddhist architecture at Mes Aynak (photo: OMAAP) 
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Figures 76.1-77 





Figure 76.1. On-site conservation of statues at Mes Aynak Figure 76.2. Protection and preservation of Buddhist statuary 
(photo: OMAAP) at Mes Aynak (photo: OMAAP) 
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Figure 77. View of Buddhist stipa on Aynak Mountain, Site No. 45 (oliste: M. aeheb 
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Figure 78 
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Figures 79-80 





Figure 79. Zone III with five chapels during excavation (photo: Z. Paiman) 
Oley 88 tute 1h Oboe 32 TD O55 Gla 4V 2 et 





Figure 80. Chapel 2 and the facade of the stiipa (photo: Z. Paiman 
olen a the taal Cul 48 pis 4a gal gla 5 Y 0 jlati tine :N ys quent 
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Figures 81-83 
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Figure 81. Overview of Chapel 3 with the remains at the bottom of the Great Buddha and the other six figures standing against 
the north and south walls (photo: Z. Paiman) 
Clay i Ke teasin 5 ded cla 5) gi alee 49 cating! $2 domes GEE Glined 5 lag: deme SG oll Ly ol yar Fo pled size cla A) 3 gual 





Figure 82. The chapel and the characters standing on the south Figure 83. Chapel in Zone XI, the central base and feet of a 
side of the seat (photo: Z. Paiman) colossal statue (photo: Z. Paiman) 
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Figures 84-86 





Figure 84. Chapel in Area 8 Zone X; overview with the central base and the east side (photo: Z. Paiman) 
Oley 88 tute XK O55 A dale 5a tee ce gee GLA AY pp gua 





Figure 85. Preparation of the roof above the circular room (room Figure 86. In the foreground view of Zone III with the protection 
homa) (photo: Z. Paiman) of a roof by five chapels; basically, behind Zone III, the layout of 
Glan ila :pKe tai jl ag 52 50 GUI osl jy Cals GLY AD jp uel the roof on the chapel 6 XI Zone (photo: Z. Paiman) 
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Figure 87 
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Figure 87. Overview of Tepe Narenj the south (photo: NMA) 
(wild (cls alse rusie 5) oaldial 5 gue foo gla Cred 5] eb ag (gli :AV yp gual 
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Figures 88-89 
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Figure 88. National Museum of Afghanistan conservator restores Buddha statue destroyed by the Taliban (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 89. National Museum of Afghanistan Department of Restoration conserves fragments of stone statues 
destroyed by the Taliban (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 90-91 





Figure 90. French mission working on ceramics at the National Museum of Afghanistan (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 91. Italian mission working on stone at the National Museum of Afghanistan (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 92.1-92.4 


Figure 92.1. Lifting technique workshop in the National 
Museum of Afghanistan moving the Buddha’s Begging Bowl 
(photo: NMA) 
lake WS ecliaailad) le ay} g0 59 TSU o gad G5} gal 21) a gue 
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Figure 92.2. On-site monument conservation 
(photo: NMA) 
cle ez jse he 5) oaldel 5 sae tat ot! SQ pte 8 AVY a geet 
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Figure 92.3. On-site artifact conservation, Bamiyan 
(photo: NMA) 
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Figure 92.4. On-site conservation of Buddhist monk painted 
cell walls, Bamiyan (photo: NMA) 
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Figures 93-95 





Figure 94. Laboratory training for National Museum of Figure 95. Material-testing training in the conservation 
Afghanistan staff in Japan (photo: A. Hakimzade) laboratories of the British Museum 
po lied) cle aj ge habe MS sl os Ga sis tb gal TP jy gaat (photo: A. Hakimzade) 
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Figures 96-98 





Figure 96, National Museum of Afghanistan staff rehousing Figure 97, OI Project Conservator Natalie Firnhaber 
artifacts using archival materials (photo: ©2016 M. Fisher) conducts a workshop with NMA staff (photo: E. Lindahl) 
Ly BT 2 hss jks Lal Tle 52 Gltasledl de aj ge GIS 97 ype SUES 5 Aa! Sl 53 Bd Ss gta GIS are plat od LLG 9 el 
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Figure 98. Murad Khane house restored at Turquoise Mountain HQ (photo: W. Khalili) 
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Figures 99.1-101.2 
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Figure 99,1. Education in traditional artisan crafts at TMI; Figure 99.2. Pupils put education in traditional craft techniques 
Calligraphy (photo: ©2007 TMI) to use at TMI (photo: ©2014 TMI) 
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Figure 100.1. Traditional wooden architecture in ruins in Figure 100.2. Traditional wooden architecture in ruins in 
Murad Khane, Kabul (photo: ©2007 TMI) Murad Khane, Kabul (photo: ©2007 TMI) 
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Figure 101.1. Woodworking taught at Turquoise Mountain Figure 101.2. Students learn traditional woodcarving 
Institute (photo: ©2007 TMI) techniques (photo: ©2007 TMI) 
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Figures 102.1-102.2 
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Figure 102.1. Traditional ceremonies revived at TMI; the tradition of garmani, or taking an oath (photo: ©2014 TMI) 
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Figure 102.2. Traditional ceremonies revived at TMI; the tradition of do’a dahi for graduating pupils (photo: ©2014 TMI) 
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Figures 103-105.2 





Figure 103. Former NMA Director Omara Khan am 
Massoudi and BM Director Neil MacGregor signing Si a ; 
an MoU (photo: The British Museum) o/s i> be we 
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Figure 104. Looted antiquities for sale in urban bazaars 
(photo: H-P. Francfort) 
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Figure 105.1. The American armed forces issued playing cards highlighting Figure 105.2. Publication of analyses and treatments of stolen 
risks to cultural heritage (image: Trustees of the British Museum) Begram Ivory collection, Ambers et al. 2014 (photo: S. Simpson) 
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Figures 106.1-107.2 
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Figure 106.1. ICOM Red List of Afghan Antiquities at Figure 106.2. ICOM Red List of Afghan Antiquities at 
Risk in English and French (photo: M. Fisher) Risk in Dari (photo: M. Fisher) 
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Figure 107.2. Omara Khan Massoudi examines the catalogs of 
returned items from the British Museum (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 107.1. Looted statue of the Buddha Cail! le as jge :puKe 5) oaliial j gee ¢Liliy yp 
depicting the Svarasti Miracle (Fire Buddha) 
returned to the NMA (photo: NMA) 
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Figure 108 
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Figures 109-110 
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Figure 109. A family gathers for tea in Wakhan, which is made up of Wakhi, Kyrgyz, and Kowar ethnicities (photo: J. Leslie) 
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Figure 110. Handmade manufacture of an oud, a traditional Afghan instrument, Kabul 2005 (photo: J. Leslie) 
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Figures 111.1-111.2 





Figure 111.1. Men gather in a mosque featuring traditional tile decorations (photo: J. Leslie) 
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Figure 111.2. Tilework seen in Herat, 2006 (photo: J. Leslie) 
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Figures 112-114 
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Figure 112. Mausoleum of Shahzada Hussain, Figure 114. Traditional ceramic manufacture using 
Helmand 2012 (photo: J. Leslie) a potter’s wheel (photo: J. Leslie) 
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Figure 113. The stipa of Topdara (photo: J. Leslie) 
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